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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY.’ 


Haccarb cliffs, of every ugly alti- 
tude, are as common as sea-fowl 
along the line of coast between 
Exmoor and Land's End; but this 
outflanked and encompassed spe- 
cimen was the ugliest of them all. 
Their summits are not safe places 
for scientific experiment on the 
principles of air-currents, as Knight 
had now found, to his dismay. 

He still clutched the face of the 
escarpment—not with the frenzied 
hold of despair, but with a dogged 
determination to make the most of 
his every jot of endurance, and so 
give the longest possible scope to 
Elfride’s intentions, whatever they 
might be. 

He reclined hand in hand with 
the world in its infancy. Not a 
blade, not an insect, which spoke 
of the present, was between him 
and the past. The inveterate an- 
tagonism of these black precipices 
to all strugglers for life is in no 
way more forcibly suggested than 
by the absence of the minutest 
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tufts of grass, lichens, or confervze 
from their fronts and ledges. 

Knight pondered on the mean- 
ing of Elfride’s hasty disappearance, 
but could not avoid an instinctive 
conclusion that there existed but a 
doubtful hope for him. As far as 
he could judge, his sole chance of 
deliverance lay in the possibility of 
a rope or pole being brought; and 
this possibility was remote indeed. 
The soil upon these high downs 
was left so untended that they were 
unenclosed for miles, except by a 
casual bank or dry wall, and were 
rarely visited but for the purpose 
of collecting or counting the flock 
which found a scanty means of 
subsistence thereon. 

At first, when death appeared 
improbable, because it had never 
visited him before, Knight could 
think of no future, nor of anything 
connected with his past. He could 
only look sternly at Nature’s trea- 
cherous attempt to put an end to 
him, and strive to thwart her. 

K 
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From the fact that the cliff form- 
ed the inner face of the segment of 
a huge*cylinder, having the sky for 
a top and the sea for a bottom, 
vhich enclosed the cove to the ex- 
tent of more than a semicircle, he 
could see the vertical face curving 
round on each side of him. He 
looked far down the facade, and 
realised more thoroughly how it 
threatened him. Grimness was in 
every feature, and to its very bowels 
the inimical shape was desola- 
tion. 

By one of those familiar con- 
junctions in which the inanimate 
world baits the mind of man when 
he pauses in moments of suspense, 
opposite Knight’s eyes was an im- 
bedded fossil, standing forth in low 
relief from the rock. It was a crea- 
ture with eyes. The eyes, dead 
and turned to stone, were even 
now regarding him. It was one of 
the early crustaceans called Trilo- 
bites. Separated by millions of 


years in their lives, Knight and this 
underling seemed to have met in 


their death. It was the single in- 
stance within reach of his vision of 
anything that had ever been alive 
and had had a body to save, as he 
himself had now. 

The creature represented but a 
low type of animal existence, for 
never in their vernal years had the 
plains indicated bythose numberless 
slaty layers been traversed by an 
intelligence worthy of the name. 
Zoophytes, mollusca, shell-fish,were 
the highest developments of those 
ancient dates. The immense lapses 
of time each formation represented 
had known nothing of the dignity 
of man. They were grand times, 
but they were mean times too, and 
mean were their relics. He was to 
be with the small in his death. 

Knight was a geologist ; and such 
is the supremacy of habit over oc- 
casion, as a pioneer of the thoughts 
of men, that at this dreadful junc- 
ture his mind found time to take 
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in, by a momentary sweep, the va- 
ried scenes that had had their day 
between this creature’s epoch and 
his own. There is no place like a 
cleft landscape for bringing home 
such imaginings as these. 

Time closed up like a fan before 
him. He saw himself at one extre- 
mity of the years, face to face with 
the beginning and all the inter- 
mediate centuries simultaneously. 
Fierce men, clothed in the hides of 
beasts, and carrying, for defence 
and attack, huge clubs and pointed 
spears, rose from the rock, like the 
phantoms before the doomed Mac- 
beth. They lived in_ hollows, 
woods, and mud huts—perhaps in 
caves of the neighbouring rocks. 
Behind them stood an earlier band. 
No man was there. Huge elephan- 
tine forms, the mastodon, the hip- 
popotamus, the tapir, antelopes of 
monstrous size, the megatherium, 
and the mylodon—all, for the mo- 
ment, in juxtaposition. Farther 
back, and overlapped by these, were 
perched huge-billed birds and swi- 
nish creatures as large as horses. 
Still more shadowy were the sinis- 
ter crocodilian outlines—alligators 
and other horrible reptiles, culmi- 
nating in the colossal lizard, the 
iguanodon. Folded behind were 
dragon forms and clouds of flying 
reptiles: still underneath were fishy 
beings of lower development ; and 
so on, till the life-time scenes of 
the fossil confronting him were a 
present and modern condition of 
things. 

These images passed before 
Knight’s inner eye in less than half 
a minute, and he was again consi- 
dering the actual present. Was he 
to die? The mental picture of El- 
fride in the world, without himself 
to cherish her, smote his heart like 
a whip. He had hoped for deliver- 
ance, but what could a girl do? 
He dared not move an inch. Was 
Death really stretching out his 
hand? The previous sensation, 
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that it was improbable he would 
die, was fainter now. 

However, Knight still clung to 
the cliff. 

To those hardy weather-beaten 
individuals who pass the greater 
part of their days and nights out- 
of-doors, Nature seems to have 
moods in other than a poetical 
sense: moods literally and really 
—predilections for certain deeds at 
certain times, without any appar- 
ent law to govern or season to ac- 
count for them. They read her as 
a person with a curious temper. 
Thus: she does not scatter kind- 
nesses and cruelties alternately, 
impartially, or in order—shining 
on them one day, raining on them 
the next—but heartless severities 
or overwhelming kindnesses in law- 
less caprice. Their case is always 
that of the prodigal’s favourite or 
the miser’s pensioner. In her un- 
friendly moments there seems a 
cruel fun in her tricks—a feline 
playfulness begotten by an antici- 
pated pleasure in swallowing the 
victim. 

This way of thinking had been 
foreign to Knight, but he began to 
adopt it now. He was first spitted 
onto arock. New tortures followed 
after a while. The rain increased, 
and persecuted him with excep- 
tional persistency, the reason of 
which he was moved to believe tobe 
because he was in such a wretched 
state already. An entirely new or- 
der of things had been observed in 
this introduction of rain upon the 
scene. It rained upwards instead 
of down. The strong ascending 
current of air carried the rain-drops 
with it in its race up the escarp- 
ment, coming to him with such ve- 
locity that they stuck into his flesh 
like cold needles. Each drop was 
virtually a shaft, and it pierced him 
to his skin. These water-shafts 
seemed to lift him on their points : 
no downward rain ever had such a 
torturing effect. In a brief space 


he was drenched, except in two 
places. These were on the top of 
his shoulders and on the crown of 
his hat. 

The wind, though not intense in 
other situations, was strong here. 
It tugged at his coat, and lifted it. 
We are mostly accustomed to look 
upon all opposition which is not 
animate, as that of the stolid, inex- 
orable hand of indifference, which 
wears out the patience more than 
the strength. Here, at any rate, 
hostility did not assume that slow 
sickening form. It was a cosmic 
agency, active, lashing, eager for 
conquest: determination; not an 
insensate standing in the way. 

Knight had over-estimated the 
strength of his hands. They were 
getting weak already. ‘She will 
never come again; she has been 
gone ten minutes,’ he said to him- 
self. 

This mistake arose from the un- 
usual compression of his experiences 
just now: she had really been gone 
but three. 

‘As many more minutes will be 
my end,’ he thought. 

Next came another instance of 
the incapacity of the mind to make 
comparisons at such times. 

‘This isa summer afternoon,’ he 
said, ‘and there can never have 
been such a heavy and cold rain on 
a sungmer day in my life before.’ 

He was again, mistaken. The 
rain was quite ordinary in quantity; 
the air in temperature. It was the 
menacing attitude in which they ap- 
proached him that magnified their 
powers. 

He again looked straight down- 
wards, the wind and the water-dashes 
lifting his moustache, scudding up 
his cheeks, under his eyelids, and 
into his eyes. This is what he saw 
down there: the surface of the sea 
—visually just past his toes, and 
under his feet ; actually one-eighth 
ofa mile, or more than two hundred 
yards, below them. We colour ac- 
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cording to our moods the objects 
we survey. The sea would have 
been a deep neutral blue, had hap- 
pier auspices attended the gazer: it 
was now nootherwise than distinctly 
black to his vision. That narrow 
white border was foam, he knew 
well; but its boisterous tosses were 
so distant as to appear a pulsation 
only, and its plashing was barely 
audible. A white border toa black 
sea—his funeral pall and its edging. 

The world was to some extent 
turned upside down for him. Rain 
ascended from below. Beneath 
his feet was aerial space and the 
unknown ; above him was the firm 
familiar ground, and upon it all 
that he loved best. 

Pitiless Nature had then two 
voices, and two only. The near- 
est was the voice of the wind in 
his ears, rising and falling as it 
mauled and thrust him hard or 
softly. The second and distant 
one was the moan of that fathom- 
less ocean below and afar—rubbing 
its restless flank against the Cliff 
without a Name. 

Knight perseveringly held on. 
Had he any faith in Elfride? Per- 
haps. Love is faith, and faith, likea 
gathered flower, will live on a long 
time after nutriment has ceased. 

Nobody would have expected 
the sun to shine on such an even- 
ing as this. Yet it appeared, low 
down upon the sea. Not with its 
natural golden fringe, sweeping the 
farthest ends of the landscape, not 
with the strange glare of whiteness 
which it sometimes puts on as an 
alternative with colour, but as a 
splotch of vermilion red upon a 
leaden ground—a red face looking 
on with a drunken leer. 

Most men who have brains know 
it, and few are so foolish as to dis- 
guise this fact from themselves or 
others, even though an ostenta- 
tious display may be called self- 
conceit. Knight, without showing 
it much, knew that his intellect was 
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above the average. And hethought 
—he could not help thinking—that 
his death would be a deliberate loss 
to earth of good material; that 
such an experiment in killing might 
have been practised upon some 
less developed life. 

A fancy some people hold, when 
in a bitter mood, is that inexorable 
circumstance only tries to prevent 
what intelligence attempts. Re- 
nouncea desire for a long-contested 
position, and go on another tack, 
and after a while the prize is thrown 
at you, seemingly in disappoint- 
ment thatno more tantalising is pos- 
sible. 

Knight gave up thoughts of life 
utterly and entirely, and turned to 
contemplate the Dark Valley and 
the unknown future beyond. Into 
the solemn depths of these reflec- 
tions we will not pry. Let it suffice 
to state what followed. 

At that moment of taking no 
more thought for this life, some- 
thing disturbed the outline of the 
bank above him. A spot appeared. 

It was the head of Elfride. 

Knight immediately prepared to 
welcome life again. 

The expression of a face con- 
signed to utter loneliness, when a 
friend first looks in upon it, is mov- 
ing in the extreme. In rowing sea- 
ward to a light-ship or sea-girt 
lighthouse, where, without any im- 
mediate terror of death, the in- 
mates experience the gloom of mo- 
notonous seclusion, the grateful 
eloquence of their countenances at 
the greeting, expressive of thanktul- 
ness for the visit, is almost enough 
to stir the emotions of the observer. 

Knight’s upward look at Elfride 
was of a nature with, but far tran- 
scending, such an instance as this. 
The lines of his face had deepened 
to furrows, and every one of them 
thanked her visibly. His lips 
moved to the word ‘ Elfride,’ though 
the motion evolved nosound. His 
eves passed all description in their 
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combination of the whole diapason 
of eloquence, from lover’s deep love 
to fellow-man’s gratitude for a 
token of remembrance from one 
of his kind. 

Elfride had come back. What 
she had come to do he did not 
know. She could only look on at 
his death, perhaps. Still, she had 
come back, and not deserted him 
utterly, and it was enough. 

It was a novelty in the extreme 
to see Henry Knight, to whom EI- 
fride was but a child, who had 
swayed her asa tree sways a bird’s- 
nest, who mastered her and made 
her weep most bitterly at her own 
insignificance, thus thankful for a 
sight of her face. She looked down 
upon him, her face glistening with 
rain and tears. He smiled faintly. 

‘ How calm he is!’ she thought. 
‘ How great and noble he is to be 
so calm! She would have died 
ten times for him then. ~ 

The gliding form of the steam- 
boat caught her eye: she heeded 
it no longer. 

‘How much longer can you wait?” 
came from her pale lips and along 
the wind to his position. 

‘Four minutes,’ said Knight, in 
a weaker voice than her own. 

‘ But with a good hope of being 
saved ?” 

‘Seven or eight.’ 

He now noticed that in her arms 
she bore a bundle of white linen, 
and that her form was unnaturally 
attenuated. So preternaturally thin 
and flexible was Elfride at this mo- 
ment, that she appeared to bend 
under the light blows of the rain- 
shafts, as they struck into her sides 
and bosom, and splintered into 
spray on her face. There is no- 
thing like a thorough drenching 
for reducing the protuberances of 
clothes, but Elfride’s seemed to 
cling to her like a glove. 

Without heeding the attack of 
the clouds farther than by raising 
her hand and wiping away the spirts 
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of rain when they went more par- 
ticularly into her eyes, she sat down 
and hurriedly began rending the 
lineninto strips. These she knotted 
end to end, and afterwards twisted 
them like the strands ofa cord. 
In a short space of time she had 
formed a perfect rope by this means, 
six or seven yards long. 

‘Can you wait while I bind it ?” 
she said, again anxiously extending 
her gaze down to him. 

‘Yes, if not very long. Hope 
has given me a wonderful instal- 
ment of strength.’ 

Elfride dropped her eyes again, 
tore the remaining material into 
narrow tape-like ligaments, knotted 
each to each as before, but on a 
smallerscale,and wound thelengthy 
string she had thus formed round 
and round the linen rope, which, 
without this binding, had a ten- 
dency to spread abroad. 

‘Now,’ said Knight, who, watch- 
ing the proceedings intently, had 
by this time not only grasped her 
scheme, but reasoned farther on, 
‘I can hold three minutes longer 
yet. And do you use the time in 
testing the strength of the knots, 
one by one.’ 

She at once obeyed, tested each 
singly by putting her foot on the 
rope between each knot, and pull- 
ing with her hands. One of the 
knots slipped. 

*O, think! It would have broken 
but for your forethought,’ Elfride 
exclaimed apprehensively. 

She re-tied the two ends. The 
rope was now firm in every part. 

‘When you have let it down,’ 
said Knight, already resuming his 
position of ruling power, ‘ go back 
from the edge of the slope, and 
over the bank as far as the rope 
will allow you. Then lean down, 
and hold the end with both hands.’ 

Hehad first thought ofa safer plan 
for his own deliverance, but it in- 
volved the disadvantage of possibly 
endangering her life. 
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‘I have tied it round my waist,’ 
she cried ; ‘ and I will lean directly 
upon the bank, holding with my 
hands as well.’ 

It was the arrangement he had 
thought of, but would not suggest. 

‘I will raise and drop it three 
times when I am behind the bank,’ 
she continued, ‘to signify that I 
am ready. Take care, O, take the 
greatest care, I beg you!’ 

She dropped the rope over him, 
to learn how much of its length it 
would be necessary to expend on 
that side of the bank, went back, 
and disappeared as she had done 
before. 

Therope was trailing by Knight’s 
shoulders. In a few moments it 
moved three times. 

He waited yet a second or two, 
then laid hold. 

The incline of this upper portion 
of the precipice, to the length only 
of a few feet, useless to a climber 
empty-handed, was invaluable now. 
Not more than half his weight de- 
pended entirely on the linen rope. 
Half a dozen extensions of the 
. arms, alternating with half a dozen 
seizures of the rope with his feet, 
brought him up to the level of the 
soil. 

He was saved, and by Elfride. 

He extended his cramped limbs 
like an awakened sleeper, and 
sprang over the bank. 

At sight of him she leapt to her 
feet with almost a shriek of joy. 
Knight’s eyes met hers, and with 
supreme eloquence the glance of 
each told a long-concealed tale of 
emotion in that short half-moment. 
Moved by an impulse neither could 
resist, they ran together and into 
each other’s arms. 

At the moment of embracing, 
Elfride’s eyes involuntarily flashed 
towards the Puffin steamboat. It 
had doubled the point, and was no 
longer to be seen. 

An overwhelming rush of exul- 
tation at having delivered the man 
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she revered from one of the most 
terrible forms of death, shook the 
gentle girl to the centre of her soul. 
It merged in a defiance of duty to 
Stephen, and a total recklessness 
as to plighted faith. Every nerve 
of her will was now in entire sub- 
jection to her feeling—volition as 
a guiding power had forsaken her. 
To remain passive, as she remained 
now, encircled by his arms, was a 
sufficiently complete result—a glo- 
rious crown to all the years of her 
life. Perhaps he was only grate- 
ful, and did not love her. No mat- 
ter: it was infinitely more to be 
even the slave of the greater than 
the queen of the less. Some such 
sensation as this, though it was 
not recognised asa finished thought, 
raced along the impressible soul of 
Elfride. 

Regarding their attitude, it was 
impossible for two persons to go 
nearer to a kiss than went Knight 
and Elfride during those minutes 
of impulsive embrace in the pelt- 
ing rain. Yet they did not kiss. 
Knight’s peculiarity of nature was 
such that it would not allow him 
to take advantage of the unguarded 
and passionate avowal she had 
tacitly made. 

Elfride recovered herself, and 
gently struggled to be free. 

He reluctantly relinquished her, 
and then surveyed her from crown 
to toe. She seemed as small as 
an infant. He perceived whence 
she had obtained the rope. 

‘ Elfride, my Elfride!’ he exclaim- 
ed in gratified amazement. 

‘I must leave you now,’ she said, 
her face burning with red, of an 
expression between gladness and 
shame. ‘ You follow me, but at 
some distance.’ 

‘The rain and wind pierce you 
through; the chill will kill you. 
God bless you for such devotion ! 
Take my coat, and put it on.’ 

‘No; I shall get warm running.’ 

Elfride had absolutely nothing 
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between her and the weather but 
her exterior robe or ‘costume.’ The 
door had been made upon a wo- 
man’s wit, and it had found its 
way out. Behind the bank, whilst 
Knight reclined upon the dizzy 
slope waiting for death, she had 
taken off her whole clothing, and 
replaced only her outer robe and 
skirt. Every thread of the remain- 
der lay upon the ground in the 
form ofa woollen and cotton rope. 

‘Iam used to being wet through,’ 
she added. ‘ I have been drenched 
on Pansy dozens of times. Good- 
bye till we meet, dry and in our 
right minds, by the fireside at 
home !’ 

She then ran off from him through 
the pelting rain like a hare; or 
more like a pheasant when, scam- 
pering away with a lowered tail, 
it has a mind to fly, but does not. 
Flfride was soon out of sight. 

Knight felt uncomfortably wet 
and chilled, but glowing with fer- 
vour nevertheless. He fully ap- 
preciated Elfride’s girlish delicacy 
in refusing his escort in the meagre 
habiliments she wore, yet felt that 
necessary abstraction of herself for 
a short half-hour as a most grievous 
loss to him. 

He gathered up the knotted and 
twisted mass of linen, lace, and 
embroidery-work, and laid it across 
his arm. He noticed on the ground 
an envelope, limp and wet. In 
endeavouring to restore this to its 
proper shape, he loosened from the 
envelope a piece of paper it had 
contained, which was seized by the 
wind in falling from Knight's hand. 
It was blown to the right, blown 
to the left—it floated to the, edge 
of the cliff and over the sea, where 
it was hurled aloft. It twirled in 
the air, and then flew back over 
his head. 

Knight followed the paper, and 
secured it. Having done so, he 
looked to discover if it had been 
worth securing. 
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The troublesome sheet was a 
banker’s receipt for two hundred 
pounds, placed to the credit of 
Miss Swancourt, which the imprac- 
tical girl had totally forgotten she 
carried with her. 

Knight folded it as carefully as 
its moist condition would allow, 
put it in his pocket, and followed 
her. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE BE 
FORGOT ?” 


By this time Stephen Smith had 
stepped out upon the quay at 
Stranton, and breathed his native 
air. 

Adarker skin,amore pronounced 
moustache, and an incipient beard, 
were thechiefadditions and changes 
noticeable in his appearance. 

In spite of the falling rain, which 
had lessened somewhat, he took a 
small valise in his hand, and, leav- 
ing the remainder of his luggage 
at the inn, ascended the hills to- 
wards East Endelstow. This place 
lay in a vale of its own, farther in- 
land than the west village, and 
though so near it, had little of 
physical feature in common with 
the latter. East Endelstow was 
more wooded and fertile : it boast- 
ed of Lord Luxellian’s mansion 
and park, and was free from those 
bleak open uplands which lent such 
an air of desolation to the vicinage 
of the coast—always excepting the 
small valley in which stood the 
vicarage and Mrs. Swancourt’s old 
house, the Crags. 

Stephen had arrived nearly at 
the summit of the ridge, when the 
rain again increased its volume, 
and, looking about for temporary 
shelter, he ascended a steep path 
which penetrated dense hazel 
bushes in the lower part of its 
course. Farther up it emerged 
upon a ledge immediately over the 
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turnpike road, and sheltered by an 
overhanging face of rubble rock, 
with bushes above. For a reason 
of his own he made this spot his 
refuge from the storm, and turning 
his face to the left, conned the 
landscape as a book. 

He was overlooking the valley 
containing Elfride’s residence. 

From this point of observation 
the prospect exhibited the peculi- 
arity of being either brilliant fore- 
ground or the dark brown of dis- 
tance, a sudden dip in the surface 
of the country lowering out of sight 
all the intermediate prospect. In 
apparent contact with the trees and 
bushes growing close beside him 
appeared the distant tract, termin- 
ated suddenly by the brink of the 
series of cliffs which culminated in 
the tall giant without a name— 
small and unimportant as here be- 
held. A leaf on a bough at Ste- 
phen’s elbow blotted out a whole 
hill in the contrasting district far 
away; a green bunch of nuts co- 
vered a complete upland there, and 
the great cliff itself was outvied 
by a pigmy crag in the bank hard 
by him. Stephen had looked upon 
these things hundreds of times be- 
fore to-day, but he had never viewed 
them with such tenderness as now. 

Stepping forward in this direc- 
tion yet a little farther, he could 
see the tower of West Endelstow 
church, beneath which he was to 
meet his Elfride that night. And 
at the same time he noticed, com- 
ing over the hill from the cliffs, a 
white speck in motion. It seemed 
first to be a sea-gull flying low, but 
ultimately proved to be a human 
figure, running with great rapidity. 
The form flitted on, heedless of 
the rain which had caused Stephen’s 
halt in this place, dropped down 
the heathery hill, entered the vale, 
and was out of sight. 

Whilst he meditated upon the 
meaning of this phenomenon, he 
was surprised to see swim into his 
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ken from the same point of depar- 
ture another moving speck, as dif- 
ferent from the first as well could 
be, insomuch thatit was perceptible 
only by its blackness. Slowly and 
regularly it took the same course, 
and there was not much doubt that 
this was the form ofa man. He, 
too, gradually descended from the 
upper levels, and was lost in the 
valley below. 

The rain had by this time again 
abated, and Stephen returned to 
the road. Looking ahead he saw 
two men and a cart. They were 
soon obscured by the intervention 
of a high hedge. Just before they 
emerged again he heard voices in 
conversation. 

‘*A must soon be in the naibour- 
hood, too, if so be he’s a-coming,’ 
said a tenor tongue, which Stephen 
instantly recognised as Martin Can- 
nister’s. 

*’A must ’a b’lieve,’ said another 
voice—that of Stephen’s father. 

Stephen stepped forward, and 
came before them face to face. 
His father and Martin were walk- 
ing, dressed in their second-best 
suits, and beside them rambled 
along a grizzel horse and brightly 
painted spring-cart. 

‘ All right, Mr. Cannister ; here’s 
the lost man! exclaimed young 
Smith, entering at once upon the 
old style of greeting. ‘ Father, here 
I am.’ 

‘All right, my sonny ; and glad 
I be for’t ’ returned John Smith, 
overjoyed to see the young man. 
‘How be ye? Well, come along 
home, and don't let’s bide out here 
in the damp. Such weather must 
be terrible bad for a young chap 
just come from a fiery nation like 
Indey ; hey, naibour Cannister ?” 

‘Trew, trew. And about getting 
home his traps? Boxes, monstrous 
bales, and noble packages of foreign 
description, I make no doubt ?” 

‘ Hardly all that,’ said Stephen, 
laughing. 
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‘We brought the cart, maning 
to go right on to Stranton afore ye 
landed,’ said his father. ‘ * Put in 
the horse,” says Martin. “ Ay,” 
says I, “so we will;”’ and did it 
straightway. Now, maybe, Martin 
had better go on wi’ the cart for 
the things, and you and I walk 
home-along.’ 

‘And I shall be back a’most as 
soon as you. Peggy’s a pretty step 
still, though time d’ begin to tell 
upon her as upon the rest o’ us.’ 

Stephen told Martin where to 
find his baggage, and then con- 
tinued his journey homeward in 
the company of his father. 

‘Owing to your coming a day 
sooner than we first expected,’ Said 
John, ‘ you'll find us in a turk of a 
mess, sir—“ sir,” says I to my own 
son ! but ye’ve gone up so, Stephen. 
We've killed the pig this morning 
for ye, thinking ye’d be hungry, and 
glad of a morsel of fresh mate. 
And ’a won't be cut up till to-night. 
However, we can make ye a good 
supper of fry, which will chaw up 
well wi’ a dab o’ mustard and a few 
nice new taters, and a drop of shil- 
ling ale to wash it down. Your 
mother have scrubbed the house 
through because ye were coming, 
and dusted all the chimmer furni- 
ture, and bought a new basin and 
jug of a travelling crockery-woman 
that came to our door, and scoured 
the cannelsticks, and claned the 
winders! Ay, I don’t know what 
‘a ha’n’t a done. Never wer such 
a steer, ’a b'lieve.’ 

Conversation of this kind and in- 
quiries of Stephen for his mother’s 
well-being occupied them for the 
remainder of the journey. When 
they drew near the river, and the 
cottage behind it, they could hear 
the master-mason’s clock striking 
off the bygone hours of the day at 
intervals of a quarter of a minute, 
during which intervals Stephen’s 
imagination readily pictured his 
mother’s forefinger wandering round 
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the dial in company with the mi- 
nute-hand. 

‘The clock stopped this morn- 
ing, and your mother is putting en 
right seemingly,’ said his father in 
an explanatory tone; and they went 
up the garden to the door. 

When they had entered, and 
Stephen had dutifully and warmly 
greeted his mother—who appeared | 
in a cotton dress of a dark-blue 
ground, covered broadcast with a 
multitude of new and full moons, 
stars, and planets, with an occa- 
sional dash of a comet-like aspect, 
to diversify the scene—the crackle 
of cart-wheels was heard outside, 
and Martin Cannister stamped in 
at the doorway, in the form of a 
pair of legs beneath a great box, 
his body being nowhere visible. 
When the luggage had been all 
taken down, and Stephen had gone 
up-stairs to change his clothes, Mrs. 
Smith’s mind seemed to recover a 
lost thread. 

‘Really our clock is not worth 
a penny,’ she said, turning to it 
and attempting to start the pendu- 
lum. 

‘Stopped again?’ inquired Mar- 
tin with commiseration. 

‘Yes, sure,’ replied Mrs. Smith ; 
and continued after the manner of 
certain matrons, to whose tongues 
the harmony of a subject with a 
casual mood is a greater recom- 
mendation than its pertinence to 
the occasion. ‘John would spend 
pounds a year upon the jimcrack 
old thing, if he might, in having it 
claned, when at the same time you 
may doctor it yourself as well. 
“ The clock’s stopped again, John,” 
I say to him. “Better have en 
claned,” says he. There’s five 
shillings. “That clock grinds 
again,’ I saytoen. “ Better have 
en claned,” ’a says again. ‘That 
clock strikes wrong, John,” says I. 
“ Better have en claned,” he goes 
on. The wheels would have been 
polished to skeletons by this time 
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if I had listened to en, and I assure 
you we could have bought a chai- 
ney-faced beauty wi’ the good 
money we’ve flung away these last 
ten years upon this old green-faced 
mortal. And, Martin, you must 
be wet. My son is gone up to 
change. John is damper than I 
should like to be, but ’a calls it 
nothing. Some of Mrs. Swancourt’s 
‘servants have been here—they ran 
in out of the rain when going fora 
walk—and I assure you the state 
of bonnets was frightful.’ 

‘How's the folks? We've been 
over to Stranton, and what wi’ 
running and stopping out of the 
storms, my poor head is beyond 
everything ! fizz, fizz, fizz ; ’tis fry- 
ing o’ fish from morning to night,’ 
said a cracked voice in the door- 
way at this instant. 

‘Lord so’s, who’s that?’ said 
Mrs. Smith, in a private exclama- 
tion, and turning round saw Wil- 
liam’ Worm, endeavouring to make 
himself look passing civil and 
friendly by overspreading his face 
with a large smile that seemed to 
have no connection with the hu- 
mour he was in. Behind him stood 
a woman about twice his size, with 
a large umbrella over her head. 
This was Mrs. Worm, William’s 
wife. 

‘Come in, William,’ said John 
Smith. ‘We don’t killa pig every 
day. And you likewise, Mrs. Worm. 
I make ye welcome. Since ye left 
Parson Swancourt, William, I don’t 
see much of ye.’ 

‘No, for to tell the truth, since 
I took to the turnpike-gate line, 
I’ve been out but little, coming to 
church 0’ Sundays not being my 
duty now, as ’twas in a parson’s 
family, you see. However, our boy 
is able to mind the gate now, and 
I said, says I, “ Barbara, let’s call 
and see John Smith.”’ 

‘Iam sorry to hear your head is 
so bad still.’ 

‘ Ay, I assure you that frying 0’ 
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fish is going on for nights and days. 
And, you know, sometimes ’tisn’t 
only fish, but rashers o’ bacon and 
inions. Ay, I can hear the fat pop 
and fizz as nateral as life ; can’t I, 
Barbara ?” 

Mrs. Worm, who had been all 
this time engaged in closing her 
umbrella, corroborated this state- 
ment, and now, coming indoors, 
showed herself to be a wide-faced, 
comfortable-looking woman, with 
a wart upon her cheek, bearing a 
small tuft of hair in its centre. 

‘ Have ye ever tried anything to 
cure yer noise, Master Worm ? in- 
quired Martin Cannister. 

*O ay; bless ye, I’ve tried every- 
thing. Ay, Providence is a merci- 
ful man, and I have hoped he’d 
have found it out by this time, 
living so many years in a parson’s 
family, too, as I have, but ’a don’t 
seem to relieve me. Ay, I be a 
poor wambling man, and life’s a 
mere bubble.’ 

‘True, mournful true, William 
Worm. ’Tis so. The world wants 
looking to, or ’tis all sixes and 
sevens wi’ us.’ 

‘Take your things off, Mrs. 
Worm,’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘We be 
rather in a muddle, to tell the 
truth, for my son is jist dropped in 
from Indy a day sooner than we 
expected, and the pig-killer is com- 
ing presently to cut up.’ 

Mrs. Barbara Worm, not wishing 
to take any mean advantage of per- 
sons in a muddle by observing 
them, removed her bonnet and 
mantle with eyes fixed upon the 
flowers in the plot outside the 
door. 

‘ What beautiful tiger-lilies !’ said 
Mrs. Worm. 

‘Yes, they be very well, but 
such a trouble to me on account 
of the children that come here. 
They will go eating the berries on 
the stem, and call ’em currants. 
Taste wi’ junivals is quite fancy, 
really.’ 
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‘ And your snapdragons look as 
fierce as ever.’ 

‘Well, really,’ answered Mrs. 
Smith, entering didactically into 
the subject, ‘they are more like 
Christians than flowers. But they 
make up well enough wi’ the rest, 
and {don’t require much tending. 
And the same can be said o’ these 
miller’s wheels. ’Tis a flower I 
like very much, though so simple. 
Having them is like asking your 
relations to a party—they count up 
for a show, and you. haven’t the 
trouble ofcomplimenting’em. John 
says he’d never care about the 
flowers o’ ’em, but men have no 
eye for anything nate. He says 
his favourite flower is a cauliflower. 
And I assure you I tremble in the 
spring-time, for ’tis perfect murder.’ 

‘You don’t say so, Mrs. Smith ! 

‘John digs round the roots, you 
know. Ingoeshis blundering spade, 
through roots, bulbs, everything 
that hasn’t got a good show above 
ground, turning ’em up cut all to 
slices. Only the very last fall I 
went to move some tulips, when I 
found every bulb upside down, and 
the stems crooked round. He had 
turned ’em over in the spring, and 
the cunning creatures had soon 
found that heaven was not where it 
used to be.’ 

‘What’s thatlong-favoured flower 
under the hedge ?” 

‘ They?” O Lord, they are the 
horrid Jacob’s ladders! Instead 
of praising ’em, I be mad wi’ ’em 
for being so ready to bide where 
they are not wanted. They be 
very well in their way, but I do 
not care for things that neglect 
won't kill. Do what I will, dig, 
drag, scrap, pull, I get too many 
of em. I chop the roots: up they'll 
come, treble strong. Throw ’em 
over hedge; there they'll grow, 
staring me in the face like a hungry 
dog drove away, and creep back 
again in a week or two the same 
as before. ’Tis Jacob’s ladder 
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here, Jacob’s ladder there, and 
plant ’em where nothing in the 
world will grow, you get crowds of 
em in a month ortwo. John made 
a new manure mixen last summer, 
and he said, “‘ Mariar, now if you’ve 
got any flowers or such like, that 


.you don’t want, you may plant em 


round my mixen so as to hide ita 
bit, though 'tis not likely anything 
of much value will grow there.” I 
thought, “ There’s them Jacob’slad- 
ders ; I'll put them there, since they 
can’t do harm in sich a place ;” and 
I planted the Jacob’s ladders sure 
enough. They growed, and they 
growed, in the mixen and out of the 
mixen, all over the litter, covering 
it quite up. When John wanted 
to use it about the garden, ’a said, 
‘* Nation seize them Jacob’s ladders 
of yours, Mariar! They’ve eat the 
goodness out of every morsel of my 
manure, so that ’tis no better than 
sand itself !” Sure enough the hun- 
gry mortels had. ‘Tis my belief 
that in the secret souls o’ ’em, Ja- 
cob’s ladders be weeds, and not 
flowers at all, if the truth was 
known.’ 

Robert Lickpan, pig-killer and 
carrier, arrived at this moment. 
The fatted animal hanging in the 
back kitchen was cleft down the 
middle ofits backbone, Mrs. Smith 
being meanwhile engaged in cook- 
ing supper. Between the cutting 
and chopping, ale was handed 
round, and Worm and the pig-killer 
listened to John Smith’s description 
of the meeting with Stephen, with 
eyes blankly fixed upon the table- 
cloth, in order that nothing in the 
external world should interrupt 
their efforts to conjure up the scene 
correctly. 

Stephen came down-stairs in the 
middle of the story, and after the 
little interruption occasioned by his 
entrance and welcome, the narra- 
tive was again continued, precisely 
as if he had not been there at all, 
and was told inclusively to him, as 
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to somebody who knew nothing 
about the matter. 

*« Ay,” I said, as I catched sight 
o’ en through the brimbles, “ that’s 
the lad, for I d’ know en by his 
grandfather’s walk ;” for ’a stapped 
out like poor father for all the world. 
Still there was a touch o’ the frisky 
that set me wondering. ’A got 
closer, and I said, “ That’s the lad, 
for I d’ know en by his carrying a 
black case like a travelling man.” 
Still, a road is common to all the 
world, and there be more travelling 
men than one. But I kept my eye 
cocked, and I said to Martin, “*’Tis 
the boy, now, for I d’ know en by 
the wold twirl o’ the stick and the 
family step.” Then’a cam closer, 
and ’a said, “ All right.” I could 
swear to en then.’ 

Stephen’s personal appearance 
was next criticised. 

‘He d’ look a deal thinner in 
face, surely, than when I seed en 
at the parson’s, and never knowed 
en, if ye’ll believe me,’ said Martin. 

* Ay, there,’ said another, with- 
out removing his eyes from Stephen’s 
face, ‘I should ha’ knowed en any- 
where. ‘Tis his father’s nose to 
aT.’ 

‘It has been often remarked,’ 
said Stephen modestly. 

‘And he’s certainly taller,’ said 
Martin, letting his glance run over 
Stephen’s form from bottom to top. 

‘I was thinking ’a was exactly 
the same height,’ Worm replied. 

‘Bless thy soul, that’s because 
he’s bigger round likewise.’ And 
the united eyes all moved to Ste- 
phen’s waist. 

‘I be a poor wambling man, but 
I can make allowances,’ said Wil- 
liam Worm. ‘Ah, sure, and how 
he cam asa stranger and pilgrim to 
Parson Swancourt’s that time, not 
a soul knowing en after so many 
years! Ay, life’s a strange bubble, 
Stephen : but I suppose I must say 
Sir to ye? 

‘QO, it is not necessary at pre- 
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sent,’ Stephen replied, though men- 
tally resolving to avoid the vicinity 
of these familiar friends as soon as 
he had made pretensions to the 
hand of Elfride. 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Worm musingly, 
‘some would have looked for no 
less than a Sir. There’s asight of 
difference in people.’ 

‘ And in pigs likewise,’ observed 
John Smith, looking at the halved 
carcass of his own. 

Robert Lickpan, the pig-killer, 
here seemed called upon to enter 
the lists of conversation. 

‘ Yes, they’ve got their particular 
naters good-now,’ he remarked ini- 
tially. ‘ Many’s the rum-tempered 
pig I’ve knowed.’ 

*I don’t doubt it, Master Lick- 
pan,’ answered Martin, in a tone 
expressing that his convictions, no 
less than good manners, demanded 
the reply. 

‘Yes,’ continued the pig-killer, 
as one accustomed to be heard. 
‘One that I knowed was deaf and 
dumb, and we couldn’t make out 
what was the matter wi’ the pig. 
’A would eat well enough when ’a 
seed the trough, but when his back 
was turned, you might a-rattled the 
bucket all day, the poor soul never 
heard ye. Ye could play tricks 
upon en behind his back, and ’a 
wouldn't find it out no quicker than 
poor deaf Grammer Cates. But’a 
fatted well, and I never seed a pig 
open better when’a was killed, and 
’a was very tender eating, very ; as 
pretty a bit of mate as ever you 
see; you could suck that mate 
through a quill. 

‘And another I knowed,’ re- 
sumed the killer, after quietly let- 
ting a pint of ale run down his 
throat of its own accord, and set- 
ting down the cup with mathemati- 
cal exactness upon the Spot from 
which he had raised it—‘ another 
went out of his mind.’ 

‘How very mournful!’ murmured 
Mrs. Worm. 
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‘ Ay, poor thing, ’a did! As clean 
out of his mind as the cleverest 
Christian could go. In early life’a 
was very melancholy, and never 
seemed a hopeful pig by no means. 
’*Twas Andrew Candle’s pig—that’s 
whose pig ‘twas.’ 

‘I can mind the pig well enough,’ 
attested John Smith. 

‘Anda pretty little porker’a was. 
And you all know Farmer Buckle’s 
sort? Every jack o’ ’em suffer 
from the rheumatism to this day, 
owing to a damp sty they lived in 
when they were striplings, as twere.’ 

‘Well, now we'll weigh,’ said 
John. 

‘If so be he were not so fine, 
we'd weigh en whole: but as he 
is, we'll take a side at a time. John, 
you can mind my old joke, ey? A 
good old joke, that.’ 

‘I do so; though ’twas a good 
few years ago I first heard en.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lickpan, ‘ that there 
old familiar joke have been in our 
family for generations, I may say. 
My father used that joke constantly 
at pig-killings for more than five- 
and-forty years—the time he fol- 
lowed the calling. And’a told me 
that ’a had it from his father when 
he was quite a chiel, who made use 
o’ en just the same at every killing 
more or less ; and pig-killings were 
pig-killings in those days.’ 

‘ Trewly they were.’ 

‘I’ve never heard the joke,’ said 
Mrs. Smith tentatively. 

‘Nor I, chimed in Mrs. Worm, 
who, being the only other lady in 
the room, felt bound by the laws 
of courtesy to feel like Mrs. Smith 
in everything. 

‘Surely, surely you have,’ said 
the killer, looking sceptically at 
the benighted females. ‘ However, 
tisn’t much—I don’t wish to say 
it is. It commences like this: 
“ Bob will tell the weight of your 
pig, ’a b’lieve,” says I. The con- 
gregation of neighbours think I 
mane my son Bob, naturally ; but 


the secret is that I mane the bob 
o’ the steelyard. Ha, ha, ha ? 

‘Haw, haw, haw! laughed Mar- 
tin Cannister, who had heard the 
explanation for the hundredth time. 

‘Huh, huh, huh!’ laughed John 
Smith, who had heard it for the 
thousandth. 

‘Hee, hee, hee!’ laughed Wil- 
liam Worm, who had never heard 
it at all, but was afraid to say so. 

‘Thy grandfather, Robert, must 
have been a wide-awake chap to 
make that story,’ said Martin Can- 
nister, subsiding to a placid aspect 
of delighted criticism. 

‘ He had a head, by all account. 
And, you see, as the first-born of 
the Lickpans have all been Ro- 
berts, they’ve all been Bobs, so the 
story was handed down to the pre- 
sent day.’ 

‘ Poor Joseph, your second boy, 
will never be able to bring it out 
in company, which is rather unfor- 
tunate,’ said Mrs. Worm thought- 
fully. 

“A won't. Yes, grandfer was a 
clever chap, as ye say; but I 
knowed a cleverer. “Twas my 
uncle Levi. Uncle Levi made a 
snuff-box that should be a puzzle 
to his friends to open. He used 
to hand en round at wedding par- 
ties, christenings, funerals, and in 
other jolly company, and let ’em 
try their skill. This extraordinary 
snuff-box had a spring behind that 
would push in and out—a hinge 
where seemed to be the cover; a 
slide at the end, a screw in front, 
and knobs and mysterious notches 
everywhere. One man would try 
the spring, another would try the 
screw, another would try the slide ; 
but try as they would, the box 
wouldn’t open. And they couldn’t 
open en, and they didn’t open en. 
Now what might you think was the 
secret of that box ?’ 

All put on an expression that 
their united thoughts were inade- 
quate to the occasion. 
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‘Why, the box wouldn’t open at 
all. ’A were made not to open, 
and ye might have tried till the end 
of Revelations, ’twould have been 
as naught, for the box were glued 
all round.’ 

‘A very deep man to have made 
such a box.’ 

‘Yes. Twas like uncle Levi all 
over.’ 

*’Twas. 
very well. 
seed.’ 

‘’A was so. He never slept upon 
a bedstead after he growed up a 
hard boy-chap—never could get 
one long enough. When ’a lived 
in that little small house by the 
pond, he used to have to leave open 
his chamber door every night at 
going to bed, and let his feet poke 
out upon the landing.’ 

‘He’s dead and gone now, never- 
theless, poor man, as we all shall,’ 
observed Worm, to fill the pause 
which followed the conclusion of 
Robert Lickpan’s speech. 

The weighing and cutting up 
was pursued amid an animated 
discourse on Stephen’s travels; and 
at the finish, the firstfruits of the 
day’s slaughter, fried in onions, 
were then turned from the pan into 
a dish on the table, each piece 
steaming and frizzling till it reached 
their very mouths. 

It must be owned that the gen- 
tlemanly son of the house looked 
rather out of place in the course of 
this operation. Nor was his mind 
quite philosophic enough to allow 
him to be comfortable with these 
worthies, his father’s old friends. 
He had never lived long at hone— 
scarcely at all since his childhood. 
The presence of William Worm 
was the most awkward feature of 
the case, for, though Worm had 
left the house of Mr. Swancourt, 
the being hand in glove with a c- 
devant servitor reminded Stephen 
too forcibly of the vicar’s classifica- 
tion of himself before he went from 


I can mind the man 
Tallest man ever I 
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England. Mrs. Smith was con- 
scious of the defect in her arrange- 
ments which had brought about 
the undesired conjunction. She 
spoke to Stephen privately. 

‘I am above having sich people 
here, Stephen ; but what could I 
do? And your father is so rough 
in his nature that he’s more mixed 
up with ’em than need be.’ 

‘ Never mind, mother,’ said Ste- 
phen ; ‘I'll put up with it now.’ 

‘When we leave my lord’s ser- 
vice, and get farther down the 
country—as I hope we shall soon 
— it will be different. We shall be 
among fresh people, and in a larger 
house, and shall keep ourselves up 
a bit, I hope.’ 

‘Is Miss Swancourt at home, 
do you know ?’ Stephen inquired. 

‘Yes, your father saw her this 
morning.’ 

‘Do you often see her?’ 

‘Scarcely ever. Mr. Glim, the 
curate, calls occasionally, but the 
Swancourts don’t come into the 
village now any more than to drive 
throughit. They dine at my lord’s 
oftener than they used. Ah, here’s 
a note was brought this morning 
for you by a boy.’ 

Stephen eagerly took the note 
and opened it, his mother watch- 
ing him. He read what Elfride 
had written and sent before she 
started for the cliff that morn- 
ing : 


‘Yes; I will meet you in the 
church at nine to-night.—E. S.’ 


‘I don’t know, Stephen,’ his 
mother said meaningly, ‘ whe’r you 
still think about Miss Elfride, but 
if I were you I wouldn’t concern 
about her. ‘They say that none of 
old Mrs. Swancourt’s money will 
come to her step-daughter.’ 

‘I see the evening has turned 
out fine ; I am going out for a little 
while to look round the place,’ he 
said, evading the direct query. 
‘Probably by the time I return 
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our visitors will be gone, and we'll 
have a more confidential talk.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


* BREEZE, BIRD, AND FLOWER CON- 
FESS THE HOUR.’ 


Tue rain had ceased since the 
sunset, but it was a cloudy night; 
and the light of the moon, softened 
and dispersed by its misty veil, was 
distributed over the land in pale 


sie dark figure stepped from the 
doorway of John Smith’s river-side 
cottage, and strode rapidly towards 
West Endelstow with a light foot- 
step. Soon ascending from the 
lower levels he turned a corner, 
followed a cart-track,-and saw the 
tower of the church he was in 
quest of distinctly shaped forth 
against the sky. In less than half 
an hour from the time of starting 
he swung himself over the church- 
yard stile. 

The wild irregular enclosure was 
as much as ever an integral part 
of the old hill. The grass was still 
long, the graves were shaped pre- 
cisely as passing years chose to 
alter them from their orthodox 
form as laid down by Martin Can- 
nister, and by Stephen’s own grand- 
father before him. 

A sound sped into the air from 
the direction in which Stranton lay. 
It was the striking of the church 
clock, distinct in the still atmo- 
sphere as if it had come from the 
tower hard by, which, wrapt in its 
solitary silentness, gave out no such 
sounds of life. 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine.’ Stephen care- 
fully counted the strokes, though 
he well knew their number before- 
hand. Nine o’clock. It was the 
hour Elfride had herself named as 
the most convenient for meeting 
him. 
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Stephen stood at the door of the 
porch and listened. He could have 
heard the softest breathing of any 
person within the porch ; nobody 
was there. He went inside the 
doorway, sat down upon the stone 
bench, and waited with a beating 
heart. 

The faint sounds heard only ac- 
cented the silence. The rising and 
falling of the sea, far away along the 
coast, was the most important. A 
minor sound was the scurr ofa dis- 
tant night-hawk. Among the mi- 
nutest where all were minute was 
the light settlement of gossamer 
fragments floating in the air, a toad 
humbly labouring along through the 
grass near the entrance, the crackle 
of a dead leaf which a worm was en- 
deavouring to pull into the earth, a 
waft of air, getting nearer and near- 
er, and expiring at his feet under 
the burden of a winged seed. 

Amongall these softsounds came 
not the only soft sound he cared to 
hear—the footfall of Elfride. 

For a whole quarter of an hour 
Stephen sat thus intent, without 
moving a muscle. At the end of 
thattime he walked to the west front 
of the church. Turning the corner 
ofthe tower,a white form stared him 
in the face. He started back, and 
recovered himself. It was the tomb 
of young farmer Jethway, looking 
still as fresh and as new as when it 
was first erected, the white stone in 
which it was hewn having a singular 
weirdness amid the dark blue slabs 
from local quarries, of which the 
whole remaining gravestones were 
formed. 

He thought of the night when he 
had sat thereon with Elfride as his 
companion, and well remembered 
his regret that she had received, 
even unwillingly, earlier homage 
than his own. But his present tan- 
gible anxiety reduced such a feeling 
to sentimental nonsense in compa- 
rison ; and he strolled on over the 
graves to the border of the church- 
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yard, whence in the daytime could 
be clearly seen the vicarage and the 
presentresidence oftheSwancourts. 
No footstep was discernible upon 
the path up the hill, but a light was 
shining from a window in the last- 
named house. 

Stephen knew there could be no 
mistake about the time or place, 
and no difficulty about keeping the 
engagement. He waited yet longer, 
passing from impatience into a 
mood which failed to take any ac- 
count of the lapse of time. He was 
awakened from his reverie by Stran- 
ton clock. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, TEN. 

One little fall of the hammer in 
addition to the number it had been 
unalloyed pleasure to hear, and 
what a difference to him! 

He left the churchyard on the 
side opposite to his point of en- 
trance, and went down the hill. 
Slowly he drew near the gate of 
her house. This he softly opened, 
and walked up the gravel drive to 
the door. Here he paused for se- 
veral minutes. 

At the expiration of that time a 
clear soft laugh came out to his ears 
through an open window behind 
the corner of the house. It was 
the laugh of Elfride. 

Stephen was conscious of a gnaw- 
ing pain at his heart. He retreated 
as he had come. There are disap- 
pointments which wring us, and 
there are those which inflicta wound 
whose mark we bear to our graves. 
Such are so keen that no future gra- 
tification of the same desire can 
ever obliterate them: they become 
registered at once as a permanent 
loss of happiness. Such a one was 
Stephen’s now: the crowning au- 
reola of the dream had been the 
meeting here by stealth ; and if 
Elfride had come to him only ten 
minutes after he had turned away, 
the disappointment would have 
been ineradicable still. 
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When the young man reached 
home, he found there a letter which 
had arrived in his absence. Be- 
lieving it to contain some reason 
for her non-appearance, yet unable 
to imagine one that could justify 
her, he hastily tore open the en- 
velope. 

The paper contained not a word 
from Elfride. It was the deposit- 
note for his two hundred pounds. 
On the back was the form of a 
cheque, and this she had filled up 
with the same sum, payable to the 
bearer. 

Stephen was confounded. He 
attempted to divine her motive. 
Considering how limited was his 
knowledge of her later actions, he 
guessed rather shrewdly that, be- 
tween the time of her sending the 
note in the morning and the even- 
ing’s silent refusal of his gift, some- 
thing had occurred which had 
caused a total change in her atti- 
tude towards him. 

He knew not what to do. It 
seemed absurd now to go to her 
father next morning, as he had pur- 
posed, and ask for an engagement 
with her, a possibility impending 
all the while that Elfride herself 
would not be on his side. Only 
one course recommended itself as 
wise. To wait and see what the 
days would bring forth ; to go and 
execute his commissions in Bir- 
mingham ; then to return, learn if 
anything had transpired, and try 
what a meeting might do: perhaps 
her surprise at his backwardness 
would bring her forward to show 
her old warmth as decidedly as in 
old times. 

This act of patience was in keep- 
ing only with the nature of a man 
precisely of Stephen’s constitution. 
Nine men out of ten would perhaps 
have rushed off, got into her pre- 
sence by fair means or foul, and 
provoked a catastrophe of some 
sort. Possibly for the better, pro- 
bably for the worse. 
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He started for Birmingham the 
next morning. A day’s delay would 
have made no difference; but he 
could not rest until he had begun 
and ended the programme proposed 
to himself. Bodily activity will 
sometimes take the sting out of 
anxiety as completely as assurance 
itself, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND.” 


DurRING these days of absence 
Stephen lived under alternate con- 
_ ditions. Whenever his emotions 
were active, he was in agony. 
Whenever he was notin agony, the 
business in hand had driven out of 
his mind by sheer force all reflec- 
tion on the subject of Elfride. 

By the time he commenced his 
return journey at the week’s end, 
Stephen had very nearly worked 
himself up to an intention to call 
and see her face to face. On this 
occasion also he adopted his fa- 
vourite route—by steamer from 
Bristol to Stranton; the time saved 
by speed on the railway being 
wasted at junctions, and in follow- 
ing a devious course. 

It was a bright silent evening at 
the beginning of September when 
Smith again set foot in the little 
town. He felt inclined to linger a 
while upon the quay before ascend- 
ing the hills, having formed a ro- 
mantic intention to go home by 
way of her house, yet not wishing 
to wander in its neighbourhood till 
the evening shades should suffici- 
ently screen him from observation. 

And thus waiting for night’s 
nearer approach, he watched the 
placid scene, over which the pale 
luminosity of the west cast a sor- 
rowful monochrome, that became 
slowly embrowned by the dusk. A 
star appeared, and another, and 
another. They sparkled amid the 
yards and rigging of the two coal 
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brigs lying alongside, as if they had 
been tiny lamps suspended in the 
ropes. The masts rocked sleepily 
to the infinitesimal flux of the tide, 
which clucked and gurgled with 
idle regularity in nooks and holes 
of the harbour wall. 

The twilight was now quite pro- 
nounced enough for his purpose; 
and as, rather sad at heart, he was 
about to move on, a little boat 
containing two persons glided up 
the middle of the harbour with the 
lightness of a shadow. The boat 
came opposite him, passed on, and 
touched the landing-steps at the 
farther end. One ofits occupants 
was a man, as Stephen had known 
by the easy stroke of the oars. 
When the pair ascended the steps, 
and came into greater prominence, 
he was enabled to discern that the 
second personage was a female ; 
also that she wore a white decora- 
tion—apparently a feather—in her 
hat or bonnet, which spot of white 
was the only distinctly visible por- 
tion of her clothing. 

Stephen remained a moment in 
their rear, and they passed on, 
when he pursued his way also, 
and soon forgot the circumstance. 
Having crossed a bridge, forsaken 
the high-road, and entered the foot- 
path which led up the vale to West 
Endelstow, he heard a little wicket 
click softly together some yards 
ahead. By the time Stephen had 
reached the wicket and passed it, 
he heard another click of precisely 
the same nature from another gate 
yet farther on, Clearly some per- 
son or persons were preceding him 
along the path, their footsteps being 
rendered noiseless by the soft car- 
pet of turf. Stephen now walked 
a little quicker, and perceived two 
forms. One of them bore aloft the 
white feather he had noticed in the 
female’s hat on the quay: they were 
the couple he had seen in the boat. 
Stephen dropped a little farther to 
the rear. 

L 
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From the bottom of the valley, 
along which the path had hitherto 
lain, beside the margin of the trick- 
ling streamlet, another path now 
diverged, and ascended the slope 
of the left-hand hill. This footway 
fed only to the residence of Mrs. 
Swancourt and a cottage or two in 
its vicinity. No grass covered this 
diverging path in portions of its 
length, and Stephen was reminded 
that the pair in front of him had 
taken this route by the occasional 
rattle of the loose stones under 
their feet. Stephen climbed in the 
same direction, but for some unde- 
fined reason he trod more softly 
than did those preceding him. His 
mind was unconsciously in exercise 
upon whom the female might be— 
whether a visitor to the Crags, a 
servant, or Elfride. He put it to 
himself yet more forcibly ; could 
the lady be Elfride? A possible 
reason for her unaccountable failure 
to keep the appointment with him 
returned with painful force. 

They entered the grounds of 
the house by the side wicket, 
whence the path, now wide and 
well trimmed, wended fantastically 
through the shrubbery to an octa- 
gonal pavilion called the Belvedere, 
by reason of the comprehensive 
view over the adjacent district that 
its green seats afforded. The path 
passed this erection and went on 
to the house as well as to the gar- 
dener’s cottage on the other side, 
straggling thence to East Endel- 
stow ; so that Stephen felt no hesi- 
tation in entering a promenade 
which could scarcely be called pri- 
vate. 

He fancied he heard the gate 
open and swing together again be- 
hind him. Turning, he saw no- 
body. 

The people of the boat came to 
the summer-house. One of them 
spoke. 

‘I am afraid we shall get a scold- 
ing for being so late.’ 
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Stephen instantly recognised the 
familiar voice, richer and fuller now 
than it used to be. ‘ Elfride ! he 
whispered to himself, and held fast 
by a sapling, to steady himself un- 
der the agitation her presence 
caused him. His heart sank with- 
in him; he dreaded to know the 
meaning he sought. 

‘A breeze is rising again; how 
the ash-tree rustles ! said Elfride. 
‘Don’t you hear it? I wonder, what 
the time is.’ 

Stephen relinquished the sap- 
ling. 
*I will get a light and tell you. 
Step into the summer-house ; the 
air is quiet there.’ 

The cadence of that voice—he 
seemed to recognise its peculiarity, 
as he had recognised some notes 
of the northern birds on his return 
to his native clime, as an old natu- 
ral thing renewed, yet not particu- 
larly noticed as natural before that 
renewal. 

They entered the Belvedere. In 
the lower part it was formed of close 
woodwork nailed crosswise, and 
had openings in the upper by way 
of windows. 

The scratch of a striking light 
was heard, and a bright glow radi- 
ated from the interior of the build- 
ing. The light was the mother of 
a thousand new existences. It gave 
birth to dancing leaf-shadows, stem- 
shadows, lustrous streaks, dots, 
sparkles, and threads of silver sheen 
of all imaginable variety and tran- 
sience. It awakened gnats, which 
flew towards it, revealed shiny gos- 
samer threads, disturbed earth- 
worms. Stephen gave but little at- 
tention to these phenomena, and 
less time. He saw in the summer- 
house a strongly-illuminated pic- 
ture. 

First, the face of his friend and 
preceptor Henry Knight, between 
whom and himselfan estrangement 
had arisen, not from any definite 
causes beyond those of absence, 
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increasing age, and diverging sym- 
pathies. 

Next, his bright particular star, 
Elfride. The face of Elfride was 
more womanly than when she had 
called herself his, but as clear and 
healthy as ever. Her plenteous 
twines of beautiful hair were look- 
ing much as usual, with the excep- 
tion ofa slight modification in their 
arrangement, in deference to the 
changes of fashion. 

Their two foreheads were close 
together, almost touching, and both 
were looking down. Elfride was 
holding her watch, Knight was hold- 
ing the light with one hand, his left 
arm being round her waist. Part 
of the scene reached Stephen’s eyes 
through the horizontal bars of wood- 
work, which crossed their forms like 
the ribs of a skeleton. 

Knight's arm stole still farther 
round the waist of Elfride. 

‘It is half-past eight,’ she said 
in a low voice, which had a pecu- 
liar music in it, seemingly born of 
a thrill of pleasure at the new proof 
that she was beloved. 

The flame dwindled down, died 
away, and all was wrapped in a 
darkness to which the gloom be- 
fore the illumination bore no com- 
parison in apparent density. Ste- 
phen, shattered in spirit and sick 
to his heart’s core, turned away. In 
turning, he saw a shadowy outline 
behind the summer-house on the 
other side. His eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness. Was the 
form a human form, or was it an 
opaque bush of juniper ? 

The lovers arose, brushed against 
the laurestines, and pursued their 
way to the house. ‘The indistinct 
figure had moved, and now passed 
across Smith’s front. So completely 
enveloped was the person, that~it 
was impossible to recognise him 
or her any more than as a shape. 
The shape glided noiselessly on. 

Stephen stepped forward, fearing 
any mischief was intended to the 
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other two. ‘Who are you? he 
said. 

‘Nevermind who Iam,’ answered 
a meek whisper from the envelop- 
ing folds. ‘/VAat 1 am, may she be ! 
Perhaps I knew well—ah, so well ! 
—a youth whose place you took, 
as he there now takes yours. Will 
you let her break your heart, and 
bring you.to an untimely grave, as 
she did the one before you ? 

‘You are Mrs. Jethway, I think. 
What do you do here? And why 
do you talk so wildly ? 

‘Because my heart is desolate. 
and nobody cares about it. May 
hers be so that brought trouble 
upon me 

‘Silence !’ said Stephen, staunch 
to Elfride in spite of himself. ‘She 
would harm nobody wilfully, never 
would she! How do you come 
here ?” 

‘I saw the two coming up the 
path, and wanted to learn if she 
were not one of them. Can I help 
disliking her if I think of the past? 
Can I help watching her if I re- 
member my boy? Can I help ill- 
wishing her if I well-wish him ? 

The bowed form went on, passed 
through the wicket, and was en- 
veloped by the shadows of the field. 

Stephen had heard that Mrs. 
Jethway, since the death of her 
son, had become a crazed, forlorn 
woman; and bestowing a pitying 
thought upon her, he dismissed her 
fancied wrongs from his mind, but 
not her condemnation of Elfride’s 
faithlessness. That entered into 
and mingled with the sensations 
his new experience had begotten. 
The tale told by the little scene he 
had witnessed ran parallel with the 
unhappy woman's opinion, which, 
however baseless it might have been 
antecedently, had become true 
enough as regarded himself. 

A slow weight of despair, as dis- 
tinct from a violent paroxysm as 
starvation from a mortal shot, filled 
him and wrung him body and soul. 
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The discovery had not been alto- 
gether unexpected, for throughout 
his anxiety of the last few dayssince 
the night in the churchyard, he had 
been inclined to construe the un- 
certainty unfavourable to himself. 
His hopes for the best had been 
but periodic interruptions of a 
chronic fear of the worst. 

A strange concomitant of his 
misery was the singularity of its 
form. That his rival should be 
Knight, whom once upon a time 
he had adored as a man is very 
rarely adored by another in modern 
times, and whom he loved now, 
added deprecation to sorrow, and 
cynicism to both. Henry Knight, 
whose praises he had so frequently 
trumpeted in her ears, of whom 
she had actually been jealous, lest 
she herself should be lessened in 
Stephen’s love on account of him, 
had probably won her the more 
easily by reason of those very 
praises which he had only ceased 
to utter by her command. She 
had ruled him like a queen in that 
matter, as in all others. Stephen 
could tell by her manner, brief as 
had been his observation of it, and 
by her words, few as they were, that 
her position was far different with 
Knight. That she looked up at 
and adored her new lover from be- 
low his pedestal, was even more 
perceptiblethan that she had smiled 
down upon Stephen from a height 
above him. 

The suddenness of Elfride’s re- 
nunciation of himself was good for 
more torture. To an unimpas- 
sioned outsider, it admitted of at 
least two interpretations—it might 
either have proceeded from an en- 
deavour to be faithful to her first 
choice, till the lover seen abso- 
lutely overpowered the lover re- 
membered, or from a wish not to 
lose his love till sure of the love of 
another. But to Stephen Smith 
the motive involved in the latter 
alternative made it untenable where 
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Elfride was the actor. He mused 
on her letters to him, in which she 
had never mentioned a syllable 
concerning Knight. 

It is desirable, however, to ob- 
serve that only in two letters could 
she possibly have done so. One 
was written about a week before 
Knight's arrival, when, though she 
did not mention his promised com- 
ing to Stephen, she had hardly a 
definite reason in her mind for 
neglecting to do so. In the next 
she did casually allude to Knight. 
But Stephen had left Bombay long 
before that letter arrived. 

Stephen looked at the dark form 
of the adjacent house, where it cut 
a dark polygonal notch out of the 
sky, and felt that he hated the 
spot. He did not know many facts 
of the case, but could not help 
instinctively associating Elfride’s 
fickleness with the marriage of her 
father and their introduction to 
London society. He closed the 


iron gate bounding the shrubbery 


as noiselessly as he had opened it, 
and went into the grassy field. 
Here he could see the old vicarage, 
the house alone that was associated 
with the sweet pleasant time of his 
incipient love for Elfride. Turn- 
ing sadly from the place that was 
no longer a nook in which his 
thoughts might nestle when he was 
far away, he wandered in the direc- 
tion of the east village, to reach 
his father’s house betore they re- 
tired to rest. 

The nearest way to the cottage 
was by crossing the park. He did 
not hurry. Happiness frequently 
has reason for haste, but it is sel- 
dom that desolation need scramble 
or strain. Sometimes he paused 
under the low-hanging arms of the 
trees, looking vacantly on the 
ground. 

Stephen was standing thus, 
scarcely less crippled in thought 
than he was blank in vision, when 
a clear sound permeated the quiet 
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air about him, and spread on far 
beyond. The sound was the stroke 
ofa bell from the tower of East 
Endelstow church, which stood in 
a dell not forty yards from Lord 
Luxellian’s mansion, and within 
the park enclosure. Another stroke 
greeted his ear, and gave character 
to both : then came a slow succes- 
sion of them. 

‘Somebody is dead,’ he said 
aloud. 

The death knell ofan inhabitant 
of the eastern parish was being 
tolled. 

An unusual feature in the tolling 
was that it had not been begun 
according to the custom in Endel- 
stow and other parishes in the 
neighbourhood. At every death 
the sex and age of the deceased 
were announced by a system of 
changes. Three times three strokes 
signified that the departed one was 
a man ; three times two, a woman ; 
twice three, a boy; twice two, a 
girl. The regular continuity of the 
tolling suggested that it was the 
resumption rather than the begin- 
ning of a knell—the opening por- 
tion of which Stephen had not been 
near enough to hear. 

The momentary anxiety he had 
felt with regard to his parents 
passed away. He had left them 
in perfect health, and had any se- 
rious illness seized either, a com- 
munication would have reached 
him ere this. At the same time, 
since his way homeward lay under 
the churchyard yews, he resolved 
to look into the belfry in passing 
by, and speak a word to Martin 
Cannister, who would be there. 

Stephen reached the brow of the 
hill, and felt inclined to renounce 
his idea. His mood was such that~ 
talking to any person to whom 
he could not unburden himself 
would be wearisome. - However, 
before he could put any inclination 
into effect, the young man saw from 
amid the trees a bnght light shin- 
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ing, the rays from which radiated 
like needles through the sad plumy 
foliage of the yews. Its direction 
was from the centre of the church- 
yard. 

Stephen mechanically went for- 
ward. Never could there be a 
greater contrast between two places 
of like purpose than between this 
graveyard and that of the farther 
village. Here the grass was care- 
fully tended, and formed virtually 
a part of the manor-house lawn ; 
flowers and shrubs being planted 
indiscriminately over both, whilst 
the few graves visible were mathe- 
matically exact in shape and 
smoothness, appearing in the day- 
time like chins newly shaven. 
There was no wall, the division 
between God's Acre and Lord Lux- 
ellian’s being marked only by a few 
square stones set at equidistant 
points. Among those persons who 
have romantic sentiments on the 
subject of their last dwelling-place, 
probably the greater number would 
have chosen such a spot as this in 
preference to any other: a few 
would have fancied a constraint in 
its trim neatness, and would have 
preferred the wild hill-top of the 
neighbouring site, with Nature in 
her most negligent attire. 

The light in the churchyard he 
next discovered to have its source 
in a point very near the ground, 
and Stephen imagined it might 
come from a lantern in the interior 
of a partly-dug grave. But a nearer 
approach showed him that its posi- 
tion was immediately under the 
wall of the aisle, and within the 
mouth of an archway. He could 
now hear voices, and the truth of 
the whole matter began to dawn 
upon him. Walking on towards 
the opening, Smith discerned on 
his left hand a heap of earth, and 
before him a flight of stone steps 
which the removed earth had un- 
covered, leading down under the 
edifice. It was the entrance to a 
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large family vault, extending under 
the north aisle. 

Stephen had never before seen 
it open, and descending one or two 
steps stooped to look under the 
arch, The vault appeared to be 
crowded with coffins, with the ex- 
ception of an open central space, 
which had been necessarily kept 
free for ingress and access to the 
sides, round three of which the 
coffins were stacked in stone bins 
or niches. 

The place was well lighted with 
candles stuck in slips of wood that 
were fastened to the wall. On 
making the descent of another step 


Forget I loved thee ! 


the living inhabitants of the vault 
were recognisable. They were his 
father the master-mason, an under 
mason, Martin Cannister, and two 
or three young and old labouring 
men. Crowbars and workmen’s 
hammers were scattered about. 
The whole company, sitting round 
on coffins which had been removed 
from their places, apparently for 
some alteration or enlargement of 
the vault, were eating bread and 
cheese, and drinking ale from a 
cup with two handles, passed round 
from each to each. 

‘Who is dead? Stephen in- 
quired, stepping down. 


FORGET 1 LOVED THEE! 


oe 


Tuou bidd'st me crush it out, and live it down— 
Stamp out its mem’ry from my aching brain ; 
Forget I loved, remove the thorny crown 
That presses on my brow with maddening pain. 


Dost think there lurks within the human breast 
So little of the holy fire of Love 


That words can quench it ? 


Thinkest thou that rest 


Can come with years, or e’en in realms above ? 


I'll tell thee, thou hast never felt the fire 

Of Love’s impassioned flame, or thou wouldst know 
That hope deferred, the unattained desire, 

But fans the embers into brighter glow. 


Forget I loved thee! 


Almost bid me cease 


To dream of heav’n as bury thought of thee ; 
Dost think my heart can ever beat in peace 
Apart from thine? dost think that thou art free ? 


I tell thee, while we hold our earthly sway, 

My every pulse shall beat response to thine; 
Ay, more, when from the earth we pass away, 

Thy spirit’s haunt shall still be sought by mine ! 





‘SPLENDID POVERTIY 


—@——__ 


SucH were the terms in which a 
metropolitan coroner, at an inquiry 
held the other day, under his aus- 
pices, into the death of a needle- 
woman from destitution, character- 
ised the condition of very many of 
our London poor. There were, it 
must be confessed, circumstances 
in the case of a peculiarly aggravat- 
ing nature to a man fresh from an 
imperfectly-digested breakfast and 
the comforts of a well-regulated 
home. The woman—who had for 
months kept starvation at arm’s 
length, subsisting on a pittance of 
a fraction over three shillings a 
week, and resisting the entreaties 
of friends, too poor to help her, that 
she should go into the workhouse 
and break up her home—went with- 
out food for the last time, and died. 
Not content, however, with dying, 
as she might have done, in an or- 
dinary fashion—slipping down ex- 
hausted in the street, on her way 
to the slop-seller with her heavy 
bundle, or even drowning herself 
in the canal—she must needs meet 
death within the limits of her own 
poor threshold, comfortably seated 
in her chair. Perhaps she had felt 
too weak to go out that day, and 
had staggered into the nearest rest- 
ing-place for the time; or had no 
bed to lie upon; or had seated 
herself with the vain intention of 
finishing her daily task: we are not 
exactly told how this was. Any- 
how, here was this woman, who 
might have been nicely warded off 
from the hard world, together with 
fifty or sixty other outcasts, in a 
workhouse, sitting at her ease at 
home. To be sure, she was dead; 


but let us consider the luxury of 
the situation, and cease to speculate 
as to what might have been the real 
circumstances of her case, when we 
hear the burning words of the co- 
roner. No wonder that he was 
angry, and that his wrath was elo- 
quent. ‘This is the way with this 
sort of poor,’ he said; ‘they go 
on living from day to day in their 
splendid poverty, rather than go 
into the workhouse; until some 
morning Death knocks at their 
door, and they drop into a pauper’s 
grave. It is the old, old story.’ 
There was a certain amount of grim 
truth in the statement; only it es- 
caped the coroner to specify the 
particular ‘ splendours’ of the poor 
needlewoman’s home, or the supe- 
rior pomp of a workhouse funeral, 
when conducted over one who has 
expired within its classic walls. 
One of the witnesses at the inquest 
quoted the well-known fact that 
‘many scores’ of needlewomen die 
under the same _ circumstances. 
Our object, however, is not to pur- 
sue farther the immediate subject, 
which closely concerns the wearers 
of cheap clothes, but rather to in- 
quire into a far more numerous 
class than the coroner appears to 
contemplate, whom we shall find 
living under the same conditions, 
if not exactly under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

Poverty, ay ‘splendid’ poverty, 
is by no means exceptional in this 
highly prosperous country, nor con- 
fined to any particular rank in life, 
and its varieties form a curious but 
painful study. The variety of its 
treatment, however, by those most 
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interested—that is, by the poor 
themselves—is even more instruc- 
tive. In London alone a floating 
mass of over one hundred thousand 
men, women, and children, of all 
ages, openly proclaim their impe- 
cuniosity, and enjoy the hospitali- 
ties, in one form or the other (so 
dearly prized by our coroner), of 
their respective workhouses. Of 
course the provincial guests swell 
this number by many hundreds of 
thousands. But when we consider 
the very many obstinate and incor- 
rigible poor, who, like our needle- 
woman, steel their hearts against 
the guardians’ flesh-pots, the army 
grows into a countless host of liv- 
ing skeletons, thinly but decently 
covered with the skin of society. 
For dearer than bread or meat (and 
God knows they are dear enough) 
are the few ‘sticks of furniture,’ the 
cup of non-eleemosynary tea, the 
father’s Bible and the mother’s 
china, the social pipe not necessa- 
rily confined to Sunday or Christ- 
mas-day, and the converse ranging 
over a wider field than fat of beasts 
and leanness ofmen. And yet they 
are thin enough as they sit there, 
watering their tea-leaves or their 
beer, and ‘making believe’ at eating 
butcher’s meat out of the doubtful 
scraps they have collected; but 
they cling to the fact that they are 
still members of the outer world, 
and to the hope that they may one 
day take a better place in it. Poor 
things! they do not often read the 
papers, and so are not troubled in 
their minds by crowner’s-quest law, 
and it will concern them still less 
when ‘Death, knocking at the 
door,’ shall find them ‘at home,’ 
and seated in splendour to receive 
his morning call. 

Who shall presume to lift the 
veil from this or that skeleton, and 
at once measure the height from 
which it has fallen, and count the 
places in which it is broken? This 
one was rickety from its birth, and 
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owed nothing to its parents but 
imperfect formation and evil ex- 
ample. It was physically impos- 
sible for it to earn money and 
make tissue ; mind and body alike 
refused to share any responsibility 
of its future existence with the soul, 
which had to fight the battle of life 
alone. And this has been wasted 
by an accident, or stripped by dis- 
ease. And this other has had its 
dainty flesh picked off by misfor- 
tune, as it is called, by the fangs 
of the law, or, ‘ sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth,’ by those of some 
relative or friend. ‘There they all 
hang swinging on society's gibbet, 
their spare clothing flapping in the 
wintry wind, offenders against the 
creed of Mammon, which counts 
poverty among her least favourite 
sins. And who can tell, as the air 
stirs the rags which serve them for 
clothing, and shows here and there 
a gaunt bone instead of a well- 
turned limb, what shame they feel, 
and how they shrink more and 
more into themselves to avoid far- 
ther detection and exposure? If 
the ‘pride of life’ be a sin, it is, 
alas, an indispensable condition of 
humanity, and we should like, in 2 
certain sense, to see the man, above 
the condition of a street-beggar, 
who would be willing to stand 
either at the Albert Memorial or 
at Aldgate Pump, and make public 
confession that his purse, or his 
stomach, is but indifferently filled. 


- He would, to be sure, infallibly be 


given into custody for begging in 
a royal park or in a City thorough- 
fare, as the case might be; but 
neither this, nor the consciousness 
that his indirect appeal would be 
abortive, deters him from taking a 
course which he avoids because 
simply it would make him either 
an object of public sympathy or 
ridiculous. And much as a man 
dislikes to be pitied, he shuns ridi- 
cule even more, which makes us 
feel that, after all, there is a ridicu- 
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lous side to poverty, on which the 
darning and the patching show 
more than unsuspected holes. Mr. 
Scott cheapening a herring in 
Clare Market before he was called 
to the bar, and Lord Eldon buying 
a salmon at Grove’s after he was 
made Lord Chancellor, are two 
very different people, although in 
both cases the immediate object— 
that of reducing hunger by a fish 
diet—was the same; for a man 
does not dine upon a salmon, 
whatever he may be suspected of 
doing on a herring. And the in- 
evitable inference in the former 
case would be fatal to the customer 
in the eyes of his tradesman, unless 
he could produce a patent of no- 
bility wherein to wrap up the 
bloater, and convey it home. 
After all, the perpetual dissimu- 
lation and concealment waiting 
upon unacknowledged poverty are 
its chief trials. A sensitive, edu- 
cated man is duly conscious, we 
will suppose, of the fact that his 
banker’s balance comprises but two 
figures, and is equally conscious 
that all his friends are just as aware 
of the circumstance as if they were 
clerks in the bank. It seldom 
happens that a person who is 
wealthy seeks to impose upon the 
world a supposition to the contrary ; 
and indeed, when anybody gives 
himself out to be poor, he is 
shrewdly, and often truly, suspected 
to be rich. And yet, although all 
the neighbours and acquaintances 
are fully cognisant of the exact state 
of the case, and know to a shade 
not only what joints are consumed 
at Banyan Cottage, but whether 
they are duly and punctually paid 
for in sterling coin of the realm, 
the rule is to profess to ignore any 
such contingency as the happy fa- 
ther of thirteen children being 
otherwise than on terms of perfect 
financial equality with themselves. 
Whilst he, on his part, shrinking 
from any confidence, save of the 
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most general description, to his 
closest friend, studies day and 
night—in the first place, how he 
may disguise his want of money ; 
and in the second, how he may 
procure it. Besides the eternal 
joints and other elements of health, 
there is the costly penalty for the 
occasional want of it; and there 
are clothing, and education, and 
amusement, and the claims of so- 
ciety, of Mr. Lowe, and of charity, 
to be met in the most ready and 
open-handed fashion out of a purse 
well-nigh too narrow for any single 
one of his many wants. Gradually 
the butcher’s salute grows too fa- 
miliar, considering the prices he 
has the face to charge ; the doctor's 
eye is less ubiquitous than of yore, 
in strict proportion to the non- 
diminution of his potions ; whilst 
Mr. Lowe’s myrmidons hover about 
the house, and make disparaging 
inquiries concerning him and his 
mode of life. One Sunday morm- 
ing he gets a blandly written letter 
from his banker, to the effect that 
his account appears to be overdrawn 
in the sum of twenty-four pounds, 
eighteen shillings, and fourpence ; 
and his cup is full. He seems to 
see the amount in figures of fire 
wreathed about the pillars of the 
church, and the fact written on the 
features of each member of the con- 
gregation whose eye turns towards 
his pew. Perhaps even it may be 
his fate to stand up in that church, 
and enlarge upon the excellences 
of poverty, contentment, and other 
opprobrious virtues of which his 
hearers are willing to leave him in 
full possession, provided, as some 
think, he would only pay with a 
little more regularity. All this is 
a martyrdom compared with which 
that of St. Sebastian was as child’s 
play. Moreover, the butcher, and 
the baker, and the boot-maker, and 
the banker even, are but as dust 
in the balance in comparison with 
the involuntary rebuffs ofthe squire, 
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the patronage of his sympathising 
wife, and the unstudied brutality 
of the new comer with a Lancas- 
trian dialect. Ifall this, and more, 
—to a man who has fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, in the shape of 
cricket at Eton and rowing in the 
university eight at Oxford; who has 
married for love, like many of his 
betters, and, unlike them, sees every 
day more and more excuse for such 
an indiscretion,—be not ‘splendid 
poverty’ of the most severe and 
virulent type, then the sooner so- 
ciety brings in a new Poor Law 
the better. In most of such cases, 
out-door relief is injudiciously ad- 
ministered, and the humiliated re- 
cipient keeps his tent, an impecu- 
nious Achilles, devouring in secret 
alike his griefs and his joints. 
Then there is the man in a pub- 
lic office, rising by annual creepings 
of ten pounds additional salary to 
the dignity of head of his room, 
and say four hundred a year. By 
the time he has reached this ulti- 
mate pinnacle of glory, he will be 
more than fifty years of age, he will 
have eight or nine children, meat 
will probably be two shillings a 
pound, and bread eighteenpence a 
loaf. We say nothing of coals, in- 
come-tax, and other luxuries, nor 
of the trifling requirements in the 
way of rent, clothes, beer, wine, 
and travelling expenses; for he 
has inevitably migrated to some 
suburb on a railway, to avoid pro- 
fessedly the cost of town life, but 
in reality to find the prices of every- 
thing mounting to very nearly the 
same’ level as in London, mainly 
from the fact that so very many are 
doing the same thing. But at pre- 
sent, with only two hundred pounds 
a year, his family is restricted to a 
wife, three children, and a servant, 
whose duties are periodically light- 
ened by the irregular ministrations 
of a young lady from the workhouse, 
apt to make unexpected appear- 
ances, arrayed in a brown-holland 
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pinafore and a shock head of hair, 
but always with her mouth full. 
And the few articles of food and 
obvious requirement that we have 
specified have not as yet quite 
reached their maximum price, and 
leave a margin for imagination, if 
not for expenditure. Every house- 
keeper, however, from the highest 
to the lowest, will recognise the 
fact that it is not so much the items 
of living constantly under review 
that appear to absorb so intrusive 
a share of the income as those hate- 
ful, always disputed, but most cor- 
rect ‘little bills’ that, irregularly but 
inevitably, find their way into the 
monthly or quarterly accounts. 
Surely, never was a house so badly 
built ; and if there is no repairing 
lease, the landlord is always out of 
town, and the tenant has to see to 
it. And there is the rent due next 
week, by the way, and the little 
treasurer has only five pounds in 
hand towards it. Possibly this fact, 
or it may be a rather more feeble 
dinner than usual, prompts the head 
of the house to inquire what in the 
world she does with all the money ; 
and although she does not remind 
him that those very five pounds 
were sent her a month or two ago 
by her mother for herself, she does 
venture to allude to the small trio 
sleeping up-stairs in happy ignor- 
ance of Euclid or Colenso. More- 
over, in the early years of married 
existence, when children are a com- 
parative novelty, parental anxicty 
is abnormally great, and the doctor 
seems to be ever in the house, and 
to play the part of Chorus for the 
establishment. His are the visits 
paid on the wettest days, his the 
news contributed by the wife at the 
dinner-table, his the neat handwrit- 
ing on the envelope which the un- 
suspecting husband opens at Christ- 
mas. ‘That man been here again 
to-day ?’ shouts the unhappy house- 
holder, as he detects the too well- 
known parentage of the gossip with 
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which his helpmate hopes to im- 
part a piquancy to his hash. ‘ Yes, 
dearest ; poor Tommy was so ex- 
cessively green this morning, after 
you left, that I felt quite anxious ; 
and when Dr. Nux had gone, Jane 
missed a whole pot of jam, which 
I can’t help thinking Tommy must 
have taken. The doctor said he 
was going to Lady Aspen, and that 
it was all in his way.’ All, indeed ! 
But, doctor, when you have planted 
a few more of those olive-branches 
round that table, somehow you will 
drop, let us hope, out of that family 
circle, and, save as a genial and 
well-remembered old friend, be seen 
there no more. Parental love can 
hardly be more perfect, but will be 
less fearful. 

Years have rolled on, the stucco 
has all peeled off the suburban 
villa, the gates and doors refuse al- 
ternately to open and shut, and the 
garden has developed into a cheer- 
ful cemetery. But the head ofthe 
room, an old bachelor, has choked 
himself, like a pauper on Christmas- 
day, dining at Greenwich, and our 
friend has succeeded to his vacant 
chair, and to his salary of 337. 6s. 8d. 
a month. Moreover, a professed 
cook has been added to his estab- 
lishment, as well as several chil- 
dren. The young lady from the 
workhouse was popularly supposed 
to have secretly conveyed, under 
her pinafore, sides of bacon from 
her employer’s kitchen to her own 
residence, and was, at an early 
date, requested to send in her re- 
signation. At the present moment 
she is represented by a boy, whose 
duties appear to consist mainly in 
watering the boots and shoes, keep- 
ing out of the way, and telling un- 
truths. In all other respects, things 
seem to be going on very much as 
at first—with a difference. To our 
mind the face of the head of the 
room is scarcely so pleasant as 
it used to be, and the signs of 
wealth are by no means more abun- 
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dant than of yore. If the truth 
must be told, he anticipated the 
retirement of Mr. Gorger from gout 
many years before that Greenwich 
dinner, and out of that very small 
piece of cloth cut for himself, as 
well as for his family, coats which 
were far too long in the waist. 
Somehow, the bills seem not only 
to run, but, as Mr. Gladstone said 
of somebody else’s revenue, to jump 
and spring ; and they are now fairly 
round his neck, embracing him, but 
in no loving grasp. His wife, who 
forms his Vigilance Committee, is 
at her wits’ end to meet the ex- 
penses of a household now num- 
bering a dozen souls. She never 
looks at a newspaper that she does 
not see that meat, coals, bread, and 
potatoes, to say nothing of house- 
rent, taxes, and wages, have either 
risen or are about to rise. As for 
the luxuries of life, she has had but 
little experience of them since the 
day when she left her father’s house. 
To be sure, they went to the opera 
once a few years ago, when they 
missed the night train, and had to 
pay nine-and-sixpence to a drunken 
cabman. And it does not seem so 
long ago since she and Charles 
went to Broadstairs—the year their 
children all took the scarlatina, 
through a policeman on their beat 
having it in his house. They do 
not accept invitations, as they can- 
not give dinners, although they are 
bound sometimes to ask the men 
out of Charles’s office, on which 
occasions she privately affirms the 
consumption of light claret to be 
positively wasteful. As they are 
too poor, they are too proud for 
society, which likes people to be 
either rich or submissive, and her 
callers are few. So she sits there 
in her little drawing-room, which, 
in spite of everything, or rather, 
thanks to her, is pretty enough, 
wrinkling her brows over the house 
books, and desperately but in vain 
trying to turn most of the figures 
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the other way. And she joins the 
children at their dinner of cold 
meat and potatoes, whilst we fear 
Charles is stepping across to the 
club, just to inquire for his letters, 
and, if he meets any fellow there, 
have a bit of lunch. What is this 
but ‘splendid poverty’? It is no 
extreme case, nor too fanciful a pic- 
ture, and we have selected only one 
instance out of very many thou- 
sands, comprising every class of 
educated humanity, to whom the 
struggle to keep up appearances, 
in this age of high civilisation and 
high prices, is even worse than 
poverty itself. 

But it is not only the very poor, 
or those whose families make them 
poor, who may be alone included 
in this category. There is the 
peer, or the man of ancient and 
honourable family, with an estate 
crippled by his predecessors, or 
perchance by himself. It is every- 
body’s business to know how much 
he ought to be able to spend a 
year, and what he actually dis- 
burses. The personal character- 
istics of so distinguished an indi- 
vidual are not allowed to be hid 
under a bushel ; and if he is chary 
in parting with his money, it is 
not set down to niggardliness, 
when half London and all the 
country-side know exactly who 
hold his parchments and for what 
sums. Lucky for him that, come 
what may, he is still a peer, or 
baronet, or head of an ancient 
house, and that there are privileges 
and honours attaching to the situ- 
ation of which nothing but death 
can divest him. Still we question 
if he shares the satisfaction which 
the general public feels in being 
partners of his secret ; and we are 
sure that of all the forms of ‘splen- 
did poverty,’ his is the most acute. 
When he goes up to London to 
attend Parliament, he has to live 
a: an hotel, his town-house being 
let, and he has to canvass for the 
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governorship of a colony as for a 
clerkship in the Custom House. 
In the country, nearly all the land 
he can see from his windows is 
mortgaged, and he lives the life 
almost of a state prisoner. His 
stables are half empty, and the 
other half indifferently filled ; his 
peaches and his pheasants find 
their way, but not as presents, to 
other tables. Ifa public subscrip- 
tion, whether to the church or the 
hounds, is on foot, he is aware 
that whatever he may give he can 
ill afford, and is less than what 
many expect of him. To make 
matters worse, his mortgagee has 
bought an estate in the neighbour- 
hood, and prides himself, as he 
openly expresses it, in being able 
to put down thousands where the 
other only puts hundreds. He 
can make no settlement on his 
daughters, and he can but hope 
that his son may live to be better 
off than himself. He does not 
care, as he faces the long galleries 
on a rainy day, to meet the eyes 
of the family portraits on the walls. 
They seem to look down upon 
him sternly and sadly, as though 
they knew that virtually they are 
the property of Samuel Spindle, 
Esquire, of Manchester and Berke- 
ley-square. If it comes to that, 
does Prince Percinet or the Caliph 
of Bagdad never condescend to 
accept a loan from some wealthy 
Orientalist? Does the Princess 
Graciosa or the Queen of Egypt 
never wear paste at the Opera, 
whilst their diamonds are under 
the charge of that Hebrew gentle- 
man in the box over there? Are 
we not daily witnessing the spec- 
tacle of royal personages reduced 
to selling their valuables in order 
to obtain the means of subsistence? 

To say the truth, the higher we 
go in the social scale, the more 
are we struck, not alone by force 
of contrast, with the vast amount 
of poverty, of one kind or another, 
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incidental to society. Let any 
one who knows London well stand 
in the Park (any day but Sunday), 
at high water, in the height of the 
season, and beneath all that glitter 
and show of solid wealth and hol- 
low tinsel will he not see as much 
real poverty, however splendid, as 
may be met in many a side street ? 
To think of the meannesses, the 
cheatings, the lyings, the sins, ay, 
still the needs, which are all pressed 
into the service of that monster 
procession before the bronze statue, 
which might well be taken by our 
foreign visitors for our Juggernaut 
of Mammon! How many thou- 
sands of that giddy throng save 
and pinch throughout the rest of 
the livelong year that they may 
accomplish a month or two of the 
season in town, and be locked, 
two or three times a week, in the 
same crush with a duchess and a 
drab! And if the private hotels, 
and the lodging-houses, and the 
shops could speak, what stories 
they would tell of the griping shab- 
binesses with which such gentry 
illustrate their pilgrimage! Whilst 
on Sundays, under the guise of 
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retirement from the world, they 
practise still more petty economies, 
and save up their cheap finery and 
their sham civilities for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

We started in the extreme east 
of London, and now find ourselves 
in the fashionable west, and still 
we encounter the same race for 
life at very nearly equal weights, 
considering the varied breeds of 
the horses. But the riding is very 
different, and although all mean to 
win, many come to grief, and the 
‘tailing off’ is considerable. If 
we wanted to name the most strik- 
ing instance of ‘ splendid poverty,’ 
it would be found in the mass of 
pauperism and destitution, eating 
into the heart of the richest city in 
the world. No class is exempt 
from it; no exertions, however 
strenuous, render us all wholly 
proof against it. There is political 
danger in such terrible contrast, 
and social death in such a hollow 
life. Let society look to it, and 
in time, that no coroner be sum- 
moned to inquire into the causes 
of her dissolution. 
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HE comes, the month of storms, his features cast 

In ice, with train of sleet and whelming flood ; 
With devastation on his stormy blast, 

And blighting hopes just in their early bud. 
He comes, the month of ice and biting frost ; 

And homeless wanderers, shivering in his breath, 
Friendless, on waves of fell misfortune tossed, 

Sink in Despair’s dark sea, and welcome death. 
He goes, the king of winter’s retinue, 

And, like a pitying conqueror, bestows 
Blossoms of flower and fruit, that spring to view 

To heal the wounds left by his frost and snows. 
He dies, and in his death-throe heaves a sigh 
That wakes to life sweet Spring’s long slumbering eye. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
MY RELATIONS. 


My uncle supped with us that 
night. When we reached home, 
I ran up-stairs, took off my fur- 
tippet and evening finery, put on 
a plain muslin dress, and went 
down to ask if I didn’t look more 
like myself. 

‘I do not think the old self is 
much changed,’ said my uncle 
fondly. A happy man was he. 
Once or twice he laid down his 
knife and fork, and turned round 
to look at me nestling close beside 
him. 

‘Now I wonder whether I am 
awake or dreaming?’ he remarked 
at length. ‘I must pinch myself 
to find out.’ 

‘Tf Giles, I’ve lost two horses, 
to my cost. If not, odds bodikins ! 
I have found a cart,”’ I quoted 
gleefully. ‘Uncle, were you not 
very proud of me to-night? I can 
assure you I felt very glad of my- 
self, to borrow a phrase from Signor 
Dillaro.’ 

‘Why most particular to-night ? 
inquired Madame. 

‘I am modest,’ I answered ; ‘ask 
Herr Droigel.’ 

‘Because,’ he said,—‘ ach ! how 
can I reproduce the scene !—be- 
cause she sang as she has sung 
never before—because she took 
the house with her, and made that 
being angelic, Miss Hawtrey, turn 
white with envy—because to-night, 
more than ever, she is the child of 
Droigel—his, mind, child—to ex- 
press my stupid thought.’ 

‘I am sure Annie and I owe a 
debt of gratitude to you we can 


never repay,’ remarked my uncle. 
But the Professor put this aside 
with a wave of his hand. 

‘It might have been a matter of 
business and interest once,’ he said, 
with a mixture of pathos and ten- 
derness ; ‘but that time has gone 
and passed. Between her and 
Gretchen his love now could dis- 
tinguish no difference.—Is it not 
so, wife of mine?’ he asked, turn- 
ing to Madame for confirmation of 
this, as he did, when she was pre- 
sent, of all other deviations from 
truth. 

“Ves.” 

Madame could not say the re- 
verse ; sO great was his love, that 
had her Gretchen not a disposi- 
tion most amiable, she might have 
cause for jealousy. 

‘Stuff, mother ! exclaimed Gret- 
chen, in anything rather than an 
amiable manner. 

‘My child! said Herr Droigel 
reprovingly. 

‘ True, papa,’ observed Gretchen 
quickly ; ‘it was very rude, and I 
beg pardon; but the idea of my 
being jealous of Annie!’ And to 
my intense surprise, she came 
round from where she sat and 
kissed me. ‘ Papa may be as fond 
of you as he likes,’ she went on, 
addressing my astonished self, ‘ but 
he could not make me jealous. 
Remember that—no one could 
make me jealous of you.’ And 
then, with a heightened colour, she 
returned to her seat; while I, to 
change a conversation which had 
suddenly turned into a dangerous, 
and to me unintelligible, channel, 
asked my uncle about Mrs. Isaac 
and thechildren, Tommy especially. 
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That morning I had the plea- 
sure of seeing my aunt and the 
young ladies. I walked round be- 
fore breakfast to their lodgings, 
which were close at hand, and had 
the pleasure of partaking of that 
meal with those who were, so said 
my aunt, ‘my own blood-relations ; 
and blood is thicker than water, 
you know, my dear,’ she added, as 
if stating some curious physical 
fact caviare to the multitude. 

On the whole, looking at my re- 
. lations, I thought I preferred wa- 
ter. Time and prosperity had not 
improved my aunt's appearance : 
the former had rendered her very 
stout and florid; the latter had 
caused her to affect dresses of 
staring colours and remarkable pat- 
terns. She had attained the pos- 
session of that massive cable-pat- 
tern chain mentioned in an early 
part of this story, and her manner 
was a curious mixture of arrogance 
and subserviency. 

She always seemed on the point 
of lording her position over me, as 
in the old times departed, but 
changed her tone when she sud- 
denly remembered my position was 
as good as hers. 

‘Not quite so respectable,’ she 
took care to inform me before she 
left London, ‘as might have been 
wished ; but, then, people cannot 
pick and choose, and it is wonder- 
ful how lucky you have been.’ 

It never occurred to Mrs. Isaac 
that my own endeavours had, in the 
smallest degree, contributed to my 
success. She regarded the whole 
matter as she might a fortunate 
draw in a lottery; which way of 
regarding artistic success is not, I 
find, uncommon. 

In my aunt's estimation, had 
Heaven been just or the Fates aus- 
picious, Jemima Jane, or some other 
of her daughters, should have at- 
tracted the notice of Herr Droigel, 
in which case, as she neatly stated 
her opinion to the Professor, ‘ there 
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would have been something to show 
for the money.’ 

* You are an epigrammatic dear 
lady,’ answered the Professor, which 
phrase Mrs. Isaac happily took to 
mean something eminently compli- 
mentary, and said afterwards to her 
friends at Kingslough that ‘ really, 
for a German, that Herr Droigel 
seemed a very intelligent sort of 
person.’ 

I could not—though it has al- 
ways been a rule of mine to ab- 
stain from fetching and carrying— 
resist repeating this utterance to 
my ‘master, who laughed at it till 
his sides ached. 

Indeed, I fear he and I took a 
considerable amount of amusement 
out of Mrs. Isaac. If we talked a 
little less about the follies and vul- 
garities of her offspring, it was only 
human—they chanced, unhappily, 
to be uncle Isaac’s children as 
well. 

Those were the days when ex- 
tremely full dresses were worn— 
full at the bottom, equally full at 
the waist; and my cousins had 
thought it necessary to develop an 
amount of bustle and of gathers 
and double gathers on their hips, 
which gave them an extraordinary 
appearance. Bodices were then 
worn peaked or rounded in front, 
and fastened up behind with hooks 
and eyes. <A back as flat as a 
pasteboard, and of immense length, 
was considered part of a ‘fine 
figure’ at Kingslough, I discovered ; 
and I found also, from listening to 
my aunt’s conversation, that the 
greater the number of breadths 
which could be coaxed into a skirt, 
the more fashionable it was con- 
sidered. 

‘You mayn’t believe me,’ said 
Mrs. Isaac, who evidently consi- 
dered my attire behind the age, 
‘but my Jemima has ten breaths’ 
—thus she pronounced ‘ breadths’ 
—‘in that gown she is wearing, 
and every one is a yard wide.— 
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Get up, dear, and let your cousin 
see.’ 

I did see. Jemima Jane arose, 
and favoured me with a view of 
her person. She was well-grown 
and large-boned — altogether the 
sort of frame on which a light-blue 
dress, with an immense check pat- 
tern, might be supposed to show 
to advantage. 

‘It’s very stylish and genteel,’ 
suggested my aunt. 

‘It is very uncommon,’ I as- 
sented. 

‘We said, When we see Annie, 
we'll see the fashions,’ she went 
on, looking disparagingly at my 
<lress ; ‘but you never were much 
of a one for showing off clothes, or 
making the most of yourself.’ 

*I am afraid I was not,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘but you will see plenty of 
dress and fashion when you go into 
Regent-street and the Park.’ 

‘Of course, Annie, you are going 
to show us the lions,’ interposed 
Jemima Jane, turning her engaged 
cing round and round a stubby red 
finger. 

*I am not my own mistress,’ I 
answered, with a smile born of 
gratitude at the thought. 

‘Tut, tut! exclaimed my aunt 
jubilantly ; ‘ we'll ask your teacher 
to give you a holiday.’ 

‘Thank you, aunt,’ I said de- 
cnurely. 

Just then my uncle entered, ac- 
companied by Herr Droigel. Al- 
ready the former had taken a walk 
into the Strand, thence through 
St. James’s Park, returning by the 
Horse Guards; then he had walked 
<lown Parliament-street and cross- 
ed Westminster-bridge, making his 
way back by Blackfriars and Fleet- 
street, Drury-lane, Covent-garden, 
and a few other short cuts, to our 
house, north of what was then call- 
ed the City-road. There he picked 
up Herr Droigel, who had happily 
already breakfasted, and who, 
smiling benignantly, was intro- 
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duced to Mrs. Isaac and the young 
ladies. 

‘I was just saying,’ began my 
aunt, after her offer of weak tea 
and cold toast had been delivered, 
‘that we would ask you to give 
Annie a holiday. We want to buy 
some things.’ Then she looked 
mysterious, and the girls began to 
giggle. 

* Herr Droigel knows all about 
the matter, my dear,’ said her hus- 
band. 

‘Well, indeed, it would have 
been too bad to make a stranger 
of you after all you have done for 
Annie,’ she went on, directing her 
reply to the Professor ; ‘and there 
is nothing to be ashamed of that 
I can see in a daughter being about 
to settle herself suitably and re- 
spectably—’ 

‘ Ashamed, madame” cried Herr 
Droigel. ‘It is a thing to glory in 
—to rejoice over. And which 
young miss is it that means to 
make her betrothed so happy ?” 

‘QO, my eldest, of course,’ said 
the proud mother, indicating Je- 
mima, who coloured and simpered 
and bridled. 

‘Why, of course?’ asked Droigel 
innocently. ‘There is*no order 
of precedence in marriage here, is 
there ?” 

‘Not exactly,’ explained my 
aunt ; ‘ but first come, first served, 
you know.’ 

‘True: an adage most admira- 
ble. Ah, what a fortunate man to 
be this young lady's choice! And 
so you desire that Annie should 
assist in selecting the trousseau ? 
Her time, as you know, dear 
madame, is much occupied, but 
still she shall go.—Yes, we can 
manage it, Annie, is it not so? 
But you must take care of your- 
self—no headache—no white tired 
face— 

‘Annie isn’t delicate,’ interposed 
Mrs. Isaac; ‘she always looked 
thin and pale, but she never ailed 








like my children. Little as any 

one mightthink it, [have known my 
girls forced to go to bed ill, while 
their cousin played herself about 
upon the sands.’ 

Which was indeed quite true ; 
but then her girls were given to 
over-eating, and even had my in- 
clinations been in that direction, 
there would have been no possible 
means of gratifying them. 

‘ Strange !’ mused Herr Droigel. 
‘And yet your young misses now 
put the cheeks of my Annie to re- 
proach. ‘They look indeed in in- 
solent health.’ 

*You mean rude health, don’t 
you, Herr Droigel ?’ I suggested, 
laughing at his assumption of ig- 
norance, at my aunt’s look of hor- 
rified astonishment. 

‘Are the words not identical ?’ 
he inquired, surveying us all with 
a bland smile. ‘ My dear madame, 
forgive this stupid fellow. Out of 
my music I am a fool.’ 

‘We can't allow that, can we, 
papa?’ said Mrs. Isaac, her good- 
humour restored, appealing to the 
father of her children. ‘So Annie 
may come?’ she went on. ‘I am 
sure she ought to be very much 
obliged to you.’ 

‘Herr Droigel is aware of my 
sentiments, aunt,’ I remarked. 

‘But, madame, pardon,’ began 
the Professor, ‘I am dull, and I 
cannot see how this dear Annie will 
help the momentous choice. You 
take her into a shop, and set her 
down before a counter. Shopman 
lowers rolls of silks and satins. 
Annie would buy anything she 
was told. She is still a child— 
a baby. If you want help, judg- 
ment, some one able to talk to 
the British tradesman, take my 
Gretchen. Ah! Ha! I tell our 
Annie her little gift of song should 
have come to Gretchen—that she 
is in unlawful possession of stolen 
goods.’ 

‘I think that myself,’ said Mrs. 
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Isaac. ‘It is better to be born 
lucky than rich, as the saying is. 
And Annie has been a lucky girl. 
I only hope she is sufficiently 
thankful for all the good fortune 
that has dropped into her lap. 
When I look back and think about 
her, the whole story seems like a 
fairy tale.’ 

‘So it does to me,’ I remarked ; 
‘extremely like Cinderella and the 
glass slipper, only I have neither 
seen nor danced with the Prince 
as yet.’ 

‘Annie, Annie,’ remonstrated 
the Professor in a stage whisper, 
whilst Mrs. Isaac coloured, and the 
girls tittered, and my uncle rising 
said, 

‘If we mean to do anything to- 
day, had we not better be doing it 
without more delay ?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried Herr Droigel 
eagerly, ‘and you, dear sir, trust 
yourself to me, is it not so? whilst 
the ladies exchange their private 
confidences. Annie, if Gretchen 
can be of any service on your 
delicate mission, she is as ever 
ready to answer to your beck 
and call. We meet together at a 
friendly tea. Till then—’ The re- 
mainder of the sentence was lost 
in an elaborate and comprehensive 
bow. 

‘What a funny man !’ remarked 
Jemima Jane, as the door closed 
behind him. 

‘He is nice though, and good- 
natured,’ said her sister. 

‘It is nothing short of a miracle 
that Annie should have fallen on 
such a friend,’ observed Mrs. Isaac. 
She did not approve of miracles 
being wrought in favour of any 
one outside her own family, and 
her tone expressed this. 

‘I think I shall go round for 
Gretchen,’ I began; ‘ she knows far 
more about shops and shopping 
than I do.’ 

‘But remember you are to come 
with us as well,’ exclaimed Jemima, 
M 
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who was sharp enough to under- 
stand I had meditated escaping 
from the expedition. 

‘Of course,’ was my resigned 
answer. 

‘Cannot we go to Herr Droigel’s 
with you?’ asked my aunt. 

‘It would be out of your way. I 
shall be back by the time you and 
the girls are ready.’ And without 
wajting for farther suggestions, I 
ran down-stairs, and left the trio 
to criticise me at their leisure. 

Gretchen I knew would impress 
them. I longed to see Mrs. Isaac’s 
face when she beheld that young 
person; and I walked rapidly 
homeward, thinking the while 
which dress I should like her to 
wear—which of her bonnets was 
most becoming to her. 

‘Whither away so fast, Miss 
Trenet?? were the words that 
roused me from an imaginary con- 
templation of Gretchen, clad in a 
light-blue muslin that I particu- 
larly admired, flecked with white 
spots, and flounced to perfection ; 
and with a slight start I stopped 
suddenly, and looking up, found my- 
self face to face with Mr. Sylvester. 

There he stood —the same hand- 
some, courteous gentleman I could 
remember knowing by sight and 
hearsay for more than half my life- 
time, but his manner was kinder 
and more cordial than I had ever 
felt it in my London experience of 
his acquaintance, and he smiled 
even while he apologised for start- 
ling me. 

‘I was surprised to meet you all 
alone,’ he said ; ‘I have just seen 
Miss Droigel, and she told me you 
were spending the day with some 
relatives.’ 

‘I shall have to spend it with 
them,’ I answered so ruefully that 
he smiled again. ‘I am now on 
my way to ask Gretchen to go shop- 
ping with us.’ 

‘ An occupation ladies delight in, 
I am told.’ 
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‘I do not,’ was my reply. ‘Gret- 
chen does though, I think; but 
then, she understands all about it 
—that makes such a difference.’ 

‘I suppose so. She delights in 
shopping for the same reason that 
you delight in music.’ 

‘J do not delight in music.’ 

‘What ! tired of it already, not- 
withstanding the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which your song was receiv- 
ed last night ? I never heard more 
hearty applause.’ 

‘Were you there? I asked. ‘I 
did not see you.’ 

‘I was not in the reserved seats; 
I sat near your uncle, whom I 
know by sight, and thought of in- 
troducing myself, and saying some- 
thing I have decided I ought to 
repeat to you or him.’ 

‘What is it? why not say it to 
me?” 

‘I will, having had the good for- 
tune to meet you. You must re- 
member how difficult—impossible, 
I might substitute—it has been to 
speak a sentence to you alone.’ 

‘TI am not likely to forget that,’ 
I replied ; ‘ but Herr Droigel means 
it entirely for my good.’ 

‘The course he pursues is judi- 
cious,’ returned Mr. Sylvester, ‘and 
I for one should not resent it, were 
his restrictions less sweeping. How- 
ever, I have found my opportunity, 
and this is what I want to say: 
One day when Madame Serlini was 
speaking about you and Herr Droi- 
gel—observing what a marvellous 
teacher he was, and so forth—she 
remarked that she hoped your 
guardians, whoever they might be, 
would see you did not enter hastily 
into agreements for any lengthened 
period.’ 

‘I do not exactly understand 
what you mean,’ I said. 

‘You understand that, according 
to his own statement, Droigel is a 
child of nature.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, laughing. 

* Well, then, what Madame Ser- 
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lini evidently thinks is, that he is a 
child who knows much more of the 
world and its ways than you, and 
who will very probably try to make 
an exceedingly good thing out of 
your future.’ 

‘But ofcourse he expects to make 
money by my singing,’ I replied. 

‘Of course ; but if you must sing, 
you ought to make money too— 


that is all. I hope you will not con-. 


sider me officious or troublesome 
for having mentioned this matter 
to you ?” 

*O, no, indeed: I 
grateful.’ 

‘Perhaps you will talk it over 
with your uncle ?’ 

*T think not, I said, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

* May I ask why not ?” 

‘You know what Herr Droigel 
is as well as I,’ was my reply; ‘at 
least, perhaps not quite so well, but 
that makes no difference. Now, 
my uncle believes him to be pre- 
cisely what he calls himself—a man 
who wears his heart on his sleeve.’ 

‘ And therefore—’ suggested Mr. 
Sylvester. 

I paused. 

‘He is happy in knowing I have 
such a good home—that my wel- 
fare is looked after by one whom 
he imagines to be utterly unselfish 
and straightforward.’ 

‘Yes? It was all my companion 
said, but it was interrogative. 

‘If I told him Herr Droigel, 
though so kind to and fond of me, 
is—a—a—I scarcely know how to 
express myself.’ 

‘A humbug,’ added Mr. 
vester. 

*} think that is what I mean,’ I 
agreed, though a feeling I could 
scarcely define prevented my re- 
peating the word. ‘My uncle would 
get anxious about me, and he could 
do nothing—no one could do any- 
thing. Herr Droigel may not be 
always quite—true,’ I went on des- 
perately, ‘but next to my grand- 
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mother and uncle Isaac he has 
been the best friend I ever had. I 
love them all—Herr Droigel, Ma- 
dame, and Gretchen—they have 
been good and kind to me; and I 
am very, very much obliged to you, 
but please do not say anything about 
this to any one, and I will not 
either.’ 

I held out my hand as I finished 
my sentence, feeling in a great flut- 
ter of nervousness and apprehen- 
sion—nervousness at having spoken 
so freely to Mr. Sylvester, appre- 
hension lest Herr Droigel should 
by any evil chance pass that way, 
and see me talking to him. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Mr. Sylvester, 
with a grave smile; adding, ‘then 
you think you are quite capable of 
taking care of yourself ?’ 

‘Iam taken almost too much 
care of,’ I answered. ‘ As to money, 
except that I wished to make a 
success, and prove what Gretchen 
calls a “ good speculation,” I have 
never given it a thought until now.” 

‘Pity you ever should have to 
give it a thought,’ he remarked. ‘If 
I can be of use to you at any time, 
remember you have another friend 
besides Herr Droigel and your 
uncle.’ 

He was gone, to my intense re- 
lief; he raised his hat, and turned 
slowly away. Never during the 
whole time passed under Herr 
Droigel’s roof had I ever kept a 
secret from my master, and how I 
was to face Gretchen, and tell her 
nothing of my interview, puzzled 
me not a little. 

So great indeed was my per- 
plexity that I went a little round, 
in order to compose my feelings ; 
indeed, I took quite a détour, and 
thus added another sin to those 
already committed. 

And yet there was a sense of 
guilty joy in my heart as I walked 
up one street, and along another, 
and down a third—I felt like a 
prisoner who has broken bounds ; 
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but still there was a sense of de- 
light in remembering that I had 
been for a few minutes, that I was 
still for a few minutes, free. So 
much did this novel sensation im- 
press me, that I began to speculate 
whether one day I might not ob- 
tain my liberty altogether, and go 
about and see people as Gretchen 
did, unattended—without anybody 
saying me ‘ yea’ or ‘ nay.’ 

I was, however, notwithstanding 
all these audacious ideas, too much 
of a coward and a captive to dare 
prolong my walk; and so after a 
delay which certainly did not ex- 
ceed ten minutes, I knocked at 
Herr Droigel’s door. 

When she heard my voice, Gret- 
chen came out into the hall. 

‘Your papa said you would go 
out with us to-day,’ I began; ‘I 
hope you will. My aunt knows 
nothing about London, and I know 
nothing of shopping ; and she wants 
to buy the trousseau.’ 

‘That is certainly more my de- 
partment than yours,’ answered 
Gretchen, ‘ but you must not ex- 
pect me to go without you.’ 

‘No. I have promised them to 
get back as soon as possible. And, 
Gretchernput on your blue muslin 
and the new bonnet.’ 

‘What! Waste all that sweet- 
ness on aunt Jane? exclaimed 
Gretchen, in amazement. 

‘She evidently thinks I am 
such a dowdy,’ I said, in expla- 
nation. 

‘So that for tlie honour of the 
establishment—’ began Gretchen. 
‘Well, if I must—I must.’ And 
she ran up to the first landing, 
where she paused to say, ‘ By the 
bye, Annie, you have just con- 
trived to miss seeing an admirer 
of yours.’ 

Though my thoughts were full 
of Mr. Sylvester, the word she em- 
ployed threw them off that track, 
and I exclaimed— 

‘Signor Dellaro? He was won- 
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derfully gracious and compliament- 
ary last night.’ 

‘No; there has been a note 
from Dellaro, speaking of you in 
the tenderest manner — written 
evidently after supper, but that fact 
does not detract from the merits 
of the composition. Our early 
visitor was Miss Cleeve’s friend, 
Mr. Sylvester. He came to leave 
his congratulations, or condolences, 
on your latest triumph. He seemed 
very much at a loss how to express 
his feelings, however. I fancy, al- 
though he likes listening to singing, 
he considers singing in itself a sin- 
ful recreation. Still, he acknow- 
ledged the reception you met with 
was marvellous. I suggested it was 
something like what Miss Cleeve 
desired to experience, and he in- 
stantly froze into an iceberg. After 
all, I think Miss Cleeve was right. 
For my part, I would as soon 
marry Sir Charles Grandison.’ 

‘I suppose I ought to feel very 
much obliged to him,’ I said; the 
consciousness of deceit lying like 
a crime at my heart. 

‘Of course you ought ; though 
I have not the faintest idea why. 
But I suppose it is a marvellous 
act of condescension for any one 
connected with the Wiffordes even 
to speak to an artiste. Of course 
it is all for love of Miss Cleeve. 
He knows she likes you, and thinks 
to please her by calling. But he 
would rather not have called—I 
could see that. When he found 
that papa was out and mamma in- 
visible, he fled from the drawing- 
room. I can use no other word to 
express the precipitate marner in 
which he retired. Now I shall go 
and dress, and astonish Mrs. Isaac 
Motfield with a vision of loveli- 
ness.’ 

Which she did. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
MY COUSINS PERFORM. 


No person need ever desire to 
see another more amazed than my 
aunt was at sight of Miss Gretchen 
Droigel. She was so surprised that 
for a few moments she actually 
lost fluency of utterance, whilst 
the girls remained dumb. By the 
time they had closely scrutinised 
and mentally appraised Gretchen’s 
attire, they felt consoled. After 
all, she only wore a muslin—ay, 
but such a muslin! Only a silken 
scarf—but worn with such coquet- 
tish grace. Only a white aérophane 
bonnet, trimmed with a little lace, 
and ornamented by a blush rose, 
leaves and bud—but O, what a 
beautiful face it shaded! But 
they were as well dressed as she, 
in their own opinion: and when 
people turned round in the street 
to stare at our party, as well they 
might, my cousins attributed these 
marks of respect to their own at- 
tractions ; whereas, it was only the 
discrepancy between Gretchen’s 
appearance and theirs which ren- 
dered us so conspicuous. It was 
not long before Mrs. Isaac took 
occasion to inform me— 

‘You are just as insignificant- 
looking as ever, Annie.’ 

‘Yes, aunt,’ I replied meekly; 
but I did not add, that out in the 
London streets is about the last 
place in the world where a woman 
would wish to look significant. O 
that day—that weary, weary day 
—the horrors of which seem to 
lengthen themselves out once more 
as memory recalls their misery. 

Gretchen was by instinct too 
genuinely a citizen of the world, 
she was by habit and training too 
thoroughly a Londoner, to feel as 
annoyances those things which 
were to my different nature, to my 
narrower experience, torture. 

She thought nothing of our being 
expected to stand five in a row 
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along the pavement, whilst Mrs, 
Isaac and her daughters poured 
forth voluble inquiries concerning 
this building or that statue (Mrs. 
Isaac pronounced the latter word 
‘ statute’). She was willing to stop 
at every attractive shop-window for 
such a time that I momentarily 
dreaded a policeman asking us to 
move on. She stood absolutely in- 
different, whilst my aunt had half 
a shopful of goods brought down 
for her inspection, and then walked 
out after buying nothing; remark- 
ing in a patronising manner that 
she would perhaps call again. In 
one place, when this statement was 
made, I saw the man wink to his 
neighbour, who winked in return, 
and then coughed vigorously. 

‘I cannot endure this any longer, 
Gretchen,’ I said, when at length 
Jemima Jane, having seen a silk 
which she desired for her wedding- 
dress, her mother commenced a 
‘deal’ for it, by offering the shop- 
man one-half the price he asked. 
‘I feel ready to sink into the ground 
with shame.’ 

‘If you can manage to sink into 
the ground, why not do so?’ she 
inquired ; ‘ but as for the shame, 
it is nonsense. She is only doing 
what all country people do, and 
the shopkeepers look upon it 
as a matter of course. Besides, 
you and IJ are not chaffering. Make 
yourself happy ;’ and she continued 
drawing a design upon the floor 
with her parasol, till Mrs. Isaac ap- 
pealed to her if she did not con- 
sider the silk very dear. 

Then Gretchen arose—how I 
envied her imperturbable compo- 
sure !—laid her hand, encased ina 
delicate-coloured glove, on the silk, 
examined its quality, its width, its 
peculiar shade. 

‘I think it reasonable in price,’ 
she said,ancd the matter was settled. 
The silk was cut off, the account 
made out, the money paid, and 
when Gretchen got Mrs. Isaac out- 
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side, she told that lady she had ob- 
tained a dead bargain. 

I am now inclined to doubt the 
fact. Gretchen is an admirable 
manager, and dresses in the most 
exquisite manner on an allowance 
which, ample as it is, seems to me 
smail for the results produced ; 
and yet whenever she writes to tell 
me she has seen some ‘ marvellous 
bargain,’ I always hasten to reply 
I do not want anything of the kind, 
lest a parcel should appear by an 
early date. 

Those silks, satins, furs, and 
laces which proved such bargains 
to Gretchen, never turned out cheap 
to me. 

She was her father’s daughter, 
though happily deficient in his culi- 
nary taste. It is not necessary to 
do more than indicate the fact of 
their mutual resemblance in order 
to make the reader understand why 
I believe Mrs. Isaac paid more for 
her daughter's wedding-dress than 
she might under different auspices. 

We went from street to street, 
we entered shop after shop, and our 
proceedings seemed to me a per- 
petual da capo. I always hated 
da capos in music; how much 
more did I hate them in the actions 
of human beings! 

If a thoroughfare had to be 
crossed, the feat was always effect- 
ed after an amount of deliberation, 
a number of falterings, and a suc- 
cession of false starts, which some- 
times, though unhappily not always, 
brought a policeman to the rescue. 

The number of sixpences I ex- 
pended that day on the Force, I 
regarded as an act of expiation for 
the detestation with which my 
kindred inspired me. 

Fancy three of them making a 
dart at a crossing—one backing, 
one taking a flying leap to the op- 
posite curb, one standing still 
among the objurgations of omni- 
bus-drivers, the * Now then, missus,’ 
of cabmen, the hidden jeers of 
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street Arabs, who in tones of sym- 
pathy offered assistance, always in- 
dignantly refused. Imagine people 
who would not keep to their own 
side of the pavement, who, eternally 
in the way themselves, complained 
of ‘ pushing,’ and got into wordy 
arguments, which I and Gretchen 
had to explain and apologise for. 
Conceive of all this on a broiling 
summer’s day—but what folly Iam 
writing ! 

Has not every person resident 
in London gone through the ordeal? 
Why should its horrors be repro- 
duced in detail ? 

The culminating point, however, 
of my misery occurred in a pastry- 
cook’s shop, whither we all repaired 
to refresh our strength and injure 
our digestions. Ordinarily, Gret- 
chen and I were rather given to 
spend money freely at such estab- 
lishments, but on that special day 
I was so utterly exhausted with the 
heat, so tired with the clatter of 
my aunt’s tongue, so ill with mor- 
tification and absolute fatigue, that 
the mere sight of the sticky cakes, 
the swarming flies, the jam tarts 
that looked as if they never could 
get cool, filled me with disgust. 

From that hour to this I have 
never voluntarily entered a con- 
fectioner’s. 

‘Now, Miss Droigel, what will 
you take?’ asked my aunt, who. 
though disagreeable, was not in- 
hospitable. 

‘I? said Gretchen. ‘ An ice, 
thank you. Vanille,’ she added, 
addressing herself to the young 
person behind the counter, who 
was by no means so marvellous a 
creation as the young person now 
to be beheld there. 

‘Well,’ remarked Mrs. Isaac, 
‘I’m hungry, so I should like some- 
thing substantial. What have you, 
young woman?’ ‘This to the pre- 
decessor in ringlets of the haughty 
young females that in enormous 
chignons now dispense refresh- 
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ments to an ever-increasing popu- 
lation. 

‘Sausage-rolls, beefsteak pies, 
pork-pies,’ responded the young wo- 
man glibly. 

‘Til try a pork-pie,’ said Mrs. 
Isaac; and, good heaven! the 
thermometer stood at some infinite 
number of degrees in the shade. 
‘And now what are you going to 
have, Annie ?’ 

‘ Nothing, thank you,’ I answered. 

‘Nothing! Nonsense, it won’t 
cost you anything. Of course I 
mean to pay for all.’ 

* I cannot eat,’ I replied. 

‘How absurd you are, Annie !’ 
said Gretchen. ‘Have an ice?’ 
Bat I shook my head. 

‘Should you like a glass of water, 
Miss ?’ asked the shopwoman, see- 
ing, no doubt, that I looked faint. 

‘Yes, and some jelly,’ Gretchen 
suggested. 

‘No jelly, thank you,’ I inter- 
posed. 

‘Mercy upon us, child, what do 
you live on?’ asked my aunt. ‘Is 
there nothing you like ? 

‘She likes me,’ replied Gretchen. 

‘1 am certain no one could help 
liking you,’ said Mrs. Isaac, with 
wonderful heartiness. 

By this time we were all served 
according to our several fancies. 
Seated beside a small round tabie, 
my aunt—shawl unfastened, bon- 
net-strings economically untied and 
flung back over her shoulders, 
glove: off, and rolled up into a 
little tidy ball—ate her pie, whilst 
her two daughters, determined to 
follow Gretchen’s lead without 
Gretchen’s experience, gave them- 
selves toothache by putting great 
spoonfuls of strawberry and rasp- 
berry ice into their mouths, and 
swallowing the same, with much 
trouble to themselves and pain to 
the beholders. 

My chair chanced to be placed 
so that I faced the wall, where I 
could catch a reflection of our 
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party, and persons who passed up 
and down the shop, in a glass, with 
which it was possible for me to see 
sideways. 

All of us who were not pale with 
the heat were red—a rich full-blown 
crimson ; and the young ladies, 
my cousins, by swallowing those 
wretched ices in the same way, 
were making themselves redder, as 
a small quantity of water onlyserves 
to increase the intensity of flame 
issuing from a burning house. 

Farther, they had a plate of 
sponge cakes, to which they paid 
devoted court, and with the con- 
tents whereof they were crumbing 
themselves allover. From them I 
stole a look at Gretchen, cool, self- 
possessed—a little paler than usual, 
but otherwise unchanged, mentally 
or physically. My relations did 
not put her out. Why should they, 
not being hers? ‘The weather did 
not affect Gretchen. She neither 
turned blue in winter nor red in sum- 
mer. Happy Gretchen! Happy, 
thrice happy at that moment, in 
not being me ! ; 

For after pausing to pay the 
young person who presided a little 
higher up the shop, a gentleman 
walked slowly out, raising his hat 
to Gretchen as he passed. 

His glance took in our group. 
I could see that in the mirror. I 
knew who it was, but I did not turn 
my head. 

‘Who is that gentleman ?’ asked 
my aunt, in a hurried whisper, be- 
fore the door closed behind him. 

‘An acquaintance of papa’s,’ 
said Gretchen calmly. O Gret- 
chen! how I blessed you for those 
four words. 

* His face seems to me familiar, 
remarked Mrs. Isaac. ‘I must 
have seen him, or some one the 
living image of him, at some place.’ 

‘Possibly you have seen him, 
suggested Gretchen. ‘He goes 
about a great deal, and visits at a 
number of country houses.’ 
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‘La, ma! he’s the very moral of 
Mr. Sylvester, that used to come to 
Fairport with the Miss Wiffordes,’ 
said Jemima Jane, her accuracy of 
language being as remarkable as 
was her mother’s. 

‘ His name is Birwood, I think,’ 
said Gretchen, unmoved. ‘ But 
papa does not know much of him.’ 

‘O! commented Mrs. Isaac. 
‘He is certainly uncommon like 
Mr. Sylvester.’ 

‘I fancy everybody is like some- 
body else,’ observed Miss Droigel, 
without a change of countenance. 
‘If your friend resembles Mr. Bir- 
wood, he resembles an extremely 
unpleasant person.’ 

‘Mr. Sylvester is no friend of 
ours,’ interposed my aunt eagerly. 
‘He is a high-and-mighty gentle- 
man, he is—some sort of relation 
to those ladies who drove my poor 
husband’s mother away from her 
home, and all belonging to her, in 
her old age. I have never set 
eyes on him except riding along 
the parade, or driving with the 
Miss Wiffordes.’ 

‘Those are the dames of high 
degree you stood in such awe of, 
Annie, are they not?’ said Gret- 
chen. 

‘Well she may have,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Isaac. ‘I daresay Annie has 
thany a sad thought, even now, of 
all the trouble she brought to her 
poor old grandmother, who fairly 
worshipped the ground she walked 
on. She set up for herself an idol, 
and she reaped her reward. Ah! 
And my aunt shook her head as if 
reading a tract, every word-of which 
applied with twenty-horse power 
to the past or present or future 
state of some sinner—not herself. 

‘ From all I have heard, I should 
say so,’ remarked Gretchen. ‘ Mrs. 
Motfield deserved love, devotion, 
consideration, and she received all 
three.’ 

‘ Well, well, we won't talk about 
that any more,’ said Mrs. Isaac. 
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‘I think it will be better not,’ 
agreed Gretchen; and I noticed 
from this time a decrease in my 
aunt’s cordiality of manner towards 
Miss Droigel, which change Gret- 
chen accepted with her accus- 
tomed equanimity. 

While my aunt was settling for 
her provisions, which she did after 
the usual amount of grumbling and 
bargaining, with which I was grow- 
ing familiar, and her daughters were 
settling their bonnets and com- 
posing their faces before the mir- 
ror, I took occasion to whisper to 
Gretchen— 

‘Why did you not say it was 
Mr. Sylvester Birwood ?” 

‘Should you have wished me to 
say anything of the kind?’ retorted 
Gretchen ; and as she spoke I felt 
as though I were passing through 
a fire. My cheeks had colour 
enough in them when Jemima Jane 
turned from the glass. 

‘Gracious, Annie, do you carry 
rouge about with you?’ she in- 
quired. ‘ You were white as a lily 
a minute ago, and now you look 
like a rose.’ 

The circumstance of being en- 
gaged lent an occasional semblance 
of poetry to Miss Motfield’s re- 
marks. 

‘Miss Trenet carries her rouge 
in a corner whence you will never 
be able to produce any,’ said Gret- 
chen heartily. 

Perfectly well Jemima _ under- 
stood a sneer lay hidden away in 
this sentence, but she declined to 
search for it. 

‘I suppose you say that because 
she is a singer,’ was the way in 
which she parried the blow. 

‘Perhaps, and for other reasons 
too numerous to explain.’ 

‘ Living in London makes people 
very clever, I think,’ remarked 
Jemima. 

‘Do you think it has made your 
cousin clever?’ asked Gretchen. 

Jemima looked at me dubiously. 
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‘You must not try to be civil at 
the expense of candour,’ I said, 
coming to the rescue. ‘No one 
ever thought me clever, and no 
one ever will.’ 

‘If we are to see Westminster 
Abbey, we have no time to lose,’ 
cried my aunt at this juncture. 

O these country people! let 
them be old or young, weak or 
strong, men or women, they have 
when in London but one dominant 
idea—to see as much and to enjoy 
as little as possible. 

Had we not done enough and 
seen enough for one day? Well, 
well, we went to the Abbey, and 
saw as much of it as we could be- 
fore afternoon service, to which we 
stayed, and which Mrs. Isaac con- 
sidered a ‘ poor affair.’ 

After that we had a turn round 
the Houses of Parliament, made a 
détour into St. James’s Park, saw 
Buckingham Palace and the Duke 
of York’s statue, and made our 
way along Pall Mall to St. Martin’s- 
lane, where we took omnibus for 
home. 

‘I wish these people had not 
come; I wish they were gone,’ 
said Gretchen, as she turned to 
me, sitting utterly weary and worn 
on the side of her bed. I had 
given up my room to the use of 
Mrs. Isaac and her daughters, and 
thus it chanced Gretchen and I 
were arraying ourselves for the 
family tea in company. ‘ That wo- 
man does not like you; she will do 
harm if she can.’ 

‘She cannot do me any harm,’ I 
replied. 

‘We shall see,’ remarked Gret- 
chen. ‘I think I foresee.’ 

‘What do you foresee?’ I asked. 

‘ Sufficient for the day,’ she ans- 
wered. ‘I fancy this day has been 
more than sufficient for you.’ .« 

‘My head is aching, and I am 
tired to death.’ 

‘ Precisely what papa expected. 
He said to me, “Annie shall go 
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and wear herself out the first day, 
after which I must interpose my 
authority.”’ 

‘I wish he had interposed it to- 
day,’ I remarked. 

‘And been compelled to go on 
interposing. No; I admire papa’s 
tactics on this occasion. He wanted 
to free you at one blow, and you 
shall see how splendidly he will 
do it.’ 

As she spoke, I thought of what 
had passed between me and Mr. 
Sylvester concerning the Professor ; 
and half in weariness, half in fright, 
I uttered a deep sigh, and hid my 
face in the pillow. 

Gretchen crossed the room, her 
hair streaming down her back, and 
laid her hand on my shoulder. 

‘You must not give up in that 
manner, young lady,’ she said. 
‘ Make an effort for this evening, 
and you shall be free hereafter, I 
promise you, little woman; and 
she kissed my cheek with a new 
tenderness which seemed lately to 
have been born in her. ‘Shall I 
get some eau-de-cologne, and 
bathe your forehead ?” 

‘No, thank you—O no" I ans- 
wered, struggling to a standing 
position. ‘1! shall be dressed as 
soon as you, Gretchen.’ 

‘I do not imagine you will,’ she 
replied ; ‘but that makes no dif- 
ference—I will go down and try 
to render myself agreeable to your 
charming aunt.’ 

‘She is not charming at all,’ I 
said. 

‘No doubt some one thinks or 
thought her so,’ was the calm re- 
mark ; ‘I cannot say I do myself 
—on the contrary rather.’ 

It was not necessary to pursue 
the subject, so I allowed it to drop, 
and Gretchen and I proceeded to 
make our toilettes in silence. Be- 
fore we had completed them, how- 
ever, we heard Herr Droigel’s voice 
marvelling if his ‘vain children’ 
meant to descend or not. 
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‘I am coming,’ cried Gretchen ; 
adding, as she ran down-stairs, ‘ as 
for Annie, she wanted to go to bed 
and never get up again. Her head 
is—as you might have anticipated.’ 

‘Ah, ah! ah, ah! moaned the 
Professor. ‘My Annie beloved— 
what a slight slender scabbard 
holds the sword of her genius! I 
was wrong: we must no more of 
this—no more.’ 

After which byplay between fa- 
ther and daughter, each word in 
which was heard by Mrs. Isaac and 
my uncle, Droigel entered his draw- 
ing-room, and the door was shut. 

When I joined the party, all eyes 
turned on me— some curiously, 
some anxiously. 

‘Come near to me, pale-face,’ 
cried Herr Droigel, rising and of- 
fering me an easy-chair close to his 
elbow ; ‘I want to look at you; I 
want to know how you repay me 
for granting a whole nine hours of 
holiday. Ah, ah! cheeks white, 
eyes heavy, limbs weary, hands 
nerveless. No, no, Miss Annie, 
holiday-making is very well, but 
health is better ; and if you cannot 
maintain health, you must not make 
holiday.’ 

At which speech Jemima Jane 
laughed, and Mrs. Isaac looked 
disgusted. 

‘It seems like new light through 
old windows, to hear of Annie be- 
ing delicate,’ she observed. 

‘I think she gives way a little 
sometimes,’ added Madame; which 
speech so utterly astounded me, 
that I dropped a flower I was hold- 
ing, and looked at Herr Droigel’s 
wife in blank amazement. 

‘And I think we had better have 
some tea,’ said the Professor.— 
‘Here, you dear sir, you good un- 
cle, take charge of your niece. She 
is like one of those flimsy papers 
of Threadneedle-street: she is of 
not much bulk, but she is of value.’ 

‘As that dreadful man from the 
City, whom Dellaro introduced the 
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other evening, said, “There are 
notes and notes — bankers and 
bankers,”’ I observed, trying to 
make myself agreeable. 

‘When I was young,’ remarked 
Mrs. Isaac, in a tone intended to 
imply everything had been right at 
that period of the world’s history, 
‘we were taught at school it was 
the height of rudeness to speak of 
people by their surnames.’ 

‘Perhaps, aunt, you had not so 
many people to talk of in those 
days as Herr Droigel and I have 
now, was my reply. We are told 
a worm will turn. It seemed to 
me at the moment I had endured 
a considerable amount of trampling 
from my aunt, and the sooner I 
began to turn, the better. 

After tea, we relapsed into that 
state of apathetic dulness, of re- 
spectable stupidity, from which the 
meal had roused us. 

Tea is, no doubt, a comfortable 
and refreshing beverage; but it 
has no power to obtain fire from 
flint, to strike conversational sparks 
from stones. 

Very different was our talk from 
that of the happy evening before. 
We were as oil and water: our 
ideas would not mix and mingle. 

Herr Droigel and my uncle, and 
Gretchen and I, did our best; but 
the party seemed ‘to lie under a 
cloud. Mrs. Isaac was cross. As 
she would herself have said, ‘We 
were not of her sort’—a grievous 
sin in her estimation. We were 
not rich enough or grand enough 
to impress her ; we were not suffi- 
ciently poor and humble to be pa- 
tronised. Even Gretchen, of whose 
dress, manners, deportment, and 
general appearance she had, in the 
earlier part of the day, conceived 
a favourable opinion, had, by some 
means, ‘ got out of her good books.’ 
True she praised everything about 
the girl and Madame—everything, 
from her plaits to her sandals ; but 
that was only done the better to 
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depreciate me. It is not enough 
to state a person to be positively 
contemptible: the effect of de- 
traction is increased by erecting a 
visible standard of excellence, in 
comparison to which he is shown 
to be relatively contemptible as 
well; and for some reason best 
known to herself—not attributable 
to modesty, I am certain — Mrs. 
Isaac refrained from measuring me 
with my cousins. 

As for the girls, the absence of 
‘beaux,’ as Jemima comprehen- 
sively styled all eligible men, had 
the effect of reducing them to ab- 
solute silence. Whilst parading 
about the streets, they seemed to 
me gifted with a very Niagara of 
words. They talked loud and long; 
they uttered remarks for the bene- 
fit of the passers-by. They giggled 
and laughed till even their mother 
was occasiqnally roused to remind 
them ‘they were not in Fairport ; 
but now a spirit of dumbness 
seemed to have taken possession 
of them. 

They looked at illustrated books, 
and stared wearily out of window, 
answering Gretchen in monosyl- 
lables, and scarcely brightening up 
under the influence of Herr Droi- 
gel’s outrageous compliments. 

After we had sat thus for a little 
while, my uncle went away to call 
upon some one who was not to 
be seen except after seven o'clock, 
and, relieved of his scrutiny, the 
two girls began to whisper together, 
breaking out into smothered gig- 
gles at intervals, when the confi- 
dences exchanged grew specially 
amusing. 

‘Bad, bad! not well-bred,’ was 
Herr Droigel’s commentary on 
them after our visitors were gone ; 
whereupon Madame answered, ‘ 1 
see it not; girls will be girls. It 
is not fit they should always con- 
duct their manners like women 
grown up.’ 

From which remark I inferred 
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Madame thought that some one 
conducted her manners impro- 
perly. 

Could it be me? I was growing 
uneasy at an undefined change in 
her mode of speaking of and to 
me. For years she had been, if 
not a good mother to ‘her Annie,’ 
at least as good as it was in her 
power to be to any one. 

She never made me feel that in 
her affections I stood second to 
Gretchen—never allowed me to see 
I was less dear to her than her own 
child—never until that unlucky 
occasion when I expressed my 
opinion concerning Mrs. Isaac. 

What was there—what could 
there be—so admirable and so su- 
perexcellent about that woman, to 
render one guilty of high treason 
if one disliked her? 

‘She is detestable.’ I said those 
words to myself as I looked at her 
talking to Madame. 

The judgment of my childhood 
remained unchanged aiter the lapse 
of all those years; and her judg- 
ment of me remained unchanged 
also—I could feel it. 

I knew she hated me for my 
success—just as she would have 
hated me for failure—had I failed. 
She grudged me the friends sent 
to me by Heaven—the reputation 
already achieved—the power of 
making money ; she hated me for 
Being, as I had said long before 
concerning Mrs. Daniel. In the 
scheme of creation, I was in her 
opinion a supernumerary, and a 
pernicious super to boot. IfI had 
been ragged, and begging my 
bread, I do not think she would 
have pitied me; if I had been a 
Duchess, she would have thought 
and said the position had been ob- 
tained by cunning and deceit. 

So long as I was, I could do no- 
thing right in her eyes—even if | 
died, I felt certain I should die in 
some manner objectionable to my 
aunt—and thus my thoughts ran 
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on till they were interrupted by 
Mrs, Isaac suddenly inquiring— 

‘Annie, are you not going to 
give us a song ?’ 

Now this was one of the things 
I had determined I would not do. 
If she liked to take tickets for any 
concert at which I was to appear, 
and see me well-dressed, and a- 
mongst other artistes, well and 
good; she might hear my ‘wild 
notes’ to her heart’s content or dis- 
content ; but sing to that woman 
and her girls in our drawing-room, 
in cold blood, I felt an impossi- 
bility. 

‘You must excuse me,’ I there- 
fore answered, ‘I cannot sing to- 
night.’ 

‘QO, that’s all nonsense ; you are 
not a child now, pretending to be 
shy ; you are grown up, and as tall 
as you ever will be, and singing is 
your business.’ 

‘Only when I am paid for it,’ I 
said, laughing to conceal my irri- 
tation. ‘Seriously, aunt, I should 
be most happy to do what you ask, 
but the fact is, I cannot sing with- 
out the gaslights and the clapping.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure! ejaculated 
Mrs. Isaac. 

‘Admirable !’ cried Herr Droi- 
gel. He always accented the mi 
syllable, and so gave this word 
quite the effect of an exclamation. 
‘Admirable! You learn, child.’ 

‘The remark is not original,’ 
I said demurely, ‘I have only 
adapted it.’ 

‘A timely adaptation is almost 
as useful and quite as amusing as 
an original remark,’ Gretchen ob- 
served. 

‘ But are you serious in saying 
you will not sing for me?’ asked 
Mrs. Isaac. 

§ For “ will not,” read “cannot,”’ 
I replied. ‘It is a fact that if I 
were to try and sing now, I should 
probably not be able to get out a 
note.’ 

‘Well, yours must be a strange 
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sort of voice,’ remarked my aunt. 
‘Now, there are my girls —of 
course, I don’t mean to say either 
of them is as clever as you’ (this 
was sarcastic), ‘or has had the ad- 
vantages showered upon you’ (this 
was envious), ‘but Ill be bound 
you would never hear any excuse 
like that you made come out of 
their lips. They have been taught, 
poor dears! to make the most of 
their small abilities, and I call that 
better and more Christian-like than 
to have great abilities and not to be 
able to use them halftime. You 
remember the parable of the Ta- 
lents ?” 

‘It is one frequently quoted,’ I 
replied. As my aunt observed 
subsequently to Gretchen, ‘ The 
loss of her voice does not seem to 
affect her tongue.’ ‘So frequently 
that one is in no danger of forget- 
ting it. Jemima,’ I added, ‘ will 
you be Christian-like, and sing 
something for us ?” 

Jemima hesitated. 

‘Come, come, don't you be 
turning shy, Miss ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Isaac, in high delight at the pro- 
spect of hearing one of her young 
screech-owls hoot. ‘ Hold up your 
head, and let Herr Droigel see 
what you can do. She wants no 
notes, thank you, Annie. My 
girls,’ she said, turning to the Pro- 
fessor, ‘can sing anything if they 
hear it once.’ 

‘What a marvellous faculty ! ex- 
claimed my master. 

‘And they can pick out a tune 
as easily as anybody else can learn 
it from the music,’ pursued Mrs. 
Isaac, warming with her subject ; 
‘but that they get from me.’ 

‘Ah, how good, how fine!’ ex- 
claimed Herr Droigel. ‘ Whenever 
we meet genius, we must go back 
to first causes—the mother—it is 
she, it is from her—’ 

‘I don’t believe, now, Mr. Mot- 
field could thrum a tune if it was 
to save his life,’ continued Mrs. 
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Isaac, encouraged by the Profes- 
sor’s interest and admiration. 

‘Yes, yes; but is not that, as 
I say just now. It is the mother— 
it is—’ 

At which point the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by Jemima 
Jane. Spite of her mother’s state- 
ment, she seemed to prefer having 
the music before her, and had se- 
lected a song, then not long pub- 
lished, which by reason of its ex- 
tensive popularity soon found its 
way even to remote towns. The 
same words have, I think, been 
set to one if not more airs, but 
Jemima’s interpretation stamped 
that composition into my memory. 

I offered to accompany her, but 
my aunt promptly negatived the 
arrangement, evidently thinking I 
might cause her daughter to break 
down. Clearly there was no wicked- 
ness of which she did not secretly 
consider me capable. 

Miss Motfield began. She may 
have been able to play correctly 
without notes, but she could cer- 
tainly not play correctly with them. 

Tum-ti-tum-ti, tum-ti-tum-ti, Tra 
la la, Tra la lala. Thus the sym- 
phony, and certainly every third 
note in the bass was wrong. I saw 
Droigel pull one agonised grimace, 
and then compose his features. 

After clearing her throat with a 
little suggestion of a cough, half 
apologetic, half affected, she up- 
lifted her voice : 


‘ Meek and low-lee— pure and ho-lee,’ 


(The ‘lee’ falling on a high note.) 

‘Chief’—this word with great 
emphasis and decision; ‘among’ 
—slurred, as being of no particular 
account ; ‘the blessed three’— 
staccato and rallentando. 

‘ Moving sad-ness’—sadness com- 
pletely dissevered, so as to enable 
the singer to deliver ‘ness’ to us 
with all the force of her lungs— 
‘into glad-ness’—‘ ness’ again par- 
ticularly prominent. 
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* Heaven born art thou—Cha-ri-tee.’ 

To describe the shock the first 
line gave me would be simply im- 
possible. During the whole of my 
residence in London I had been 
with people who either sang not at 
all or who sang fairly well. The 
little family gatherings, which con- 
stituted our wildest dissipation, 
were attended principally by Droi- 
gel’s compatriots ; and although I 
never took kindly either to the 
German language or to the Ger- 
man style of singing, still the mu- 
sic was exquisite, the time admir- 
ably kept, the harmony perfect. 

Of that fearful and horrible thing 
inflicted upon a number of suffering 
guests by young ladies and middle- 
aged ladies, who say with a sweetly 
conscious smile and simper, in- 
tended to be modest and attractive, 
that they ‘sing a little,’ I had no 
experience. When I left school, I 
left behind me also the feeble wail- 
ings of British incompetency, and 
therefore while I expected to find 
Jemima’s performance bad, I was 
utterly unprepared for the depths 
of musical, or rather non-musical 
depravity which she sounded. 

I looked at Herr Droigel— Herr 
Droigel looked at me; then we 
averted our eyes and kept them 
studiously out of range, while Je- 
mima, serenely confident in her 
own strength, continued her song. 

Where she got to whilst inform- 
ing us 

‘ Pity dwelleth in thy bosom, 

Kindness reigneth in thy heart,’ 
I have literally no idea; but she 
began to right herself at the picture 
of ‘Gentle thoughts alone can,’ and 
came safely to land on ‘Sw-hay 
thee,’ which was more than I ex- 
pected, and triumphantly delivered 
herself of 

‘ Judgment hath in thee no-ho part.’ 
After that it was plain sailing for 
one line, 

‘Meek and low-lee—pure and ho-lee’ 
being repeated, and the whole end- 
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ing with a defiant flourish on the 
words— 

‘Turning sadness into gladness, 

Heaven born art thou—Cha-ri-tee ;’ 
succeeded by a symphony consist- 
ing of a series of short runs labori- 
ously executed, that pulled up at 
intervals with tum tum, and re- 
commenced —for all the world like 
a baby trying to race ;- after which 
Miss Motfield began the second 
verse—and—finished it. 

I do not know exactly what I 
said when, all aglow with the con- 
sciousness of having executed a 
difficult task perfectly, and slightly 
out of breath with her exertions, 
Jemima rose from the music-stool 
and left the astonished piano to 
recover its senses. I know I must 
have uttered some fib, and managed 
to speak it like truth, for both the 
performer and her mother looked 
delighted. 

Involuntarily Herr Droigel ut- 
tered something like a paraphrase 
of that famous speech made by a 
bishop, who by it saved a routed 
audience from utter confusion— 

‘The next time, Miss , you 
say you cannot sing, we shall 
know how to believe you—’ But 
before Jemima left the instrument 
he had recovered himself. 

‘It is marvellous— wonderful,’ 
he said, rubbing his great hands 
together as ifin an ecstasy. ‘Thank 
you, Miss Jemima—so much. Has 
the other sister, madam, your se- 
cond charming daughter—a talent 
similar ?” 

Mrs. Isaac did not know—she 
believed—that was she had been 
told — friends kindly said — but 
then friends might be prejudiced 
—that a musical strain ran through 
all her children. 

‘You should hear Tommy sing 
the “ British Grenadiers,” ’ she add- 
ed, addressing me. 

I said I should like very much 
to hear that inspiriting song sung 
by Tommy, and Herr Droigel 
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hoped we might some day have 
that pleasure. It may be men- 
tioned here that we had. 

Meanwhile Jemima’s sister was 
waiting in a fever of anxiety to be 
asked to emulate the doings of the 
last performer, and noticing this, 
Gretchen good-naturedly drew her 
to the piano. 

‘Do you prefer to accompany 
yourself?’ I asked, notwithstanding 
my previous rebuff. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ she replied ; 
‘I always play my own accom- 
paniments ; which was satisfactory, 
as no blame could in that case be 
attributed to me. 

Without the slightest prelude or 
wavering she commenced, played 
a false note—another, and yet 
another. Crimson with mortifica- 
tion she uttered an impatient ‘Ah!’ 
and tried back, making this time a 
fair start. 

‘One moment, please,’ cried 
Herr Droigel ; ‘ten thousand—ten 
million pardons, dear Miss—but 
what is dat ?” 

** Adelaide,”’ I replied, seeing 
that my cousin had not the faint- 
est conception of what it was he 
wanted to know. 

‘Ah! not that song,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘no, no, not dat. The 
fact is,’ he went on, turning towards 
Mrs. Isaac, ‘I cannot bear the pain- 
ful thoughts it recalls. I have bit- 
ter memories—heart breaking— 
connected therewith. It wrings 
my soul, even that one bar. Dear, 
dear Miss, forgive, and favour us 
with something as charming but 
possessed of no recollections. Ah! 
happy, happy spring time,’ he con- 
tinued, looking at the two girls, 
‘that has no past—which is all 
present and future. You forgive, 
dear Madame, vou who perhaps 
can out of the depths of your own 
experience understand my feelings 
a little,’ and he stretched out his 
hand to Mrs. Isaac, who took it 
and would have been mightily puz- 
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zled what to do with it afterwards, 
had not the Professor, after a tender 
pressure, withdrawn his fingers. 

The young lady, who was am- 
bitious, substituted Schubert for 
Beethoven, and favoured us with 
‘Der Wanderer’ in English. 

It did not matter in the least. 
If we were to have it at all, the 
language could make no difference. 
She had a better voice and played 
more correctly than Jemima, but 
with all—ye gods ! 

When the evening was over and 
our visitors were gone, Herr Droi- 
gel came to me. 

‘Sing, Annie, sing, for the love 
of Heaven—take that taste out of 
mine mouth—those sounds out of 
mine ears. Ach, mein Gott! what 
has thy Droigel done—what sin 
has he committed that he should 
be so tortured ” 

What Herr Droigel’s god may 
have answered I know not; certain 
it is, however, the Professor was 
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soon restored to his accustomed 
equanimity. 

As I have said, he had a special 
idol of his own whom he chose to 
address as a deity, but which was 
to me a perfectly unknown god. 

Perhaps it was a goddess, and 
her name Self-Interest. 

I forgot to mention that whilst 
that little interlude concerning 
*‘ Adelaide’ was in progress, Gret- 
chen left the room. 

‘TI thought I should have gone 
into hysterics,’ she said to me 
subsequently. 

So far as I was concerned, I 
wonder I did not. 

Said Madame before we retired 
to rest— 

‘Dey did deir best.’ 

‘Mine Gott !’ remarked her hus- 
band, once again addressing his 
personal deity, ‘if dat be deir best, 
vy do dey do at all?’ 

A most pertinent question, I 
considered. 





THREE PICTURES. 


— -- — 


I. 

Our tiny baby-boy, just one year old, 
Scarcely as yet a claimant on our love, 

So fresh from Angel-land ; and yet we said, 
‘It will be pleasant, in the days to come, 
To have his portrait by us; to look back 
Into the olden time when we were young, 
To see in manhood what the child was like.’ 
And so we kept the little portraiture, 

And smiled above it, as the years went by. 


Il, 


A child e’en yet, but full of boyish life, 

His bright sun-picture is before me now, 

With such a glory on his fair round front, 

And locks of sunniest gold. Five happy years 
Had left him still the darling of our home ; 

No after-comers ever spoilt his right, 

For was he not our first, the head and crown 
Of all our earthly hopes ? 


III, 

An angel-child 

With all the beauty on his marble brow, 

And all our old love deepened manifold, 

Yet changed ; our own, but not as heretofore. 
The angels claimed him back again ; and straight 
We clad him in his pure white wedding-robe, 
And laid him ’neath the shadow of the Cross, 

To sleep mid flowers in his garden-grave, 

And go before us to the Waiting-land. 


Yet once again his portrait. Quite the last, 
Swathed in his death-robe, folding little hands, 
With poor dried flowers on his pulseless breast. 
We may not guess what now our boy is like, 
Yet we shall know him—we are sure of that, 
When to the Deathless Shore we wend our way, 
And see him as he is; where all our tears 

Are wiped away ; where there is no more pain 
Of parting, such as vexed us years ago, 

When on the canvas that last portrait lived— 
For all the former things have passed away. 












PART I, 


As the title of this story reveals, 
I am a lady. I will not therefore, 
for what I consider an excellent 
reason, mention my precise age. 
If my statement were an accurate 
one (which it certainly should be), 
my friends, the dearest and oldest 
not excepted, would undoubtedly 
add five years at least to my com- 
putation; and though I am long 
past being sensitive upon this cri- 
tical subject, still I do consider that 
the number of a woman’s years is 
her own especial property, and that 
it ought not to be bandied about 
in the market of conversation at 
her neighbours’ pleasure and ca- 
price. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that 
once upon a time I was a young 
lady of two-and-twenty, with a heart 
as light as a feather, a face and figure 
by no means amiss, an average 
amount of wit and intelligence, and 
last, though certainly not least, the 
mistress of a very large fortune. 
Yes, I was rich, extremely rich— 
the only child of long-dead parents 
—and without a soul with whom to 
share my wealth. 

I lived with my aunt, or,to speak 
more correctly, she lived with me, 
for at home, as abroad, I reigned 
supreme, and my will was law. 
Poor woman! I hope I did not 
cruelly abuse my power. Certainly 
I must confess that I very seldom 
did anything but exactly what I 
liked, having been, so far as I could 
see, brought into the world and 
educated for no other purpose. 

But in spite of all, aunt Jane 
loved me well, and I her; and our 
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two wills had generally a happy 
knack of joint-partnership and of 
amicably keeping pace one with the 
other. I am not sure whether I 
was spoilt or not, but certainly it 
was not the world’s fault that I was 
not. Pleasure was the order of my 
life, and if I ever felt out of sorts, 
I know now that it was just be- 
cause I had too much of it at my 
command. I know this, because on 
looking back upon it all, I well re- 
member that on the rare occasions 
when anything did go wrong with 
me—a dress spoilt, an order neg- 
lected, a scolding from my guar- 
dian, Mr. Levinge, a pain in my 
head, or an ache in my tooth— 
after the first burst of annoyance 
had evaporated, I invariably felt 
much more amiable and contented 
than before. 

Needless to observe that I had 
friends in plenty, and as to ad- 
mirers—and, to believe their own 
assurances, devoted ones—I might 
have counted them by the dozen. 
Three was the lowest number that 
I ever condescended to keep on 
hand at a time, and I may as well 
at once admit that, before I had 
reached my twenty-second birth- 
day, I had become an expert in the 
science of flirting, and knew all the 
moves of that exciting little game 
by heart. A candid confession ! 
So candid that I may be permitted 
a few words ofjustification. It was 
true that I was a flirt, but then I 
had had every provocation to be- 
come one. Men pursued me, flat- 
tered me, adored me ! 

Nature had, however, blessed me 
with a somewhat cynical disposi- 
tion, and I could never divest my- 
N 
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self of the unpleasant misgiving 
that it was not exactly my deux 
yeux which made them all such 
humble slaves, but rather that bril- 
liant cassette of which the deaux yeux 
were mistress. 

In consequence, small indeed 
was the amount of pity I ever 
wasted upon my many rejected 
suitors, and having afforded me suf- 
ficient amusement, I was wont to 
dismiss and forget them without 
compunction. However, the diver- 
sion was beginning to pall at last, 
and I was becoming mortally tired 
of the monotonous inane routine 
of a fashionable-young-lady’s life. 
It was high time; I felt half inclined 
to agree with aunt Jane, to put an 
end to it all, and to marry and set- 
tle. So she repeated to me, for at 
least the hundred-and-fiftieth time, 
as one afternoon in the beginning 
of December we sat comfortably to- 
gether over the fire, discussing five- 
o'clock tea. And though, accord- 
ing to my custom, I rather snubbed 
the suggestion, at the bottom of 
my heart I thought it a wise one. 

‘Nonsense, dear aunt Jane,’ I 
said. ‘Why should I marry? And 
even if I ought to do so, whom 
would you have me marry ?” 

Aunt Jane nodded her head and 
laughed, for at that moment, as 
though in answer to my question, 
a loud knock was heard, and we 
both knew that one of my favoured 
‘few’ had arrived. 

It was Mr. Hope Villars, and I 
told him very candidly that I was 
glad to see him. SolIwas. He 
was amusing and agreeable, and 
his powers of conversation were 
astonishing. It was all the same to 
him what he talked about, provided 
only that he was allowed to talk. 
German metaphysics, however,were 
his forte, and he loved nothing bet- 
ter than to mystify and perplex his 
audience with long names and mag- 

nificently vague theories respecting 
them. Very quickly was he in the 
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habit of mystifying and perplexing 
poor ignorant me, I know. But it 
mattered little. I verily believe that 
neither aunt Jane nor I was much 
more in the dark than was Mr. Vil- 
lars himself after ten minutes or so ; 
and besides, he had a charming 
knack of soon wandering from the 
discussion of the abstract to that 
of the particular, and of narrowing 
the subject to the contemplation 
of self. In other words, Mr. Villars 
was egotistical, frankly, glaringly 
egotistical. But then he was amus- 
ing and lively and smart, and knew 
how to gracefully pay compliments. 
He amused me, and I tolerated him, 
nay, decidedly liked him. He was 
just then one of the favoured few ; 
but by no means was he the only 
one, as five minutes were destined 
to prove, since within that short 
space of time the ominous sound 
of another knock made itself 
heard, and Lord Cecil Joy was 
announced. 

Lord Cecil was a very fine young 
man—‘ vast’ would be, I fancy, the 
suitable adjective to apply to him 
nowadays. Nature had gifted him 
with but a trifle of intellect, and 
that trifle was, for the most part, 
devoted to the accurate twirl of his 
silken moustache, the cut of his 
coat, or to the comparative preten- 
sions of the last fashionable débu- 
tantes or the new prima donnas of 
the season. 

But then he was excessively 
handsome ; his greatest enemy 
could not dispute that point, and 
the many little devices with which 
he sought to enhance his beauty 
was the best play to watch in the 
world. Now it was his soft white 
hands,which he cunningly displayed 
to view; now it was some graceful 
pose into which he would throw him- 
self. But when he chose to bring 
into action the battery of his eyes, 
ah, then indeed all was over with 
the poor woman whose heart he 
was besieging, and there was no- 
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thing left for her but an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

The world said that Lord Cecil’s 
conquests were countless, and he 
himself was charmingly candid and 
communicative on the subject. To 
me in particular he had of late be- 
come quite confidential. Women, 
according to his own account, had 
loved him, pined for him, even died 
for him. But in vain! The holy 
fire would not come at his call. 
He had tried to melt, but could 
not. He had often longed to love, 
but had failed. No charms had as 
yet conquered him. That honour 
and glory were still reserved for 
some blessed woman whose name 
the book of destiny had not as yet 
—distinctly—revealed. 

I say ‘ distinctly,’ for on a certain 
occasion lately, when Lord Cecil 
was in a peculiarly confidential 
mood, he had given me to under- 
stand that it was just possible that 
I might be that favoured person- 
age. 

It will be deduced from this that 
he and I were on tolerably intimate 
terms by this time. He was a man 
of fashion, and I, being a woman of 
fashion, and, perhaps, a little influ- 
enced by the high-sounding title to 
which he was heir, had submitted 
to be noticed by him ; and that I 
was favourably noticed may be pre- 
sumed by the fact that here he was, 
condescending actually to ‘ drop- 
in’ for his cup of tea, like any com- 
mon individual. 

The two gentlemen were dis- 
tressingly polite to one another; 
though just at first, being, perhaps, 
somewhat taken aback by the sin- 
gular opportuneness of the meet- 
ing, they had stared, orrather glared, 
at one another with no very ami- 
able expression. 

* You here, Villars! ejaculated 
Lord Cecil, with high-bred languor ; 
while Mr. Villars, with equal origi- 
nality, remarked: 

‘So there you are, Lord Cecil.’ 
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‘Fancied you were out of town,’ 
Lord Cecil drawled, a few minutes 
later; ‘upon my life I did now, 
Villars.’ 

‘ Daresay,’ replied that gentle- 
man blandly, and calmly stirring 
his tea. 

*Can’t see what keeps a fellow 
in town this time of year, I’m swar,’ 
proceeded Lord Cecil, concealing 
a yawn with a delicate lady-like 
hand. 


‘Nor I, upon my honour. Can 


you throw any light on the subject, 


Miss Beauchamp?’ Mr. Villars in- 
quired, with a gay smile, and a 
look of ‘understanding’ which I 
clearly saw incensed Lord Cecil. 

‘Not I,’ was my airy reply, ‘ un- 
less it be the clubs. Ah, yes, to be 
sure, that is it. You men do so 
adore your clubs.’ 

Both gentlemen felt compelled 
to laugh deprecatingly at this lively 
sally, and Mr. Villars took the op- 
portunity of relieving me of my 
empty cup to murmur with a kill- 
ing glance, 

‘The club is certainly not my 
attraction, Miss Beauchamp.’ 

I looked with innocent surprise 
from one gentleman to the other. 

‘What, then, can keep you in 
town ?’ I began, when a sharp 
knock made me pause, and smile 
in spite of myself at the disgusted 
expression which crossed my visi- 
tors’ faces. ‘ Dear me, how provok- 
ing! Who can it be, I wonder?” 
I exclaimed, with chagrin so well 
assumed, that I do not think that 
either of the gentlemen suspected 
with what gladness I had heard 
the sound. 

‘Who could it be?’ 

Not long were we left in sus- 
pense. 

‘Sir Raymond Hill, ma’am.’ 

And, with a quiet decided stride 
peculiar to him, in walked Sir Ray- 
mond. 

Perhaps for half a second the 
baronet looked provoked at find- 
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ing himself forestalled; but cer- 
tainly he betrayed no symptoms of 
being disconcerted. Indeed, the 
smile with which he bade me good- 
evening was an extremely cheerful 
one, and a slightly knowing one 
too; so much so, that I laughed 
and blushed as I gave him my 
hand, and felt as though he and I 
had a secret understanding. 

‘ Quite a levée, I see, Miss Beau- 
champ,’ he said, lying back luxuri- 
ously in an easy-chair; ‘but I ex- 
pected it. Coming up the street 
I said to myself that I should meet 
Villars and Joy here, and, behold, 
I was right. Here they are.’ 

‘How did you make such a clever 
guess, Sir Raymond ?’ I inquired, 
smiling. 

‘ A presentiment, or rather a con- 
jecture. They are both such ad- 
mirable visiting men. As for me, 
I never go a-visiting whenever I 
can possibly help it, and I would 
not have come here, but that you 
asked me, you know, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 

‘How extremely kind of Miss 
Beauchamp ! quoth Mr. Villars ra- 
ther dryly, while Lord Cecil was 
heard to mumur, 

‘Bless my soul! Did she now? 
Lucky fellow, Hill, to be swar /’ 

For my part I confess to feeling 
a little put out. But I recovered 
myself quickly. 

‘I never receive visitors at this 
hour unless specially-invited ones, 
Sir Raymond,’ I replied coolly ; 
‘and Edwardes always knows who 
they are.’ 

Both the other gentlemen looked 
triumphant at this, and even Sir 
Raymond seemed to enjoy the lit- 
tle reproof. He made me a little 
mock bow. 

‘I am proud of being one of the 
elect, very proud indeed,’ he said, 
gaily yet earnestly ; ‘and not the 
less so because others share the 
honour with me. And now sup- 
pose that we prove our gratitude,’ 
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he went on, addressing the other 
two, ‘by making our company 
either amusing or instructive to our 
fair hostess. What shall the sub- 
ject be, Miss Beauchamp? Kant, 
or Mdlle. Thérése, or—let me see, 
what can I contribute to the pub- 
lic weal ?” 

‘A few drops of irony,’ I sug- 
gested, laughing. 

‘Not I. I have not a single one 
in my composition. For the life of 
me, I can never see anything to 
criticise in my fellow - men —- my 
friends of course, I mean,’ protest- 
ed Sir Raymond benevolently. 

‘Give us a few hints on the vir- 
tue of assurance,’ suggested Mr. 
Villars, with an acidulated smile. 
‘How it is to be acquired, and 
when acquired, how preserved.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, you could not 
come to a worse instructor. Every- 
body knows that shyness and dif- 
fidence have been the bane of my 
life,’ replied Sir Raymond gaily. 

There was no resisting his gaiety 
and good-humour. Under their 
soothing influence we all, in dou- 
ble-quick time, expanded and melt- 
ed, and became the best friends 
and cosiest little party in the world. 

For the nonce, rivalries and jea- 
lousies and little bickerings were, 
by common consent, put aside and 
forgotten, and in that genial com- 
pany even Lord Cecil exerted him- 
self to be a little less vapid and 
imbecile than usual, while both the 
other gentlemen joined in a friendly 
compact to be delightful and enter- 
taining. The fact was, nobody, 
man nor woman, could resist Sir 
Raymond ; and when, after nearly 
two hours’ conversation, the sound 
of the dressing-bell made my visi- 
tors rise to depart, I, for one, had 
certainly not found the time long. 

‘You are going to Christmas 
at Delvin, are you not?’ Sir Ray- 
mond inquired of me, as he took 
my hand. ‘I think Lady Delvin 
told me that she expected you.’ 
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‘Yes. I am promised there,’ I 
replied. ‘Shall we meet?” 

‘Probably ; but I never make 
up my mind on any subject a fort- 
night beforehand. The mental ex- 
ertion is too great.’ 

‘Don’t dream of attempting it, 
pray,’ said I sharply, piqued in spite 
of myself, and then blushing crim- 
son at my little display of temper. 

‘1 am going, at all events,’ ob- 
served Mr. Villars eagerly. ‘1 was 
wavering between two invites ; but 
now I am decided. The die is 
cast.’ 

‘ By Jove! I am going there too, 
I believe,’ languidly put in Lord 
Cecil. ‘ Lady Julia made it a point 
with me, and she'll never forgive 
me if I disappoint. A sort of 
cousin, you know, and—and—that 
sort of thing, poor girl!’ And he 
laughed a weakly little laugh, which 
yet contained volumes for us to 
understand. ‘ You must go, though, 
Miss Beauchamp, ’pon my honour, 
you must, now,’ he continued con- 
descendingly ; ‘ we could never get 
on without you. You'll keep us all 
alive, on my life you will!’ 

‘I mean to go,’ I replied calmly ; 
‘ that is to say, if aunt Jane—’ 

‘My love, to be sure. What- 
ever you like, you know,’ cooed 
that dear old lady softly. 

‘It will be very pleasant to meet 
again,’ I proceeded cheerfully ; ‘ will 
itnot? We are leaving town in a 
day or two, so this would be “good- 
bye” were it not for the prospect of 
this pleasant reunion. Aw revoir, 
Lord Cecil. I am so much ob- 
liged for your kind visit. Aw revoir, 
Mr. Villars. I am so glad you are 
going to Delvin. It is only to you, 
Sir Raymond, that I must say that 
odious word, good-bye ; for as to 
thinking of meeting again next sea- 
son—ah, that is too much for me!’ 

I turned away with a merry smile 
at aunt Jane. 

‘Gone, gone, gone!’ I exclaim- 
ed, performing pirouettes till I fin- 
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ally sank upon a low stool at her 
feet, and buried my head in her 
lap. ‘ Now, aunt Jane, was not 
that neatly done ? I demanded tri- 
umphantly. ‘ Did I not give him 
a Roland for his Oliver? Was he 
not rude? and did I not well pay 
him off?’ 

Then I paused in dire confusion. 
A man’s face was looking doubt- 
fully in at the half-open door. It 
was Sir Raymond’s, looking in hesi- 
tatingly and doubtfully, with none 
of its accustomed gay assurance. 

*I forgot something,’ he said. 
‘May I come in? And as I nod- 
ded permission, ‘ How is Stella ?’ 
he asked ; ‘I never inquired whe- 
ther she has quite recovered her 
accident.’ 

And he looked kindly down upon 
me as I sat on my lonely seat. It 
was a very transparent ruse. But 
I liked it for all that. 

‘She is quite well. 
to-day.’ 

And I in my turn looked up at 
Sir Raymond, and became con- 
scious of a sudden overwhelming 
embarrassment, with which phase 
of feeling I was but rarely troubled. 
He was not as handsome as Lord 
Cecil, certainly ; but O, how much 
better-looking! He was tall and 
slight, and manly-looking. And 
then his smile was so strangely 
sweet and bright—brightness was, 
indeed, his characteristic. His eyes 
were bright, his teeth were bright, 
he was altogether bright. And yet, 
when he chose, all this brilliancy 
could be subdued and softened into 
something very tenderand curiously 
fascinating. Perhaps my eyes de- 
ceived me ; but I certainly fancied 
that some such softening process 
seemed to have taken place in his 
face as he stood before me then, 
looking ever so little diffident, as 
though not quite sure whether his 
return was welcome to me or not. 
But he need not have been afraid. 
I was only too delighted, too happy. 


I rode her 
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I suppose that aunt Jane sud- 
denly began to feel herself de trap ; 
for, lifting my head from her lap, 
she bustled away. 

‘ That letter, you know, my love,’ 
she explained hastily. ‘It is most 
important, as you know, and — 
and—’ And she left the room with 
a smile and a nod, and a delicious 
look of discretion about the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

But Sir Raymond did not, after 
all, propose then, though I may as 
well confess that I fully expected 
him to do so. Not at all. He had 
come back, as he presently ex- 
plained, for the simple purpose of 
telling me thathe was quite resolved 
to go to Delvin, and would not 
miss the visit on any account. 

‘A sudden resolution,’ I observ- 
ed demurely, and vigorously pok- 

‘ing the fire. 

‘ Allow me. I am a capital hand 
at making a fire. Yes, quite sud- 
den. Only made since I heard 
that you had arranged to go.’ 

This was pointed and pleasant 
enough in all conscience ; and by 
no means the only pointed and 
pleasant thing Sir Raymond said 
to me that evening. Aunt Jane, 
returning to the room five minutes 
before the dinner-hour, and finding 
him still there, looked full of im- 
portant gladness, and by means of 
nods and winks (behind his head, 
of course, but distinctly reflected in 
the opposite mirror) despatched me 
a telegram suggestive of the pro- 
priety of asking him to remain for 
the meal—a suggestion to which | 
at once assented. It was a happy 
evening, and one of which I have 
forgotten nothing: the pleasant 
unconstrained conversation, the 
genial laugh, the sudden restful sen- 
sation of being ‘complete,’ and of 
wanting nothing more—above all, 
the delightful temporary absence 
of my almost inseparable bugbears, 
doubt and mistrust. Yes, for those 
few happy hours, at all events, I 
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believed and hoped and trusted, 
and was at peace. And yet, when 
Sir Raymond took my hand at part- 
ing, he had not asked me to be his 
wife, nor told me in so many words 
that he loved me ; nor had he stuff- 
ed me with the sickening sugar- 
plums of foolish compliments and 
fulsome praise to which I was too 
well accustomed. By no means. 
Sir Raymond was not a man to 
parade or obtrude his attentions, 
or to play the silly part of a love- 
sick swain, or to confuse and dis- 
tress a girl by too open devotion. 
He had merely made me feel and 
believe that he liked me; and 
strange to say, by some inexplica- 
ble art of which he was master, in- 
spired me with perfect confidence 
in him. At parting, he said: 

‘We are, then, to meet at Del- 
vin, Miss Beauchamp? ‘That is 
understood.’ 

‘I shall not fail,’ I promised 
eagerly enough. Then a little 
gravely and sadly, I added, ‘A 
fortnight is a long time. Many 
things may happen; many changes 
take place in a fortnight.’ 

He laughed. 

‘ True enough — revolutions, 
earthquakes; but I’m not afraid. 
I don’t mean to change, nor will 
you, I am sure.’ 

As soon as he was gone I went 
up to my room immediately, instead 
of lingering, as was my habit, to 
discuss the events of the day with 
aunt Jane. She was quite ready, I 
saw, for sociable gossip and tender 
confidences ; but I could not gra- 
tify her. I was longing for solitude 
and quiet, and I felt that just then 
her prosy gentle advice and loving 
lectures would drive me _ wild. 
Rapidly therefore I fled from the 
inquiring gaze ofher mild blue eyes, 
and dismissing my maid, gave my- 
self up to the luxury of thinking, 
in the easiest of chairs and in the 
most comfortable of attitudes. All 
in vain. I could not think; or 
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rather, the thoughts I wished for 
would not come, but in their stead 
came wearisome and intrusive vi- 
sitors, which maddened my brain 
and sickened my heart. I roused 
myself in impatient weariness, and 
tried to read, but I could not. No- 
thing would silence the ominous 
words that would persist in ringing 
in my ears : ‘ It is your money, and 
not yourself, for which Sir Ray- 
mond cares.’ Happy and at peace 
as I‘had been in his society, now 
that he was gone, and I was alone, 
here were the cruel doubts, the tor- 
turing suspicions, all back again. 
I did my best to drive them away. 
I called myself ungenerous, mean, 
low-minded — any hard name I 
could think of. All in vain ; they 
would not depart. At last, with 
hot and angry tears filling my eyes, 
I started to my feet, and placed 
myself hastily before my long che- 
val-glass. 

I am making a confession, am 
I not? And so let it be a full and 
candid one. There I stood for 
many minutes, eyeing myself criti- 
cally from head to foot, anxiously 
seeking to pass upon myself an im- 
partial, unbiassed judgment. On 
my Own merits, could I allow my- 
self to hope that I had attracted 
the notice, and won the admiration 
and liking, of such a prince among 
men as was, in my humble opinion, 
Sir Raymond Hill? Did he really, 
really care for me, for myself—my- 
self only? I was not handsome 
certainly, but neither was I very 
plain. I was not stately, nor sta- 
tuesque, nor brilliant, nor piquante ; 
but I indubitably was a good-look- 
ing girl, such as health and happi- 
ness and freshness make, and such 
as, it was not unreasonable to pre- 
sume, a young man might find 
pleasing and attractive. ‘Yes,’ I 
said to myself at last, ‘there is no 
reason why I too should not be 
both liked and loved.’ And having 
come to this blessed conclusion, I 
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took a final survey in the glass, and 
saw that I was positively pretty 
then, at least—pretty, and sparkling 
all over with happiness. ‘ But does 
Sir Raymond?’ There came the 
horrid doubt once more. Some 
men, to be sure, might like and 
love me for my own sake, but did 
Sir Raymond do so?—Sir Ray- 
mond, the only man, I believed 
then, whose liking and loving I 
valued one straw? Suddenly a 
thought darted into my mind; a 
plan was born, developed, resolved 
upon, with the quickness of light- 
ning. It tickled my fancy marvel- 
lously, it charmed and took positive 
possession of my brain, and would 
not be dislodged ; rather, indeed, 
I did not attempt to dislodge it; 
but with an impulsiveness which 
was part and parcel of my nature, 
I flew rather than ran into aunt 
Jane’s room, burning to impart it 
to her, and to overrule all her an- 
ticipated objections. 

Aunt Jane for a moment must 
have thought me mad, for she stared 
at me speechlessly, unable even to 
scold me, as I well deserved. Truth 
to tell, I had been indiscreet, and 
had rushed in upon her at the cri- 
tical moment of her toilette, when 
her bright-brown wig was about to 
be replaced by an elaborately-frilled 
nightcap. As for me, my hair was 
streaming behind me, my eyes were 
dancing ; and enveloped as I was 
in my white dressing-gown, I must 
certainly have presented to her af- 
frighted vision a somewhat startling 
appearance. 

‘Aunt Jane!’ I cried, without 
any preliminaries, ‘I have got an 
idea—a capital idea—such a clever 
idea, that I can’t imagine how it 
came into my head. Aunt Jane, I 
am going to lose my fortune.’ 

‘ My love,’ the good old lady in- 
terposed, with some testiness, not 
too well pleased at having been 
caught, and shaking her bald head 
at me with mild reproof, ‘ my love, 
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you should not—I do not under- 
stand—you should not talk non- 
sense at this hour of the night.’ 

‘It is not nonsense, it is sound 
sense; and so, like a good-natured 
sensible old aunt as you are, just 
sit down and listen to me.’ 

Aunt Jane sighed, but could not 
resist; and before she well knew 
what I was about, I had gently 
forced her into her easy-chair, and 
had carefully tied into an accurate 
bow the soft white muslin strings 
of her nightcap. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘ listen to me at- 
tentively, for I am going to begin.’ 

And begin indeed I did, and to 
a purpose too; for though it cost 
me both time and trouble, I gained 
my point in the end. 

‘I do not approve though,’ plain- 
tively sighed aunt Jane, when she 
at last found herself compelled to 
yield. ‘ Remember, Helen, that 
though you force me to counte- 
nance your mad freak, I do not 
approve of it.’ 

‘All right,’ I replied gaily. ‘Trust 
to me.’ 

And so saying, I rewarded my 
kind aunt with a hearty embrace ; 
and before I left her made her a 
parting oration of such a convinc- 
ing character that I felt sure that I 
could at least reckon upon her pas- 
siveness, and that I should have 
no farther opposition to encounter, 
unless that of my guardian, Mr. Le- 
vinge. But him, I was well aware, 
I could turn round my little finger 
with ease. At her door, however, 
I still for a moment lingered. 

‘ Aunt Jane,’ I said, with sudden 
gravity, ‘ tell me honestly, do you 
think that those three gentlemen 
who were here to-day really and 
truly love me ?” 

‘ My love, I am sure of it,’ was 
the prompt reply. 

‘And that each one of them 
would be ready to marry me to- 
morrow, even if I had not a penny 
in the world? 
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‘ Dear child, yes—undoubtedly.’ 

‘Aunt Jane,’ I cried, running 
across the room to give her a final 
kiss, and with—though she did not 
see them—tears in my eyes, ‘aunt 
Jane, you love me, at all events. 
Thank God for it.’ 

And then at last I returned to 
my own room—not to sleep, but 
rather to remain awake the whole 
night, revolving in my mind the 
best means of putting my famous 
scheme into execution. 


PART II. 


A FORTNIGHT later aunt Jane 
and I were driving up the long and 
beautiful avenue of Delvin Castle. 
It was the day before Christmas- 
eve, when most of the guests were 
expected to arrive. I had, how- 
ever, been specially requested to 
anticipate them—not only because 
I was somewhat a favourite of Lady 
Delvin’s, but also because, by 
means of active correspondence, 
she had been made acquainted with 
my little plans, and had more than 
half promised to abet them. 

Lady Delvin was a woman of the 
world, but a very pleasing specimen 
of that much-abused race. She 
was clever, wide-awake, and quick- 
tongued ; and upon those ill-fated 
mortals (of whom there were not 
a few) who were not in her good 
graces, that same sharp and ready 
tongue well knew how to inflict 
condign chastisement. I believe 
her greatest attraction was that she 
was thoroughly sincere; even her 
worldliness was sincere and straight- 
forward, and had never yet suc- 
ceeded in making her consent to 
a mean action, while she had, over 
and over again, proved herself cap- 
able of a generous one. Popular, 
in spite of her faults, she was, pro- 
bably because she was a thoroughly 
successful woman. She called her- 
self lucky, and certainly anything 
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she put a hand to almost invariably 
prospered. In the first place, she 
had made a brilliant and happy 
marriage herself; then she had mar- 
ried all her daughters well, having 
previously succeeded in making 
them contented with, and deeply 
attached to, their home. Upon her 
sons, too, dame Fortune was smiling 
benevolently. In a word, in Lady 
Delvin’s numerous flock there was 
not a single black sheep; and to 
crown all, her husband, after thirty 
years of married life, still adored 
her, and looked upon her as the 
first woman in the world. 

Nor were her ladyship’s triumphs 
by any means confined to the do- 
mestic circle only. In the world, 
too, she was accustomed to carry 
all before her; and in the skirmishes 
in which, in spite of her position 
and wealth, she had now and then 
been compelled to engage in the 
warfare of society, she had invari- 
ably come out with flying. colours, 
having completely routed her op- 
ponents. 

To me, who had not a drop of 
aristocratic blood in my veins, nor 
any claim to penetrate into the 
charmed circle of her monde, she 
had been invariably kind—almost, 
indeed, motherly—for my mother’s 
sake, to whom, as a schoolfellow, 
she had been deeply attached. In 
return, I was sincerely fond of her, 
though she was the one person in 
the worldof whom I was ever so lit- 
tle afraid. Lady Delvin was my an- 
tidote against the poison of flattery, 
which I was constantly inhaling, 
and she never hesitated to tell me 
wholesome truths. One of her most 
persistent crusades was directed 
against my reprehensible habit of 
flirting. On that subject she never 
left me a moment’s peace, and more 
than once she had seriously quar- 
relled with me on account of some 
more glaring misdemeanour than 
usual. Her own daughters had 
never flirted, and yet they had mar- 
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ried to their own and everybody 
else's satisfaction ; and, with pardon- 
able self - satisfaction, Lady Del- 
vin inquired, ‘Had she not every 
reason to be pleased with and proud 
of their prospects?’ It was all very 
true, I confessed, a little ruefully ; 
for though I could not but admire, 
I never could understand how the 
lesson of matrimony had been 
taught and learned with the care of 
the easiest rule in grammar, nor 
how the hearts of all her young 
people had been so admirably edu- 
cated to do the right thing. 

* You are an heiress, child, to be 
sure,’ she used often to say to me ; 
‘but that is no reason that you 
should flirt. Look as high as you 
like, be as difficile as you please ; 
but never encourage any man whom 
you do not mean to marry. Take 
my word for it, that it is not by the 
number of a girl’s proposals that 
she raises herself in the world’s 
esteem; and a confirmed flirt never 
makes a happy marriage.’ 

Very admirable advice. But 
though I listened to it, I paid it 
but little attention ; and I think that 
of late Lady Delvin had got tired 
of repeating it, and was, in despair, 
beginning to leave me to my own 
devices. Nevertheless, she liked 
me still, and to-day she welcomed 
me with her usual warmth and 
affection. 

Soon I found myself téte-a-téete 
with her in the sanctum of her 
boudoir, her clever face looking 
unusually amused and excited. 

‘What on earth are you up to 
now? she began, so soon as we 
were comfortably seated, and pro- 
vided with nice hot cups of tea. 
‘Mind, J have made no promises 
yet, Miss Nelly.’ 

*O, but you must—you will, dear 
Lady Delvin,’ I replied; ‘for if you 
do not, I shall have to go on filirt- 
ing till my hair has grown quite 
gray, and all the teeth have fallen 
out of my head.’ 

o 
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She held up her hands. 

‘My goodness, what a fearful 
prospect! Well, then, tell me in 
plain language what I am to do 
to avert it. Your letters, my dear 
Nell, have been so wild and unin- 
telligible, that I could not make 
head nor tail of them.’ 

It was evident that she wanted 
to gain time. As for me, I was 
more and more bent upon succeed- 
ing. 

‘You know, Lady Delvin,’ I be- 
gan nervously, ‘that aunt Jane and 
Mr. Levinge, and you yourself too, 
are always telling me that I ought 
to marry.’ 

* Of course we are, child.’ 

* Well, then, I am beginning to 

think so too, and—and—’ A full 
stop ; then it came out a little des- 
perately. ‘ But I can’t marry unless 
Iam quite sure that it is for myself, 
and not for my money, that they 
care.’ 
‘Humbug!’ But it was not un- 
kindly said. ‘Who cares for that, 
child?’ she inquired then. ‘ Come 
to the point. Who has been mak- 
ing love to you of late, Nell? 

Her matter-of-factness made me 
laugh, though a minute ago I had 
been inclined to cry. 

‘You know very well. Three 
gentlemen whom you have invited 
here this Christmas.’ 

‘Three! Well done! 
child.’ 

‘Well, I must make out whether 
they all, or even one of them, would 
marry me if I were poor instead 
of rich. Whoever that man is, I 
have promised aunt Jane and Mr. 
Levinge to accept.’ 

‘ But you are not poor; nor dol 
suppose that you wish to become 
so, exactly.’ 

‘No; but I want them to believe 
that I am. Don’t shake your 
head, Lady Delvin, as though you 
thought me a fool. I assure you, 
that if only you will consent, the 
_ thing is as easy as possible.’ 


Go on, 
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‘Consent to what, child ? 

‘ Notto spoil my little plan. Here 
it is: my guardian comes here to- 
morrow; he will bring with him 
a strange piece of intelligence, but 
not too strange to be possibly true, 
that the West-Indian property, from 
which the world supposes all my 
wealth to be derived, has, through 
the dishonesty of my agents, gone 
hopelessly to the bad ; that I have 
been for years—since, in short, my 


‘father’s death, a month or two af- 


ter my birth—the victim ofa shame- 
ful but too successful system of 
robbery and plunder; and that, in 
short, I now find myself almost 
penniless. There, that is all,’ I con- 
cluded breathlessly. 

‘A plausible story enough, my 
dear,’ observed Lady Delvin, after 
a short pause ; ‘ but fortunately or 
unfortunately, as the case may be, 
the telling of it involves an un- 
truth.’ 

I hung down my head. ‘ Mr. Le- 
vinge will settle all that, I said. 
‘ All you have to do, Lady Delvin, 
is not to interfere.’ 

‘Then why did you let me into 
the secret at all? she asked. 

‘ Because we would not play out 
such a farce at your house without 
your knowledge.’ 

‘Upon my word, it zs a farce ; 
and she laughed merrily, as though 
the joke tickled her fancy well. 
‘ But why do you select my house 
to play it out in?’ she inquired, in 
a half-provoked tone. 

‘ Because those three gentlemen 
are coming to it, and they have all 
told me, in almost as many words, 
that their object in coming is to 
propose to me, and because, as 
they know that I am going abroad 
immediately after Christmas for se- 
veral months, if they mean to pro- 
pose at all, they must do so at 
once.’ 

She laughed again. ‘ They would 
never forgive us,’ she said. 

‘Me, never; but they need never 
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know that you were an accomplice. 
Dear Lady Delvin, you have only 
to be a passive spectator.’ 

‘Nonsense, Helen ; I don’t like 
quibbles. I prefer to do wrong 
than to shabbily wink at others do- 
ing it. However, perhaps it is not 
so very wrong, and if it all ends 
well, and you are happily settled 
at latt—’ Then she broke off sud- 
denly. ‘By the way, have you 
thought about it? You would not 
like to be left the fool in the mid- 
dle?’ she inquired, giving me a 
keen look. 

I laughed a little constrainedly. 
‘Then you think it a likely occur- 
rence ? I asked uneasily. 

‘Can’t say. Men are not gods, 
though they generally think their 
wives ought to be goddesses.’ 

‘And I am no goddess,’ I said, 
with some pique. 

‘Alas, no! Only a Croesus in 
petticoats.’ 

Angry tears started to my eyes. 
‘It is too bad,’ I cried, ‘ that I must 
be always taunted with my wealth. 
It is not my fault that I am rich.’ 

‘A very pleasant fault, whoseso- 
ever it is, my dear,’ was the un- 
moved reply. 

‘And do you mean then to say,’ 
I went on indignantly, ‘that nobody 
will ever marry me on my own 
merits? That while other girls eas- 
ily find men to love them, I—’ 

* Nonsense, child! I don’t mean 
anything of the sort, so don’t be- 
come pathetic. Come, Nelly; this 
is the last piece of advice I shall 
ever give you: if you care for any 
one of these men, be generous 
and confident, and marry him. If 
not—’ 

‘I will marry the one who cares 
for me,’ I answered proudly. 

‘And not the one for whom you 
care. Ah, Nelly, don’t be rash 

‘Ifhe prove himself unworthy, 
I shall no longer care for him,’ I 
said impetuously. 

‘Then you do care for any of 
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them.’ And Lady Delvin’s pene- 
trating eyes pierced me through 
and through, while I blushed furi- 
ously. 

There was a little pause. Then 
she said thoughtfully, 

‘ But, after all, poor men cannot 
marry poor girls. It sounds nice, 
but in practice the thing is, you 
know, impossible.’ 

‘Not one of these three gentle- 
men is poor,’ I replied eagerly. 
‘They can all afford to marry for 
love.’ 

‘Ahem! Let us see. Lord Cecil 
will, of course, be rich; but he is 
terribly embarrassed just now: so 
much for number one. Number 
two: Mr. Hope Villars has, no 
doubt, a small independence. A 
small one,’ she repeated meaningly. 
‘ Then comes Sir Raymond Hill— 

‘Well, Ae at least does not need 
money,’ I broke in, with suspicious 
ardour. 

She laughed. ‘ Not exactly. But, 
you know, Nelly, they say that 
those who have most want most. 
Come, child, if you get any redder, 
I shall begin to blush myself—what 
I have not done for thirty years, I 
believe—out of mere sympathy.’ 

And, of course, Lady Delvin knew 
my secret as well as I knew it my- 
self. 

She was, however, merciful, and 
pressed me no farther. It is use- 
less to linger longer over our con- 
versation, or to repeat my argu- 
ments and persuasions, and her 
hesitations and dissuasions. Suffice 
it to say that, after a hard-fought 
battle, she gave in, and gave me 
her promise not to spoil the fun— 
for that it was fun she could not 
deny. 

‘If it cures you of your horrid 
habit of flirting, Nell,’ she said, 
when the dressing-bell forced us to 
separate, ‘some good will have 
come of it, and that will be a com- 
fort.’ 

‘ As so it shall, Lady Delvin, you 
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may be quite sure of that,’ I assured 
her eagerly. A promise by no means 
difficult to give. Whatever the end- 
ing of my little game was to be, I 
thought it likely that I should never 
feel much temptation to flirt again. 

On Christmas morning, as I was 
dressing, I reflected, with some tre- 
pidation, on the new ré/e in which 
I was now about to appear, and I 
considered how the ex-heiress ought 
to comport herself. The guests had 
arrived the evening before, but I 
had pleaded indisposition, and had 
remained in my room, partly out of 
nervousness, and partly because I 
wished my friends to have time to 
reflect on my misfortunes before 
they saw me. Truth to tell, I did 
feel very nervous indeed, and aunt 
Jane’s dismal countenance, when 
she came to wish me a ‘happy 
Christmas,’ did not, though I made 
a point to laugh at it, tend to re- 
assure me. 

It was a pattern Christmas morn- 
ing—bright, clear, and lovely. We 
made a goodly company as we all 
walked across the snow-covered 
grounds from church, and I, influ- 
enced by the touching sermon we 
had just heard, and also by the 
beauty of the calm white world 
around me, felt a sudden desire for 
solitude, and unobserved wandered 
away. Manywere the retired walks 
and pretty nooks and corners of 
Delvin, and solitude was, generally 
speaking, the easiest thing in the 
world to find amongst them. This 
morning, however, I was notin luck, 
or rather, perhaps, I was in great 
luck. Suddenly, and quite unex- 
pectedly, I found myself face to face 
with Mr. Hope Villars, met him 
turning the sharp corner of a path, 
and in such a way that there was 
for neither of us any escape pos- 
sible. But so far as he was con- 
cerned, it seemed that I wronged 
him in, for a moment, imagining 
that he had the least desire to es- 
cape; quite the contrary. He, I 
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at once saw, supposed that I had 
come to find him, and with the 
greatest Kindness he expressed 
much pleasure at the happy chance 
which had made me succeed in do- 
ing so. 

‘ These paths are so intricate and 
lead so far,’ he said, ‘ that two peo- 
ple might unconsciously play at 
hide and seek for ever in them.’ 

‘To tell the truth, I fancied I 
had them all to myself, I replied. 
‘I thought every one had gone in- 
doors.’ 

But his bland smile told me that 
he did not believe me. 

‘ Formy part,’ he observed, ‘these 
so-called festive times have a sad- 
dening effect upon me, and cause 
me to think. But, of course, that 
is all Greek to you, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 

‘Not exactly. I think I under- 
stand what you mean,’ I said, feel- 
ing for the first time something re- 
sembling a real sympathy with him. 

‘ Ah, my dear child, impossible! 
To the young, anniversaries are 
stepping-stones onwards. The 
world is before one, and each year 
brings one nearer to the desired 
goal. But to the old—I mean, 
middle-aged,’ — hastily correcting 
himself, in answer to a quick glance 
of astonishment from me. And, in 
truth, I was astonished. Mr. Hope 
Villars was certainly not a young 
man, but it was the first time that 
he seemed to remember the fact 
himself. 

‘Come,’ I said kindly, ‘it is too 
bright a day for gloomy moralis- 
ings. Besides, Mr. Villars, you 
know that you are by no means 
old, nor even middle-aged in real- 
ity. You are quite young ; at least 
so it appears to me.’ 

This was outrageous. Evidently 
he considered it high time to take 
a stand. He laughed a melancholy 
little laugh. 

‘It is just like you, nice and 
kind as ever, to say so,’ he said. 
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‘ But facts are ugly things. Between 
a girl of twenty and a man of fifty, 
you see—’ 

‘I am more than twenty, alas !’ 
I put in sadly. 

‘Are you? Well, that may be 
your own secret then.’ And he 
smiled upon me benevolently. 

‘And surely you are not quite 
fifty ? I proceeded, opening my 
eyes. ‘The other day I thought 
you told me that—’ 

* My dear child, we all practise 
little deceptions with ourselves. I 
make it a point to forget my age, 
until the memory of it is forced 
upon me, as it is at these so- 
called festive seasons. This morn- 
ing I awoke with that delicious 
saying of Rochefoucauld’s ringing 
in my ears, “ Peu de gens savent 
étre vieux.” It is my Christmas 
sermon, I suppose, and, in spite of 
myself, 1 feel compelled to draw a 
moral from it.’ 

‘What moral, Mr. Villars ?” 

‘One that it would be out of 
place, or rather out of time, to 
preach to you, Miss Beauchamp. 
With the bright, long vista of the 
future before you—’ 

‘Is my future, then, so very 
bright ?’ I inquired demurely. 

‘To be sure. Dear me! I had 
completely forgotten. But surely 
you are not allowing yourself to be 
depressed by—by—by this little 
annoyance that has come to you. 
“ Les jolis yeux de vingt ans” are 
rich enough in themselves. And 
after all, dear Miss Beauchamp, 
what is wealth ?” 

‘I found it rather pleasant,’ I 
replied candidly. 

He took my hand and pressed 
it very kindly. ‘And yet I am 
prepared to assert that you will be 
happier without it. My dear girl, 
I am, as you know, old enough to 
be your father; and I have my 
fair share of worldly knowledge. 
Believe me, heiresses are exposed 
to annoyances which other girls 
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are spared,—annoyances which as 
life goes on, often poison their 
happiness completely. You know 
nothing of this yet, of course, but 
yet even you might, perhaps, not 
have escaped—’ 

‘Not have escaped making the 
discovery that men are mercenary 
and sordid,’ I went on, completing 
his sentence. ‘ Mr. Villars, I don’t 
believe it a bit.’ 

‘So much the better. So much 
the better. Illusions are the legiti- 
mate playthings of youth. You 
are a lucky girl, Miss Beauchamp ; 
you are indeed.’ 

‘I am fortunate in your interest 
and kindness. I know that,’ I re- 
plied gravely. 

‘And you may always count up- 
on them both. If you were my 
daughter—’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Villars. Ask 
me to do anything on earth but to 
look at you from the filial point of 
view ; I cannot manage that.’ 

I am sure he hated me just then, 
for I laughed lightly and mocking- 
ly, and thus gave a meaning to my 
words. But if his equanimity was 
disturbed, it was only for an in- 
stant. ‘I appreciate the compli- 
ment,’ he said, ‘ though I cannot 
accept it—as others might. Hill, 
for instance, or Joy.’ 

We had reached the house now, 
and the little group of idlers who 
were collected on the steps. There 
was not time for another word. I 
went in, feeling a little ruffled, but 
also elated. It was my first skir- 
mish, and I flattered myself that I 
had had the best of it. But I was 
wrong. Mr. Villars did not again, 
in so many words, ask me to look 
upon him as a father, but he did 
behave himself towards me after 
the fashion of one, his manner sud- 
denly having assumed an elderly, 
paternal tinge, which drove me 
wild. It was no use struggling 
against it and losing my temper, 
and snubbing him whenever I had 
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an opportunity. Fatherly he chose 
to be, and the part of a most in- 
dulgent, urbane, and attentive father 
he, notwithstanding my undutiful 
and ungrateful behaviour, acted to 
perfection. 

Very different was Lord Cecil’s 
line of conduct. This noble sprig 
of the aristocracy was utterly un- 
able, as may be supposed, to act 
any part at all except that inane 
one which nature had given him to 
act. Simplicity, however, stood 
him in good stead of brains and 
wit. Heaven knows, his bearing 
towards me was simple enough. 
For a few days he ignored me al- 
together, so far as it is possible for 
one person to ignore another living 


under the same roof as himself... 


The party was such a numerous 
one, that this was not very difficult. 
A bow from the far end of the 
breakfast-table, and a shakehands 
at night was about the extent of 
our intercourse. But this was not 
all. I, like a second CEnone, was 
compelled to witness the secession 
of my faithless lover to the shrine 
of a new Helen, who, in the shape 
of Lady Julia Rivers, the niece of 
our host, was at present the object 
of his lordship’s adoration. One 
day that we were returning on 
horseback from a meet, it chanced 
that I was riding behind the pair. 
Lord Cecil was ‘ got up’ in elabo- 
rate hunting costume, yet instead 
of following the hounds he had 
chosen to return with the ladies, 
and was at the moment devoted to 
Lady Julia, who was a very young 
and pretty girl, and an excessively 
timid rider. Probably her nervous- 
ness was the excuse for Lord Cecil’s 
pointed and openattentions, watch- 
ing which I fell into an amused 
reverie, and completely forgot my 
own companion of the road. As 
luck would have it, this companion 
was no other than Lady Julia’s 
father, and suddenly, not a little 
to my confusion, I became aware, 
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while I was observing the pair in 
front, he was observing me. _Per- 
haps he read my thoughts in my 
face, for as our eyes met we both 
laughed. But the old gentleman 
looked provoked as well as divert- 
ed. ‘Confounded coxcomb!’ he 
muttered between his teeth. ‘He’ll 
not make a fool of my little Julia, 
I can tell him that.’ And he spur- 
red on his horse and overtook his 
daughter. ‘ Come along, Julia,’ he 
said. ‘This snail’s pace will give 
you your death of cold. I thank 
you, Joy; I will take care of her,’ 
with an angry glare at the discom- 
fited young man. ‘And do you 
look after Miss Beauchamp.’ 

Poor Lord Cecil! Though I 
was laughing in my sleeve, I could 
not help pitying him, for father 
and daughter cantered off briskly, 
and there was nothing for him but 
to wait for me. We were the last 
of the party too, so a téte-A-téte 
the whole of the way home was 
unavoidable. Very much disgust- 
ed he looked ; but I pretended not 
to see it, and, to relieve the awk- 
wardness of the situation, made 
some remark about the weather. 

‘A charming afternoon is it not, 
Lord Cecil ? I said unconcernedly. 
Which it was not by any means ; 
but a gray, sleety, damp day, that 
would have chilled the most elastic 
spirits. However, it did as well as 
anything else. ‘ Yas, charming— 
very! And his lordship seemed 
unable to proceed farther. A 
few moments’ gloomy silence fol- 
lowed. Then he seemed to take 
his courage in his two hands, and 
looking at me with a delicious ex- 
pression of mingled embarrassment 
and compassion, ‘ By the way,’ he 
said, ‘I have not had a single op- 
portunity as yet, Miss Beauchamp, 
of telling you how sorry, how 
devilish sorry, I was to hear of your 
ill luck. On my honour I was; 


devilish sorry indeed, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 
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‘ How kind of you, Lord Cecil !’ 
I murmured, with emotion. ‘How 
kind and sympathetic !’ 

The word ‘sympathetic’ evident- 
ly alarmed him. Perhaps he was 
not quite sure what it meant. He 
gave me a nervous look. ‘I'd do 
anything I could for you in reason, 
you know. For I like you—on my 
honour I do, now, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 

*O, Lord Cecil !’ 

He floundered more and more. 
‘As a sister, you know—as a bro- 
ther, I mean. Confound it! Yes, 
as a brother !’ he repeated enthusi- 
astically. 

I sighed softly. ‘You are too 
kind,’ I said. ‘And my altered 
circumstances naturally make me 
appreciate your kindness very 
keenly.’ 

He looked much relieved. Evi- 
dently he thought me a sensible 
young person, well aware of her 
position. ‘I must say that it is a 
confounded shame, and if I could 
only catch that infernal agent of 
yours—’ he went on. 

‘He is in Jamaica, or in some 
equally distant part of the world,’ 
I put in sadly. 

‘Well, I know that if I were old 
Levinge, your guardian, I would 
never rest till I had him brought 
to justice, and hung as an example. 
*Pon my honour, I would now. It 
makes one’s blood boil to think 
about it. To spoil a nice girl’s 
prospects in such a shameful way! 
Why, with your fortune, Miss 
Beauchamp—I mean what was 
your fortune— you might have 
married a duke ; on my word you 
might now. Why, even I—’ 

He caught himself up just in 
time, having apparently, for the 
moment, in his excitement, sup- 
posed that he was discussing the 
unfortunate ‘case’ with a third 


party. 
‘You, Lord Cecil!’ I was nearly 
choking. 
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‘Well, what is the use of saying 
these things now! All that is past 
and gone, of course. A man 
can’t forget what he owes his 
family, and my governor has told 
me flatly that he can’t do any- 
thing more for me, and that I 
must look out for myself. Con- 
founded nuisance! I had a fancy 
for you, Miss Beauchamp. I— 
really— Bless my soul! Quiet, sir, 
quiet !’ as at this critical moment 
his horse gave a sudden plunge 
and swerve. It was a magnificent 
animal, and was perhaps chafing 
under his riders pusillanimous 
conduct in not having followed 
the hounds. Or perhaps it was 
his mode of showing that he re- 


sented a smart little tap which my 


cane had slyly inflicted on his 
sleeky back. 

‘You should not remind me of 
such things!’ I said reproachfully, 
when order was once more re- 
stored. 

‘No. I know I should not. 
But a fellow can’t help being sorry, 
you see, and it would have done 
nicely, and the governor would 
have been delighted, even though 
you are—a—a—’ 

‘Not of noble birth, exactly,’ I 
suggested, as he hesitated. 

‘Exactly so. And we date from 
the Conquest, you see, or long be- 
fore it—Confound you! What the 
devil is the matter with you?’ as 
his horse once again plunged, more 
violently than before. 

I suppose I was a wicked girl. 
But for the life of me I could not 
help it; and I did not mean to 
hurt him. Nor did I hurt him, for 
the matter of that, but only sent 
his aristocratic person and bran- 
new hunting costume sprawling in 
the midst of the muddy road. 
Having neatly accomplished which 
pretty feat, I did my best to pick 
him up again, having previously 
cleverly caught his escaping steed. 

‘O Lord Cecil, how did it hap- 











pen? You are‘not hurt, I trust,’ 
I exclaimed breathlessly. 

No; thank goodness he was not. 
Only very much crestfallen, ex- 
cessively cross, and unpleasantly 
muddy. 

‘ How did it happen? How the 
devil should I know! The brute 
took advantage of me. I was talk- 
ing, you see, and not minding him. 
It might have happened to any fel- 
low, you know, Miss Beauchamp.’ 

We had not much more conver- 
sation after this, as may be sup- 
posed, and we sneaked in the back 
way, so that nobody should see us. 
I wonder did Lord Cecil suspect 
me in the least. I think not. But, 
to tell the truth, I was feeling too 
intensely relieved that I had not 
broken his back, or at least some 
of his bones, to trouble my head 
on the subject. 

Shocked as they were, my con- 
fidantes could not help laughing 
heartily as I recounted this little 
adventure to them an hour later. 
But though aunt Jane laughed with 
the rest, she shook her head sadly, 
and said that she did not see the 
use of proving mankind to be 
worse than it seemed. ‘ Have 
you not had enough of it now, 
Nelly?’ she inquired. ‘ Because 
two men have proved themselves 
more or less worthless, why need 
you doubt them all? Suppose we 
go home to-morrow, dear child. 
Once we have left the house, the 
truth may come out, and no great 
harm will have been done. After 
all, you did not really care for 
either Lord Cecil or Mr. Villars.’ 

I guessed what was passing 
through the old lady’s mind, and 
for a minute I hesitated, doubting 
whether I should not follow her 
advice. Probably I should have 
done so, but that Lady Delvin 
and my guardian took the same 
view of the matter, and urged me 
no longer to play with edged tools. 
Unconsciously they defeated their 
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own end. My pride was thoroughly 
roused now, and my impetuous 
will would not be checked. The 
doubt which I knew possessed 
them also possessed me, and until 
it was cleared away I could not be 
content. 

‘No, no,’ I said at last. ‘What 
I have undertaken, I must ac- 
complish.’ Then I laughed and 
blushed. ‘ Because two of my 
knights are false,’ I went on gaily, 
‘I will not condemn the third with- 
out a trial. Let him save the hon- 
our of his sex. As yet, I have no 
reason to think that he will fail.’ 


PART III. 


Ir was true. As yet, I had no 
reason to doubt Sir Raymond Hill. 
He had only arrived at Delvin the 
day before Lord Cecil’s explana- 
tion, and the fact of his having 
come at all reassured me com- 
pletely; for I thought it more 
than probable that the news of 
my loss of fortune had already 
reached him, and yet had not in- 
duced him to avoid me. Yes, he 
had come, and was still, as it 
seemed to me, unchanged. To 
be sure, this was somewhat a jump 
at conclusions, for as yet he had 
hardly interchanged half a dozen 
words, and he had in no way com- 
mitted himself. But his bearing 
towards me was so unconstrained 
and genial, and his eyes rested 
upon me so kindly, yet without 
that irritating compassion of other 
people’s eyes, that my heart was 
light and glad, and though not 
filled with faith, was at least filled 
with hope. 

It was a day or two after his 
coming that Mr. Villars announced 
his own departure. ‘ Important 
and unexpected business recalled 
him to town,’ I heard him tell 
Lady Delvin at breakfast ; and it 
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was delightful to hear the malicious 
cordiality with which her ladyship 
urged him to prolong his visit. 
‘You promised us a week, Mr. 
Villars, you know you did. If you 
treat us so badly, I shall think that 
you find the house dull, or too hot 
perhaps. Perhaps some of these 
naughty girls are at the bottom of 
it. Helen,’ addressing me across 
the table, ‘have you, as usual, 
been up to mischief, and are you 
the guilty one? Have you heard 
that Mr. Villars is deserting us, 
just when we want him so badly 
for the ‘ad/eaux this evening too. 
We had quite settled that he was 
to do Romeo to your Juliet, you 
know.’ 

I laughed as others did too, and 
I was glad to see that Mr. Villars 
made an attempt at blushing. 

‘ He was sorry—very sorry in- 
deed,’ he said. ‘But the call to 
town was a pressing one, and must 
be obeyed. If Lady Delvin would 
allow him, he might perhaps be 
able possibly to return in a day or 
two ;’ which was the only grain 
of comfort he could give us. It 
was a mere chance which pre- 
vented the wretch leaving without 
saying as much as ‘good-bye’ to 
me. We were all busy rehearsing 
for the feb/eaux, and I had gone 
up-stairs to fetch some article of 
dress which was wanted. Cross- 
ing the hall, I met Mr. Villars, 
who was in search of Lady Delvin. 
The dog-cart which was to take 
him to the station was at the door, 
and he was ready for the road. 

‘Going away, Mr. Villars! Is 
it really a fact?’ And he looked 
so confused and put out, that I 
actually felt magnanimous, and did 
not laugh in his face. 

‘Yes, indeed. It is a great bore 
having to go, I assure you, but—’ 

‘And you were off without even 
bidding me good-bye,’ I proceeded 
lightly. ‘Dear me! what a care- 
less papa you make, after all !’ 
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‘I was searching for you, in- 
deed ; but this confounded train 
will not wait, you know, and— 
and— 

‘ Villars, Lady Delvin is here 
waiting for you in the hall,’ a voice 
said at the half-opened door of 
the drawing-room, which we had 
just entered. It was Sir Raymond 
Hill who spoke. : 

‘ Good-bye, then,’ Mr. Villars 
said hurriedly. ‘I shall see you 
in town soon, of course. Good- 
bye, till then.’ oe 

‘ Good-bye,’ I replied, giving 
him my hand. ‘But we shall not 
meet again so quickly. You know 
that I am leaving England imme- 
diately.’ 

‘You don't say so! I am so 
sorry. But, my dear Miss Beau- 
champ, we certainly shall meet 
soon again. Don’t doubt it. On 
the top of one of the Alps, at some 
German watering-place, or on some 
Italian lake. The world is such a 
tiny place that people are con- 
stantly knocking together. How 
charming it will be! I adore Italy. 
So do you, I know. Au revoir, 
au revoir’ And away he wert, 
while I, forgetting for the moment 
that I was not alone, indulged in a 
bitter little laugh. It was a shock 
to me to find that Sir Raymond's 
eyes were fixed upon me. 

‘So you have given Villars a 
rendezvous, he observed gaily. 
‘Lucky man to have the prospect 
of meeting you in foreign parts.’ 

‘I have given him no rendez- 
vous,’ I replied, rather shortly, ‘On 
the contrary, I will make it my 
business to avoid him.’ 

‘ Tired of him, eh?’ Sir Raymond 
said. ‘ Poor Villars! What a capri- 
cious damsel you are, Miss Beau- 
champ!’ 

‘ Do you think so, Sir Raymond? 
So many people besides you say. 
But they are wrong, for all that.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ with a sceptical smile. 

‘ Indeed, yes. I am as capable 
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of a firm purpose as my neighbours 
are.’ 

‘ And of a firm attachment too,’ 
and he laughed. ‘ But, of course, 
all young ladies are. And so you 
are going abroad,’ he went on hur- 
riedly, as though anxious to change 
the conversation, ‘and Villars is 
going in pursuit? Happy mortals ! 
What delightful things you have 
before you! Sunny skies, blue seas, 
orange-groves, &c. &c. What would 
I not give to be of the party! 

‘Aunt Jane and I are going to 
Italy ; but Mr. Villars is not com- 
ing in pursuit, as you call it, Sir 
Raymond,’ I said, with an impa- 
tient little stamp of my foot. ‘ All 
that is over now, since— he thinks 
me poor, it was on the tip of my 
tongue to say; but pride restrained 
me. ‘I hate Mr. Villars!’ I said 
suddenly, under my breath. 

‘ Hate him! My goodness, you 
don’t say so!’ and he laughed gaily. 

But the laugh broke off rather 
abruptly. We were standing, it 
chanced, opposite a large pier-glass, 
and at the moment I think he look- 
ed into it and caught sight of my 
face. What a heated, flushed face 
it was! Alas, how little attractive, 
nay downright plain, it looked just 
then! An anxious, fretted, pro- 
voked, hot face, with tossed, crum- 
pled hair all around it, and belong- 
ing to a figure clothed in what 
seemed, to my nervous searching 
eyes, a hideously dull, misbecoming 
dress. And close by my side this 
tall, distinguished - looking, hand- 
some man, whom one must have 
singled out amongst a thousand. 
Hastily did I turn away, and walk- 
ing over to the window, looked out 
upon the dull winter prospect with 
a sudden, horrible chill at my heart. 
He followed me, and spoke very 
kindly and gently. 

* You are depressed and flurried, 
Miss Beauchamp, I know. I have 
been wanting to talk to you about 
all this — what has occurred, I 
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mean; but in these monster gather- 
ings of humanity one never can do 
exactly what one wants to do. 
Don’t think I pity you though for 
your—well, I suppose the world 
calls them misfortunes.’ 

‘I don’t wish for pity,’ I inter- 
rupted proudly. ‘ There are better 
things in the world than money.’ 

‘ That is right,’ said Sir Raymond 
approvingly. ‘Confound it! There, 
it is always the way! as two or 
three young people came rushing 
into the room, ‘ Miss Beauchamp, 
Miss Beauchamp, you are wanted. 
They are all waiting for you.’ 

With a quick impulse, which had 
something of despair in it, I turned 
to him. 

‘What is it you wanted to say, 
Sir Raymond ?’ I asked. 

‘ Another time will do as well— 
to-morrow.’ 

But I was already at the door, 
my persecutors having led me cap- 
tive away. 

To-morrow! How the sweet 
sound tingled in my ears, though a 
tingling sense of annoyance that 
Sir Raymond, and not I, had said 
the word, was at the bottom of my 
heart. 

Still I was happy on the whole, 
happy and proud too. I was proud 
of my admirer. Among the many 
guests that filled the house, he was 
undoubtedly the greatest favourite. 
Both old and young liked him, and 
more than once pleasant things 
were said to me about him. His 
attentions to me were not, it is true, 
by any means pointed, nor certainly 
was he flirting with me. But then, 
he was not a ‘flirting’ man, and he 
had always been careful not to 
make me remarkable. How it was, 
or why it was, I cannot say, but 
somehow or other the world then as- 
sembled at Delvin Castle did seem 
to have made up its mind that, 
though he was not openly courting 
me, there was yet ‘something’ be- 
tween us. And of course, if the 
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world thought so, I thought so too, 
and I listened with keen pleasure, 
though with the conventional pre- 
tended obtuseness, to the little hints 
it amused itself with giving me on 
the subject; though ‘to-morrow’ 
came and went, and yet Sir Ray- 
mond had not found the opportu- 
nity he wanted so badly. 

No wonder that he had not, I 
thought. ‘ Everybody’s favourite’ 
in a gay crowded country-house 
has rather a hard time of it. He 
is wanted here, he is wanted there. 
He cannot call five minutes his 
own. Lady Delvin, it is true, in 
her clear unobtrusive way, did her 
best, and schemed accidental téte- 
a-tétes, and threw us as much toge- 
ther as possible. Indeed, for the 
matter of that, we were constantly 
together ; but I was shy and proud, 
and he was— But what mattered 
it to me what he was? He was 
everything. I loved him. 

And so the pleasant gay days 
went by, or rather rushed by. Time 
seemed to me just then a merciless 
wheel, that would never, even for 
an instant, leave off whirling to al- 
low one to think, or even to breathe, 
except when one went up to one’s 
room at night, and then did remem- 
ber that last night one had hoped 
for something which to-day had not 
brought. And yet I was not de- 
pressed nor despondent. No. Ex- 
citement, the profound excitement 
of an unsolved, deeply-interesting 
problem, kept all that far away from 
me, and made me feel as | fancy 
a gambler feels when he has staked 
his all upon one chance, and waits, 
with suspended breath, for the re- 
sult. 

Meanwhile, our visit was fast 
drawing toa close. A grand ball 
that night at Delvin was to be, the 
next day, followed by a general 
break-up. 

Walking in the afternoon with 
my guardian, I had to submit to a 
little kindly banter from him. 
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‘ Upon my word, you are a clever 
girl, Nell,’ he said ; ‘and you know 
how to take the measure of your 
gentlemen. So they have not made 
up their minds to take you yet, 
have they not, sordid, good-for-no- 
thing dupes that they are! Upon 
my word, we shall have a laugh at 
them yet—a laugh that will make 
their ears tingle. Lord, Lord ! how 
sharp you were, to be sure! Now, 
when I was your age, I was fool 
enough to believe all the little fibs 
pretty girls told me. But young 
people have come on nowadays, 
and are as wise and knowing as 
the old folk.’ 

I received his compliments ra- 
ther ruefully. 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry,’ I 
said, ‘ to decide upon my wisdom. 
Perhaps I have not been so very 
wise after all.’ 

And away I ran, being, in truth, 
not quite well able to bear the laugh 
in which my guardian was indulg- 
ing. Away I ran to my own room, 
where I found my maid in the act 
of spreading out upon the bed the 
beautiful fresh white dress in which 
I was to appear at the ball. I ex- 
amined it critically. Yes; I was 
determined to look my very best 
that night. I was resolved, now 
that the final tug of war had come, 
to neglect no precaution, no chance 
of victory. My maid looked on 
amazed. Generally I was indiffer- 
ent about my ‘toilette,’ and left 
everything to her. Up to this I 
had trusted more to my prestige as 
an heiress of fabulous wealth than 
to my personal attractions for my 
success in society ; but now it was 
otherwise. I had chosen to try my 
own strength, and to win upon my 
own merits. I felt strangely elated 
and excited ; my eyes were quite 
bright, and my cheeks rosy; and 
looking in the glass, I saw with de- 
light that my face was joyous and 
animated, and therefore pretty. 
Even aunt Jane was struck by my 
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appearance when at last I emerged 
from Adolphine’s hands, tall and 
radiant, in shining battle array. 

‘ My love, you are looking very 
nice, very nice indeed,’ the kind 
old lady said, surveying me ap- 
provingly ; ‘and I am sure I can't 
think why—’ 

And here she paused abruptly, 
with a perplexed and distressed air. 

‘ Why the men have the bad taste 
not to fall in love with me on the 
spot,’ I said gaily. ‘ Well, Iam go- 
ing to give them a final chance now, 
and who knows what to-night will 
bring ?” 

It brought plenty of dancing to 
me, at all events.. Whether it was 
my dress or myself that did it, I 
cannot say, but certainly I was ad- 
mired that night. Never in my 
heiress-ship days had I been more 
clamorously besieged by partners. 
On and on I danced, never pausing, 
never resting ; and, silly girl that I 
was, pluming myself on my success. 
Never had my tongue been more 
lively or my foot lighter. Never had 
I held my head higher, nor more 
keenly enjoyed a miserable tran- 
sient little triumph. Even Lord Cecil 
had made a faint approach to a re- 
turn of allegiance, and had hon- 
oured me with a dance ; and if Sir 
Raymond had not as yet come 
near me, it was because he was not 
a dancing man, and never valsed. 
So I told myself, a little uneasily, 
when the night was more than half 
over; and I was at last forced, by 
sheer fatigue, to sit down and 
breathe. I had passed him now 
and then in the crowd, and once 
or twice I had been half conscious 
that his eyes were watching me cu- 
riously from a distance. And now, 
here were those very same eyes 
close to me, looking down at me 
with a smile, just as they had look- 
ed at me that day at home, when 
he had come back to inquire after 
Stella’s safety. 

‘ Dead-beat at last,’ he said. ‘I 
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was wondering how much longer 
the shoes would hold out.’ 

I laughed. ‘The shoes are right 
enough still,’ I replied ; ‘ but I con- 
fess that I am a little tired.’ 

* Well then, come and have some 
supper, and you will be as fresh as 
ever to begin again.’ 

Up I jumped, all sense of fatigue 
disappearing as if by magic. But 
it was easier said than done. The 
crowd was enormous, and the sup- 
per-room thronged. We were forced 
to sit down and wait in a brilliant- 
ly-lit conservatory, where seats were 
artfully placed in pleasant secluded 
nooks, behind gorgeous plants and 
beautiful flowering shrubs. I had 
suddenly become silent and grave, 
but Sir Raymond was gay and talk- 
ative. What his conversation was, 
I did not know then, nor have I ever 
been abie to remember since. But 
I do recollect that he suddenly 
stood up with an alarmed air, say- 
ing that I looked pale and faint, 
and that he must at once go and 
fetch me some wine-and-water. In 
vain I assured him that I was quite 
well: he was already gone. Hardly 
had he left me than I saw in the 
distance an eager young partner, to 
whom I was engaged for the dance 
now beginning, coming in search 
of me, and, needless to say, my in- 
stinct was to hide myself from him. 
It was easily accomplished. Aleafy 
corner, well hidden from view, and 
containing a delightfully easy chair, 
was close at hand, and into that I 
slipped. 

It was very pleasant, cool and 
green and quiet. The subdued 
tender sounds of a sweet German 
valse, the gentle rustle of the leaves 
all around, the subtle perfume of 
the flowers, all combined to steal 
over my senses, and to produce a 
sort of delicious languor, which, 
even at that decisive moment of 
my life, made me, strange to say, 
almost forgetful of the torturing 
anxieties and hopes that filled 
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my heart. Perhaps I fainted ; per- 
haps I fell asleep. It certainly 
seemed to me in a kind of dream 
that I presently heard voices close 
at hand. 

*I feared that she was not well, 
and I ran to fetch her this,’ Sir 
Raymond was saying ; ‘ but it was 
a false alarm. She could not resist 
that valse. Joy has just told me 
that she is dancing with your son 
Edmund, Lady Delvin.’ 

‘ Indefatigable girl,’ began Lady 
Delvin, while I with an effort roused 
myself, and put out my hand to 
draw back the screen of drooping 
boughs which concealed me from 
them. Then I paused. The next 
words I heard, spoken in Lady Del- 
vin’s quick kindly words, made my 
breath stop still, and rendered me 
powerless to move. 

‘ By the way, Sir Raymond,’ she 
said, ‘what are you about in that 
quarter? There are floating ru- 
mours abroad, do you know, that 
you and Helen have come to an 
understanding, and I heartily hope 
they are true.’ 

He did not reply quite at once. 
When he did speak, his voice seem- 
ed quite strange, and to have grown 
constrained and stiff. 

‘You are extremely kind, Lady 
Delvin, to interest yourself about 
my affairs, but I assure you rumour 
is, as usual, quite wrong. I am not 
thinking of marriage at present.’ 

* Indeed !’—-and it was very dryly 
said—‘ to tell you the truth, Sir 
Raymond,’ she went on, ‘I was 
thinking more of Helen than of you 
in the business. She is a good girl, 
and I am very fond of her, and I 
cannot bear to see her made a fool 
of!’ she concluded warmly. 

Rather angrily he replied : 

‘ But I am making no fool ofher; 
I have been most cautious, and on 
my guard. But what am I saying? 
and what a conceited dolt you must 
think me! Lady Delvin, do not be 
uneasy; Miss Beauchamp and I do 
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understand one another thorough- 
ly, though not in the way you sup- 
pose.’ 

‘I hope so. I only repeat what 
the world says, and certainly you 
were mentioned as one of the rich 
Miss Beauchamp’s many admirers,’ 
said Lady Delvin, with a light 
laugh. 

*You dowellto say “many,” Lady 
Delvin. There was always safety 
in numbers ; and he laughed too. 
‘It is true I liked and admired her, 
as I do now, but—’ 

‘But you /oved the heiress ; eh, 
Sir Raymond ? 

There was a pause. I was as cokd 
as marble from head to foot, and 
if my life had depended upon it, 
I yet could not have moved a 
muscle, Then at last the answer 
came: 

‘Loved her! No; never. I 
once loved a girl who jilted me, 
Lady Delvin. Is it likely after 
that that my second love should be 
one who has jilted men by the 
dozen?” I wonder they did not 
hear me, for I sank back in my 
seat with a great strangled sob. 
When I again listened, Lady Del- 
vin was speaking. ‘ You are se- 
vere and unjust, Sir Raymond. 
Nellie’s heart is as good as gold, 
and her faults are the consequences 
of that abominable money of hers. 
I mean— Then very abruptly 
she said, ‘Sir Raymond, whether 
you loved her or not, you know 
that you intended to marry that 
girl when you believed her to be 
rich.’ 

‘When I do marry, I shall pro- 
bably marry without love,’ he re- 
plied coolly. ‘ And if Miss Beau- 
champ would have had me—which 
I am not vain enough to believe— 
I might very likely—’ 

‘ And suppose that she were still 
as rich as ever, and that you knew 
that she loved you dearly, what 
would you do then, Sir Raymond ?” 

‘ Marry her, of course, and make 
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her happiness the business of my 
life.’ 

‘Then—’ began Lady Delvin, 
but she never finished the sentence. 
Powers of movement were restored 
to me. My blood, warm again, 
was tingling through my veins. 
‘ Thank you, Sir Raymond,’ I said 
very quietly. ‘I am sure you 
would.’ And with these words, I 
drew aside the screen of leaves, 
and stepped out of my hiding-place. 
Strange to say, I laughed. For the 
life of me I could not help it ; they 
looked so amazed, so_thunder- 
struck. And though my heart was 
breaking—perhaps because it was 
breaking —I laughed. It must 
have been a strange sort of laugh 
though, for I saw Lady Delvin’s 
eyes looking at me compassion- 
ately, and Sir Raymond coloured 
violently as he turned abruptly 
away from me. I knew that he 
knew the truth then at last, if he 
had not known it before, that I 
loved him—loved him well. But 
I did not care. The whole world 
might have known it. It might 
have been proclaimed in all the 
market-places of the kingdom, and 
I would have listened to the an- 
nouncement with the profoundest 
unconcern. I was amazed at my 
own calmness. Indeed, I was the 
only one of the trio who seemed to 
have preserved any vestige of pre- 
sence of mind. ‘ Will you forgive 
me?’ I said; ‘I have done a very 
wrong thing, for which I have no 
excuse to offer. Will you forgive 
me, Sir Raymond ?” 

I spoke so gently and humbly, 
that I know Lady Delvin’s acute 
worldly wisdom was at fault, and 
that she supposed that I was will- 
ing to accept Sir Raymond on his 
own terms. 

* You are a naughty girl, Nellie,’ 
she said. ‘ But to be sure he will 
forgive you, and you will try to 
understand one another. You have 
something to forgive him too. My 
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dear child, don’t be foolish. Men 
are made of a coarser clay than we 
are ; and all we can do is to make 
the best of them. You have heard 
Sir Raymond say that ifhe married 
you, your happiness would be the 
object of his life, and I believe it 
to be true. Marry him, Nell, and 
be happy.’ With which piece of 
advice, delivered in her quick de- 
cided voice, and with an imploring 
glance at me, Lady Delvin swept 
away. 

We were alone together, stand- 
ing Opposite to one another. I 
looked at Sir Raymond, and for 
one short instant I hesitated, see- 
ing something in his face of shame 
and confusion and annoyance, 
and perhaps a little tenderness. I 
think that at that moment I was 
mistress of the position, and that 
Sir Raymond, taken at a disad- 
vantage, was about to ask me to 
be his wife, for as our eyes met he 
made a step forward and put out 
his hand. But I drew back hastily. 

* Sir Raymond,’ I said, ‘ will you 
listen to me? I have a short story 
to tell you.” He looked more and 
more perplexed, and bowed his 
head in silence. ‘ It will only take 
two minutes,’ I went on in a very 
low but steady voice. ‘I once 
knew a girl, a giddy, faulty girl, 
but who, in spite of her faults 
and giddiness, was true and warm- 
hearted. The world had spoilt her 
a little, but not entirely, for she 
still was able to believe, and did 
firmly believe, in love. She be- 
lieved in it as the best thing upon 
earth, better than wealth, or adu- 
lation, or pleasure, and she, like 
other girls, wished to possess it 
and call it her own. But she was 
distrustful, and slow to convince, 
and diffident ; and because she was 
very rich, and not very pretty, or 
attractive, or clever, a constant 
misgiving tortured her heart that 
the many men who flattered and 
wooed her, and wanted to marry 
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her, did not love her, but only her 
wealth. And so this foolish girl 
made a little plan to try them— 
just to try whether, amid the crowd 
of eager suitors for her hand, there 
was even one true and loyal knight. 
She passed herself off as poor; 
made believe that she had lost all 
her money, and that she had no- 
thing to give ; no marriage dowry 
but herself. One by one the suit- 
ors dropped off. But there still 
remained one in whom she believ- 
ed and trusted, perhaps because— 
because he was clever, and hand- 
some, and charming, and noble, 
and—and—she loved him. But 
he too failed —like the others, 
he failed. He would have mar- 
ried her rich; but poor, no. The 
bargain was not worth his while 
to make ; and, chivalrous and true 
gentleman as he was, he forgot 
what a mean act it would have 
been to marry a woman who loved 
him, and whom he did not love, 
because she was rich.’ - 

I had spoken quite evenly and 
calmly, without the slightest hesita- 
tion or trembling. Only quite at 
the end my voice broke down a 
little, and my two hands cruelly 
crushed into a mangled heap a 
splendid red camellia they had 
been holding, and then let the 
scarlet leaves flutter down my white 
dress to the ground. There was a 
pause, a deep, breathless pause. 
Then a rush of voices was heard 
approaching. A dance was just 
over, and people were streaming 
past to the supper-room. I turned 
hastily away to the door; but Sir 
Raymond followed and detained 
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me. His face was quite altered. 
He looked white and shocked. 

‘What can I say? Whatcan Ido?” 
he said in a low, excited voice. 
‘What can I say, but to beg of 
you to forgive me, and to try to 
think of me not altogether harshly. 
Helen, will you say that one day, 
one day a long time away, but still 
one day, that you will at least like 
me as a friend ? 

I gave him my hand with a 
brave smile. ‘Sir Raymond,’ I 
said, ‘do not be displeased with 
me; but within the last week Mr. 
Villars has offered himself to me 
as a father, Lord Cecil Joy as a bro- 
ther, and now here you are waiting 
to be my friend! But I am a strong- 
minded woman, and want neither 
father, nor brother, nor friend. 
Good-bye.’ And I was gone. 

Three days afterwards I left 
England. It was some years be- 
fore Sir Raymond Hill and I again 
met, and when at last our paths 
crossed, we met, by tacit mutual 
consent, as strangers. Not so my 
other admirers. Lord Cecil was 
actually simple enough to pro- 
pose to me, and Mr. Hope Villars 
would have done so had I per- 
mitted it. But I have faithfully 
kept my promise to Lady Delvin, 
and have flirted no more. I have 
never married. The lesson I had 
been so sharply taught I have never 
since been able to forget. But 
that its memory has ceased to pain 
and mortify me is sufficiently prov- 
ed by the fact that I am able thus 
calmly to write the ‘ Experience of 
an Heiress.’ 











AT THE EASEL. 


—— 


Ir I had aught of art to trace 
Soft-pencilled lines which poets love, 
I'd draw myself a fairy face, 
To hang above. 


Twin-roses blushing upon snow— 
The tints commingling here and there— 
Soft melting into smooth white brow 
And sunny hair. 


Bright tresses like an aureole, 
With downward-drooping rays, to glance 
A chastened light upon the whole 
Sweet countenance. 


Eyes, for the dim-reflected ray 
To tinge with pensive tenderness, 
Which the more dazzling light of day 
Would dispossess. 


But, ah, what painting can command, 
What artist-skill could e’er arrange, 
Each melody of movement and 
Each charm of change? 


The fitful play of life and light 
Translucent through that face of hers, 
Like stars hung out to guide aright 
Us wayfarers. 


Is it a sin to sit and watch 
This shadow of a fairer face 
With tearless eyes, eager to catch 
Each gift and grace? 


Is it a sin this once to seat 
Her in my heart as on a throne ; 
And fancy her, from face to feet, 
All, all mine own : 


All, all mine own, from dusk to dawn, 
All orbed within eyes’ fierce strain ; 
Nor once to fear the lips’ cold scorn, 
The lids’ disdain ? 


Is thisa sin? Perchance; and yet 
No fairer sin e’er earned a fall. 
So turn the portrait and forget— 
Face to the wall. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
ON THE WATCH. 


WueN Alfred was clear of the 
crowd, he paused for a moment, 
and looked around with a vacant 
stare. In that moment his eyes 
fell upon Mr. David Sheldrake, 
who accosted him gaily. Alfred's 
parched lips moved in response, 
but no sound came from them. 
He thought he had spoken aloud, 
however, and his eyes, after the 
first swift recognition of Mr. Shel- 
drake, sought the ground miserably. 
Mr. Sheldrake made a pretence of 
not observing Alfred's uneasiness, 
and he went on to say airily, that 
he had had a slice of good luck in 
the City and Suburban, and that 
he had strolled away from the bet- 
ting-ring to cool his excitement. 

‘I was looking for you before 
the race,’ he said; ‘I wanted to 
give you the tip. I was told by 
the best jockey of the day that 
Digby Grand could not be beaten, 
and I backed the horse, and I 
wanted you to back it also. But 
perhaps you did ?” 

He paused for a reply, but Al- 
fred said no word. He was in a 
stupor of despair. Mr. Sheldrake 
continued, 

* You'll be able to square up 
now, I suppose. I don’t care so 
much formyself, although, of course, 
the money will come acceptable, 
but Con Staveley swears he'll be 
down on you to-morrow. He says 
he'll go to your place of busi- 
ness, and if you don’t pay, he'll 
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split on you to your employers. 
That would be serious, wouldn’t it? 
I should advise you not to have 
anything more to do with Con; 
he’s a hard nail. How much have 
you won? A couple of monkeys 
at least, [hope. You must let me 
into the secret of that new system 
of yours.’ 

Still no reply from Alfred. Mr. 
Sheldrake’s tone grew grave. He 
laid his hand upon Alfred’s arm, 
and Alfred shivered at the touch, 
and feebly endeavoured to shake 
off the grasp. 

‘I must insist upon an answer, 
Alf. Have you won or lost ? 

‘Lost!’ muttered Alfred hoarsely. 

‘How much?’ demanded Mr. 
Sheldrake. 

‘Every shilling I had in the 
world. Let go my arm.’ 

‘ Be still, or I'll set the police on 
you! Be still, and tell me,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake with distinct em- 
phasis, ‘how you are going to re- 
place the money you have taken 
from your office ?” 

Alfred trembled violently, but 
did not raise his eyes. 

‘You wonder how I know, I 
daresay,’ pursued Mr. Sheldrake ; 
‘but I know more than you are 
aware of. What are you going to 
do? 

*I don’t know,’ replied Alfred, 
and moved away slowly, Mr. Shel- 
drake following him thoughtfully. 

They were not the only actors in 
this the last act of the sad drama. 
An old man, whose eyes never left 
them, was following them watch- 
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fully and warily. A pause of several 
moments ensued. Then Mr. Shel- 
drake said, weighing every word, 

‘I don’t like to desert an old 
friend, even when he-has behaved 
shabbily to me, as you have done. 
It seems to me that, unless some- 
thing is done for you at once, it is 
all up with you. You daren’t go 
back to the office till your accounts 
are squared, and you daren’t go 
home. The detectives will be on 
the look-out for you. I daresay 
if Tickle and Flint could get back 
a portion of the money you have— 
we may as well speak plainly— 
stolen, they would be inclined to 
let you off. TI’ll see if I can serve 
you.’ 

Alfred’s white face was raised 
imploringly at this glimpse of hope. 

*‘ But I must have authority,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Sheldrake, ‘ I must have 
something to show your people, 
and to prove to them, if necessary, 
that they may trust me. Here— 
write as I dictate.’ 

He tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, and handed it to Alfred, with 
a pencil. 

‘Put the date first—that’s right ; 
and the place— Epsom. Now 
write : “I am in great trouble and 
danger, and cannot come home ; 
my friend, Mr. Sheldrake, is the 
only man I can trust, and the only 
man who can save me. Put full 
faith and trust in him.—ALFReED.”’ 

Alfred, dazed and helpless, wrote 
the words, and Mr. Sheldrake took 
the paper, and placed it in his 
pocket. 

‘I must get back to the ring 
now,’ he said, with a friendly nod ; 
‘you know where to find me when 
you want me.’ 

With these words he turmed 
away: the old man who had been 
watching him and Alfred tried to 
avoid him, but Mr. Sheldrake had 
left Alfred very suddenly, and the 
old man’s movements were not 
quick enough. Mr. Sheldrake’s 
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sharp eyes lighted upon him in- 
stantly. 

‘Hallo, Muzzy! he exclaimed. 
‘What brings you here ?” 

‘I came to see the race run,’ 
said Mr. Musgrave, standing before 
his employer in a submissive atti- 
tude. ‘It’s my favourite race, and 
I’ve not missed a year. I was at 
the first City and Suburban in 1851, 
when Elthiron won; and the next 
year, when Butterfly won ; and the 
next, when Ethelbert ran a dead 
heat with Pancake. I lost a hatful 
of money over Pancake, at the very 
moment I thought I had made a 
fortune.’ 

‘It’s always the way, Muzzy. 
You're a regular walking racing 
calendar! Did you back the win- 
ning horse this time, old man?” 

‘No, sir; I had nothing on.’ 

‘Found out the error of your 
ways, eh? Well, now the race is 
over, you can do a little business 
forme. You see that young fellow,’ 
pointing to Alfred, who was walk- 
ing away with hanging head. 

Mr. Musgrave shaded his eyes 
with his hand. 

‘My eyes are not so good as 
they used to be, but I fancy I know 
him.’ 

*O, you know him’ well enough. 
It’s Alfred, Lizzie’s young man.’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; to be sure, to be sure. 
I recognise him now.’ 

‘Keep your eye on him ; watch 
him ; don’t let him go out of your 
sight. I want to know what he’s 
up to, and where he is going 
to.’ 

‘I suppose he'll go home to- 
night,’ said Mr. Musgrave. 

‘I am not so sure of that; and 
if he doesn’t, you must see where 
he puts up, and keep near him. I 
may want him.’ 

‘For what ? 

‘What’s that to you?’ retorted 
Mr. Sheldrake. ‘ Perhaps he owes 
me money, and I don’t intend that 
he shall give me the slip. Perhaps 
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he’s lost on the race and can’t pay, 
and I want to do him a service.’ 
‘For the sake of his pretty sis- 


_ ter?’ suggested Mr. Musgrave hum- 


bly. 
‘You dog, you!’ retorted Mr. 
Sheldrake, half-angrily, half-approv- 
ingly. ‘ Whatever it is, it’s my busi- 
ness, and not yours. Mind that, old 
man. If you don’t want to be 
turned off at a moment’s notice, 
do as you're told, and ask no ques- 
tions. And look here, old man. 
You know the Myrtle Inn? Well, 
inquire there the first thing in the 
morning for a note I may have to 
write to you, to give you instruc- 
tions. And if the place is handy, 
you can put up there to-night.’ 

Mr. Musgrave nodded submis- 
sively, and crept away in the direc- 
tion that Alfred had taken. 

‘Mind,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, 
overtaking him, ‘he’s not to see 
you, and not to know that you are 
watching him. You can drop a 
line to me to-night, telling me 
where he puts up. Here’s a sov. 
to pay ex’s.’ 

Although the old man took the 
sovereign in silence, his manner 
did not seem to please Mr. Shel- 
drake, who muttered as he looked 
at the slouching figure creeping 
away, 

‘I'd give him the sack if I could ; 
but I must get things straight first. 
He knows too much. I'll square 
up the concern, and get rid of him 
this year. I'll have all the books 
and vouchers moved from Ivy Cot- 
tage this very week.’ 

While this scene was being en- 
acted, Alfred pursued his sad way. 
His great desire was to escape from 
the crowd, among which probably 
there were persons who were ac- 
quainted with him. He must get to 
some placeand among people where 
he could hide himself and would not 
beknown. Mr.Sheldrake had rightly 
said that he dared not show his face 
at the office. To-morrow all would 
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be discovered. It had been his 
unhappy fortune yesterday to re- 
ceive an uncrossed cheque, payable 
to bearer, in settlement of a large 
account due to his employers. This 
cheque he had cashed, and had 
used the proceeds in backing the 
horses of the false prophet upon 
whom he had placed all his hopes. 
This was not the only money he 
had used; for some time he had 
pursued a system of falsifying the 
books of the firm, and of appropri- 
ating such payments as would be 
the least likely to be missed. Dis- 
covery was imminent every day, 
every hour. All this money had 
been lost in betting, and in vainly 
striving to recover what had gone 
before. Even in the midst of his 
despair he groaned to himself that 
he had done his best, that he had 
tried system after system, prophet 
after prophet, with the same result ; 
and that ill-fortune, and not he, was 
to blame. There was some special 
reason for each fresh loss—some 
special reason applicable to that 
case alone, and which could not 
by any exercise of forethought have 
been anticipated or avoided. It 
brought that smallest of consola- 
tion to him which consists in the 
reflection that the same thing would 
have happened to anybody else 
placed in his position; but it 
brought sharp stings also in the re- 
flection that he might have known, 
or ought to have known, that such 
and such athing might have beenan- 
ticipated, or suspected, or guessed, 
and the unfortunate result avoided. 
No consideration of this descrip- 
tion, however, intruded itself in 
what had occurred to-day in his 
speculations on the City and Sub- 
urban race. Here was a prophet, 
whose name was known to every 
betting boy and man in the king- 
dom, who had actually named five 
horses as the winner of the race,and 
not one of these five horses came in 
among the first three. In the eyes 
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of a reasonable being such a cir- 
cumstance would be sufficient to 
stamp this prophet as the veriest 
impostor and incapable that ever 
put pen to paper ; and he might feel 
a natural indignation that such mis- 
chievous utterances should be open- 
ly allowed to lead weak men toacts of 
folly and crime. Even Alfred, never 
given to moralising, caring only for 
himself, and not one jot for the 
public, cursed this false prophet as 
he staggered over the Downs, and 
gave vent to weak imprecations 
against the man whose cruel pro- 
phecies had brought him to this 
stage of infamy and disgrace. 
What would they think at home? 
Would they guess the truth ? What 
would Lizzie do? He thought 
mostly of her. If he could get to 
some new country with her, where 
they could commence a new life, 
what happiness it would be! If 
he could undo the past! In the 
midst of these repinings and vain 
repentances, the terrible thought 
intruded itself that there was no 
escape for him. He had but five 
shillings in his pocket ; every arti- 
cle of jewelry he possessed had 
been mortgaged to raise money to 
swell the fatal stake he had played 
this day. The detectives would 
soon be after him. Could he dis- 
guise himself in any way, so as to 
escape detection? His nerves were 
strung up to such a high pitch that 
the slightest unexpected sound was 
sufficient to terrify him, and the 
roar from the distant race-course 
which proclaimed that another race 
had been decided was converted 
by his fears into the shouts of pur- 
suers on his track. He quickened 
his steps instinctively, preparing 
for flight, but the next moment his 
reason returned, and he ascribed 
the shouts to their correct cause. 
With a faint smile on his: lips, he 
turned his head in the direction 
of the cries, and as he turned he 
suddenly saw Mr. Musgrave slouch- 
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ing in his rear. The sight of the 
old man gave Alfred a shock, 
and the first thought which flashed 
through his mind was that the old 
man had been set to watch him. 
That this presumption was the 
correct one was due, not to Alfred’s 
perspicacity, but to his fears. In 
his condition, every face that was 
familiar was a face to be suspected. 
Alfred cast furtive glances at the 
old man, who, having seen Alfred’s 
recognition of him, looked about 
listlessly in every direction but that 
in which Alfred was. He seemed 
to have come to the spot entirely 
by accident, and Alfred was partly 
thrown off his guard by the old 
man’s manner. ‘But I will make 
sure, thought Alfred, and began 
to set traps, into which the old 
man unconsciously fell. Alfred 
slunk behind a hedge, which was 
not thick enough to hide him com- 
pletely from sight, and remaining 
there for fully a quarter of an hour, 
watched and waited, and when he 
emerged into the open plain, the 
old man was still there, looking 
about him with ill-concealed list- 
lessness. ‘He zs watching me,’ 
thought Alfred, trembling in every 
limb. ‘Who set him on? How 
can I escape? He had no thought 
of addressing the old man to ascer- 
tain his purpose. No cordiality 
had grown between them during 
theiracquaintanceship ; Alfred knew 
that in some way Mr. Musgrave 
was connected in business with 
Mr. Sheldrake, and this circum- 
stance was sufficient to convert the 
old man into a spy, if not into an 
enemy. Faint, despairing, and 
weary, Alfred stumbled on across 
the Downs, and stopped at a quiet 
inn. The old man was still on his 
track. Alfred called for brandy, 
and tried to eat, but the food al- 
most choked him, and he put it 
aside, sick at heart, and drank more 
brandy. ‘ Can you give me a sheet 
of paper and an envelope?’ he 
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asked of the girl who served him. 
She gave him what he asked for, 
and pen and ink as well, and he 
sat down in the parlour, looking 
at the blank paper, and trying to 
think. A voice at the bar roused 
him. It was Mr. Musgrave’s voice 
asking for refreshments. For a 
moment Alfred thought of going 
boldly to the old man, and appeal- 
ing to him, for Lizzie’s sake; but 
he dismissed the thought immedi- 
ately. ‘It will be betraying my- 
self,’ he muttered ; ‘ but I must let 
Lizzie know. How can I get a 
letter to her?) He went to the 
rear of the inn, and asked an ostler 
if he knew any one who was going 
to London that afternoon. Yes, 
the ostler said, a man from the 
yard was going to London by the 
next train, which would start in a 
quarter of an hour. The ostler 
pointed out the man to Alfred. 
Returning to the parlour, Alfred 
wrote : 


‘I have been miserably unfortu- 
nate to-day, and I dare not come 


* home. I don’t know where to turn 


for safety. At this very moment I 
am being watched by an enemy ; 
you know him well, but I will not 
pain you by naming him. I have 
done you injury enough already, 
and I can never, never atone for 
it. All hope has left me, and I 
wish my miserable life were ended. 
I can only ask you to think kindly 
of me and to forgive me. IfI did 
not love you, I should not be as 
unhappy as Iam. I am afraid to 
think of the future.—I send this by 
a stranger. I want you to get it 
to-night, and the post would not 
arrive in time. No one must know 
that you have heard from me. God 
knows what will happen to me. I 
have brought shame and disgrace 
upon all.—A.’ 


Alfred enclosed and addressed 
the letter, and seeing the man go- 
ing to the railway station, ran after 


him, and bargained with him to 
deliver the letter for four shillings, 
which was all the money he pos- 
sessed. 

‘Don’t deceive me,’ said Alfred 
imploringly. 

‘Do you take me for a thief? 
was the surly answer. ‘ The young 
woman shall have the letter all 
right. You look as if you've been 
backing the wrong horse, young 
fellow.’ 

Alfred did not reply, and when 
the man was out of sight, walked 
to a quiet spot, and threw himself 
on the ground, waiting for night to 
hide himself and his despair from 
the sight of man. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE CLOUDS BRIGHTEN FOR LILY. 


ALL unconscious of the terrible 
crisis that was occurring, Lily went 
about the house that day as blithe 
asa bird. Her life seemed to be 
brightening, and the shadows that 
had hung over it appeared to be 
clearing away. She ran up and 
down the stairs, and in and out of 
the rooms, singing her old songs. 
She was in the happiest of moods, 
and her grandfather listened with a 
grateful heart to her fresh voice. He 
expressed his delight to Mrs. Pod- 
more, who came down-stairs with 
Pollypod, dressed for walking. Mrs. 
Podmore had a basket on her arm. 

‘Lily is like her old self again, 
Mrs. Podmore,’ he said. 

‘Bless her heart!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Podmore. ‘It does one good 
to hear her. It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and the fire 
has done Lily the good turn of 
sending her here, where the air is 
fresher for her. Polly likes it, too, 
don’t you?” 

*O, yes, mother,’ answered the 
child. 

‘So we’ve got to be thankful 
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even for misfortune,’ said Mrs. 
Podmore, with a half sigh. ‘It 
was a hard blow for Jim, though, 
was that fire. It'll take us a long 
time to get over it.’ 

‘ How much worse it would have 
been,’ said old Wheels, ‘if some of 
us had been hurt and burnt, instead 
of our clothes and sticks of furni- 
ture !’ 

‘Ah, yes, indeed, Mr. Wheels. 
It’s downright wicked to grumble, 
after all. But I never shall forget 
it, never! I shall remember Jim 
carrying Polly and me down the 
rope, to my dying day. Jim's 
never been himself since then, Mr. 
Wheels. I wish he was anything 
but what he is, and that he could 
get a living in a reasonable way, 
where he wouldn’t be worked to 
death as he’s being worked now. 
It ain’t fair to flesh and blood, 
and flesh and blood can’t stand it. 
Dear, dear! here I am grumbling 
again! I don’t know what’s come 
over me. We're going to town, 
Polly and me, to get one or two 
little things. We sha’n’t be home 
till night. Can I do anything in 
town for you, Mr. Wheels ? 

‘No, thank you.’ 

A silence ensued, caused by Lily 
commencing a verse of a favourite 
song, which they paused to hear. 

‘She sings like a bird,’ said Mrs. 
Podmore ; and added, with a mean- 
ing smile, ‘but there’s something 
else besides fresh air to account for 
her light-heartedness. Here’s Mr. 
Felix himself to bear me out in 
what I say.’ 

‘And what is that, Mrs. Pod- 
more?’ asked Felix, who entered 
as she spoke, and heard her last 
words. 

‘ Ah, that’s a little secret between 
me and Mr. Wheels,’ replied Mrs. 
Podmore, with another smile of 
much meaning, intended especially 
for the old man; ‘but I’ve got 
Jim’s dinner in the basket, and I 
must go and give it to him.’ 
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‘There’s another thing to be 
thankful for, Mrs. Podmore,’ said 
old Wheels. ‘Your husband hasn’t 
so far to go home when his work’s 
done as he had when we lived in 
Soho. You see how lucky the fire 
was, after all, to bring you here to 
live, so near to the station where 
your husband works.’ 

‘ Well, we know who we've got 
to thank for it,’ replied Mrs. Pod- 
more, with an affectionate look at 
Felix ; ‘don’t we, Polly ?’ 

And with other grateful words, 
the mother and child left the house. 

‘You have come early to-day, 
Felix,’ said old Wheels ; ‘has any 
particular business brought you ?” 

Felix, looking both happy and 
anxious, answered, 

‘ Yes, sir, one or two very parti- 
cular things. First, a stroke of 
good fortune. Through the influ- 
ence of my friend Charles, of whom 
I have spoken to you, I am ap- 
pointed London correspondent to 
a leading colonial newspaper. By 
his advice, I sent an initial letter 
—in my best style, of course; a 
regular trap for them,’ added Felix, 
with a light laugh—‘ and the result 
is, that I have obtained the ap- 
pointment. It adds a hundred 
pounds a year to my income, and 
the labour really is very light.’ 

‘ That is good news indeed,’ said 
old Wheels, rubbing his hands; ‘I 
congratulate you heartily on it.’ 

‘I am becoming quite an im- 
portant person,’ said Felix, with 
comic seriousness, ‘ from a worldly 
point of view. But there are other 
matters I wish to tell you of. I 
have spoken to you of my father’s 
housekeeper wy 

‘Martha Day?’ interposed old 
Wheels. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘She has left my father’s service 
suddenly. I do not think I have 
told you that Lizzie, Alfred’s sweet- 
heart, is Martha Day’s niece.’ 

‘No; this is the first time I have 
heard it.’ 
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‘It was a matter of no great im- 
portance for you to know; but 
now that Martha has left my fa- 
ther’s house, and may be more 
nearly connected with me, it is 
right that you should be acquainted 
with everything that concerns me. 
Martha is with Lizzie at the pre- 
sent moment at Mr. Musgrave’s 
house. And interrupting myself 
here, it seems strange to me that 
you and Mr. Musgrave should 
never have met.’ 

‘It is strange,’ said old Wheels, 
after a little pondering; ‘and now 
that you speak of it, it comes to 
my mind that, on every occasion 
when we were expected, in the 
natural course of things, to meet, 
sudden business has called Mr. 
Musgrave away. You are not ac- 
quainted with any reasons why he 
should avoid me ?’ 

‘No; I know of none.’ 

‘He is eccentric, perhaps ; dis- 
inclined to make new acquaint- 
ances. Some men are so.’ 

‘He is exceedingly fond of Lily,’ 
observed Felix. 

‘That makes it all the more 
strange,’ said old Wheels, with a 
thoughtful air ; ‘and yet I should 
not say that. The child would win 
her way to any heart. It speaks 
well for him; I am very glad to 
hear it. Exceedingly fond of Lily, 
you say!’ He repeated these words, 
as if he wished to make some ob- 
scure thing clear to his under- 
standing. 

‘I think he shows more tender- 
ness towards her than towards his 
adopted: daughter. It seems to me 
as if he feels that he cannot be 


considerate enough of her. That 
is Lily singing, is it not?’ 
‘Yes, the dear child! She is 


more cheerful than she has been 
for a long time past.’ 

Felix listened, with a pleased 
expression on his face, and the old 
man watched his attitude and man- 
ner with a curious mingling of hope 
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and anxiety. Presently Felix re- 
sumed, 

‘Iam doing nothing but flying 
off at tangents, and I have so much 
to say. About Mr. Musgrave: he 
and I have had confidential busi- 
ness together lately. Business, I 
hope, which will turn out well.’ 

* Profitable ?” 

* Well, not in the common sense 
of the word; that is, it will not put 
money in my pocket; but it will 
do something better perhaps. You 
will hear of it, I daresay, some day. 
Now, about Martha Day. Hers is 
a strange story. She has lived all 
her womanly life with my father, 
as his housekeeper, and has out of 
her savings brought Lizzie up, 
given her a tolerable education, 
and supplied her with money. 
My father, it appears, knew no- 
thing of this; he supposed that 
Martha had no family ties. Late- 
ly, however, he has discovered her 
connection with Lizzie, and has 
discovered something else also. 
Lizzie, it appears, is not Martha’s 
niece ; she is her daughter. The 
story that Martha tells of an early 
marriage and of being deserted by 
her husband, who enlisted and died 
in India, my father refuses to be- 
lieve. He insisted that Martha 
should promise not to see Lizzie 
any more, and Martha indignantly 
left his service. She has been with 
him for a great many years, and she 
says that it suited her; that she was 
fit for nothing else, and that it 
supplied her with means to pay 
for Lizzie’s early training. What 
memories, what fears, or what 
fanciful idea that Lizzie’s future 
would be happier if she were 
brought up in the belief that Mar- 
tha was her aunt, instead of her 
mother, neither you nor I can 
guess. The web of the simplest 
life seems to me to be made up of 
tangled skeins, and one of the 
highest duties of life consists in 
kindly judgment of each other. 
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Martha’s life has been une of sa- 
crifice, and what joy and comfort 
she has experienced in it have 
come from this girl, for whom I 
have a great esteem.’ 

‘1 too, Felix; Lizzie is a good 
girl.’ 

‘It sounds strange that so simple 
a circumstance should induce my 
father to part with a woman who 
must have been wonderfully useful 
to him; but I think I am to blame 
for the severance of that connec- 
tion.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘My father knows of my move- 
ments, so Martha tells me ; knows 
of my friendship for you and your 
grandchildren, and knows of the 
tie which binds Alfred to Lizzie. 
It is in some way to punish me 
that he has provoked this breach ; 
but, indeed, it is no punishment 
to me, for I believe and hope that 
it will turn out for the good of all 
of us.’ 

‘Is there no hope ofa reconci- 
liation with your father, Felix ? 

‘None, sir,’ replied Felix firmly ; 
‘our natures are too wide apart. 
We shall never meet again: both 
he and I are too steadfast to our 
beliefs, and these are as the north 
and the south poles. It iswonderful 
by what roads men arrive at totally 
different estimates of things, and 
of the best things of life. My fa- 
ther will judge me harshly, perhaps, 
all the days of his life; but he is 
my father, and it will best become 
me to be silent as to his judgments 
and motives. I am but a young 
man, but it seems to me that my 
life is clear before me. I do not 
aspire to riches. I have one great 
hope, and if that is fulfilled, I shall 
be content to work with others of 
the world’s workers, satisfied with 
moderate competence, proud if the 
track in which I work will enable 
me to leave a mark for good behind 
me. I have flown off at a tangent 
again, and must come back to 
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Martha. Looking upon myself as 
the cause of her misfortunes, I 
purpose to set up some sort of a 
home, in which she can live in the 
same capacity as she has done in 
my father’s house.’ 

‘ What does she say to your plan, 
Felix ?’ 

‘She is delighted with it; but 
she will say nothing decisive until 
after she has talked to Lizzie about 
it, and until after the result of my 
visit here to-day is ascertained. 
Acting upon my advice, Martha is 
telling Lizzie the secret which she 
has kept all her life, and Lizzie 
probably knows by this time that 
she has a mother. Now, sir, I 
come to my one great hope. My 
position seems to justify me in 
doing so, and I have waited until 
now, when not only that seems to 
be in some way assured, but when 
another matter which has caused 
you and Lily much anxiety—I re- 
fer to Alfred’s connection with Mr. 
Sheldrake — looks less hopeless 
than it has done for some time 
past. If you guess what it is I 
am about to say, will you give me 
permission to speak more plainly?” 

‘Speak, my dear lad,’ said old 
Wheels, trembling with eagerness. 

‘It is about Lily——’ 

But the old man rose suddenly, 
and in a tone of deep agitation 
said, 

‘One moment, Felix.’ 

It was joy at the prospect of his 
darling’s happiness that compelled 
him to rise. He stood with averted 
head, silent for many moments ; 
then turned, and said, with the 
tears running down his face, 

‘Go on, Felix; go on, my dear 
boy.’ 
‘I love Lily, sir, and I ask your 
permission to tell her, and to ask 
her to be my wife.’ 

Old Wheels grasped Felix’s hand. 

‘God bless you, my dear lad!’ 
he almost sobbed. ‘These are 
tears of joy that you see. How I 
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have prayed for this! But I feared 
that some scruple of just feeling— 
some motive of honour and tender- 
ness, for which I should not have 
esteemed you less, Felix; no, not 
one whit—I feared that something 
of this sort might have prevented 
you from speaking. The sad day 
that we met is the happiest of my 
life. God bless you, Felix! Go 
to my darling ; go to her, and then 
come down to me together, that I 
may see my dearest desire accom- 
plished.’ 

Lily, very busy setting things to 
rights in the house, and very happy 
in her work, did not know that 
Felix had come, until he stood 
close to her. She gave a little cry 
of surprise and pleasure, and then, 
seeing something in his face that 
she had never seen before, stood 
for an instant pale and trembling. 
But her heart was animated by the 
dawn of a tender hope. His na- 
ture was too earnest to dally at 
such a time. He held out his 
hand, and retaining hers said, 

‘IT have come straight from grand- 
father, Lily.’ 

And then paused,as earnest lovers 
do who are about to play their great 
stake. She stood silent, her hand 
in his, waiting for him to speak. 

‘I have been telling him of some 
good fortune that has befallen me. 
I have obtained another London 
correspondenceship for a colonial 
paper, and I am growing rich. 
My income is quite three hundred 
pounds, and there is a fair prospect 
before me. Ihave schemes in my 
head. One of these fine days I 
may put the finishing. lines to a 
book, and by good luck I may find 
a publisher who will publish it ; or 
to a play, and by good luck I may 
find a manager who will produce 
it. Whichever it is may be suc- 
cessful, and another hundred pounds 
may come in my purse. If Ido 
not do either, or if I am unsuccess- 
ful in the doing, my position is 
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good enough, and I shall be happy 
and satisfied, even if it does not 
improve very much. But I wanta 
home—a helpmate. And there is 
but one woman in the world who 
can be to me what my heart yearns 
for. Lily! He had released her 
hand, and she stood before him 
with drooping head; the sun was 
shining behind the bright clouds. 
‘Will you be my wife ? 

Whether he took her into his 
arms, or whether she crept into 
them, neither knew; but she was 
there, with her head on his breast, 
and with such joy in her heart as 
seemed to make life too happy. A 
long silence followed, a silence that 
was like a prayer; their feelings 
were too deep for words, and when, 
after a long, long dream, they spoke, 
their voices were tremulous. 

‘ Are you glad, Lily? 

She nestled closer to him. 

‘Lily, my dear, I devote my life 
to your happiness.’ 

‘And I to yours, Felix.” She 
spoke the words softly and so- 
lemnly. 

*So I have two objects in life, 
and these will be sufticient—my 
wife and my work.’ 

He repeated the words ‘ My 
wife!’ tenderly. She raised her 
bright face to his. 

‘And I have but one.’ 

‘ That is : 

‘ Felix.’ 

His pulses were charged with 
grateful music as he stooped and 
kissed her. 

‘Love and Labour would not be 
a-bad motto, Lily, or a bad title 
for my book or play. Let us go 
down to grandfather.’ 





‘ Vou perceive, sir,’ said Felix to 
old Wheels a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, ‘ what my scheming has 
come to. The first time I saw 
Lily, I thought to myself, There is 
my wife; and I schemed for the 
result. I have acted my part very 
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well, I think. Now, will you still 
dispute my proposition that every 
action in our lives is dictated by 
selfishness ? 

Felix and Lily were sitting hand 
in hand. 

‘I am too happy, Felix,’ replied 
old Wheels, ‘to dispute anything 
with you; you must have every- 
thing your own way. I have no 
doubt that Lily has made up her 
mind—as I have made up mine— 
that you are as heartless and selfish 
as it is possible for man to be.’ 

But a little while after that Lily 
and Felix were speaking together 
more seriously. In the suddenness 
of her happiness, Lily had lost 
sight for a time of Alfred’s troubles. 
Now they recurred to her, and 
brought with them the image of 
Mr. Sheldrake and the memory of 
his threats. Felix saw the change 
that came over her, and guessed 
the cause. 

‘You are thinking of Alfred,’ he 
said. ‘To-night, when he comes 
home, we will take him into our 
confidence, and coax him to con- 
fide freely in us. I know your love 
for him, Lily, and you know, my 
dear, that nothing that is in my 
power shall be left undone to re- 
lease him from his anxieties.’ 

Then, without being asked, Lily 
told Felix all that had passed be- 
tween her and Mr. Sheldrake ; she 
told him first of Mr. Sheldrake’s 
confession of love for her, and how 
it terrified her; and then, going 
back, she told him of their meeting 
in Bushey Park, and of her seeing 
Lizzie for the first time on that 
day; of the story of Mr. Shel- 
drake’s goodness that Alfred had 
related tu her (Felix smiled gravely 
at this); of the persistent manner 
in which Mr. Sheldrake had im- 
pressed upon her that it was for 
her sake, and for her sake only, he 
was her brother's friend ; of Mr. 
Sheldrake forcing a partnership 
upon her on that day, suggesting 
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that they should enter into a com- 
pact to work together for Alfred’s 
good ; and of his saying that when 
Alfred was safely through his trou- 
bles, he would have no one but 
Lily to thank for his release. 

‘But since that day,’ continued 
Lily, ‘ Alfred has been getting into 
deeper and deeper trouble, until a 
time came—only a little while ago, 
Felix—when I was afraid to think 
of what might occur to him—and to 
me,’ she added, in a dreamy tone. A 
moment after she had uttered the 
words a shudder came over her. 
Felix took her in his arms, and she 
clung to him for protection. 

‘I feel happy and safe with you, 
Felix.’ 

‘I understand your feelings to- 
wards Alfred, my dear,’ said Felix 
encouragingly ; ‘but I must have 
my treasure grow strong, and I 
must strive to wean her from her 
dreamy fancies. I shall watch my 
sensitive flower very jealously, and 
she must trust to my judgment 
wholly. You have doubts! Why, 
I have had them! and for a long 
time have been afraid to speak. 
So you see, little weakling, that I, 
strong as I am, have shared some 
of your anxieties with you. I saw 
you on the day you went to Hamp- 
ton Court with Alfred.’ 

* You, Felix !’ 

‘Yes, my dear; I was there, 
watching over you even then, al- 
though I had not the right to do 
so that I have now.’ 

‘And you would not come to 
me and speak to me, Felix ! 

‘Dearest ! I saw that you were 
happy, and I felt that I might have 
been the cause of disturbance, of 
which Mr.Sheldrake probably would 
have been glad to avail himself. 
So I kept myself in the back- 
ground.’ 

‘And suffered,’ she said, wist- 
fully and tenderly ; ‘ for you loved 
me then, Felix ; I know it.’ 

‘Yes, darling. I loved you then. 
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But love often shows itself in self- 
sacrifice.’ 

She paused for a little while be- 
fore she spoke again. ‘ You said 
once, Felix, that there is a higher 
attribute than love—duty ! 

‘How do you know I said that, 
Lily ? 

‘Grandfather told me. Do you 
believe that duty is a higher quality 
than love? ‘That supposing these 
two stand before us, duty on one 
side, love on the other, duty should 
be followed and love put aside ?’ 

‘Can you not take your answer, 
Lily, from what I hinted to you on 
the night you came from the the- 
atre? Duty should be followed 
first ; much that is bitter in life it 
makes sweet. But when love and 
duty clash, we should examine our- 
selves strictly, sternly perhaps, out 
of justice for others——’ 

‘As you did, Felix,’ she inter- 
rupted in loving tones, ‘ when you 
restrained yourself from telling me 
your feelings until to-day. Ah, I 
know! Love has made me wise. 
Now we will not talk of this any 
more now; we shall have plenty of 
time by and by. How I have 
thought over every word you said 
to me that night, Felix ! 

‘Every word, Lily !’ 

‘ Yes, every word ; you made me 
very happy.’ 

‘Darling! But you could not 
repeat to me what I said.’ 

* One part I could.’ 

‘I am listening.’ 

‘You said, it is the dearest privi- 
lege of affection to share the trou- 
bles of those we love. If I were 
married (you said), the first con- 
soling thought that would arise to 
my mind, should misfortune over- 
take me, would be, “ Thank God, 
I have one at home who will sym- 
pathise with me, and by her sym- 
pathy console me !”’ She paused 
awhile, and said, ‘ This privilege is 
mine now, and love and duty can 
go together.’ 
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In this way, she poured out her 
full heart to him. His duties called 
him away in the afternoon, and he 
left her, saying he would run down 
in the night, at about ten o'clock, 
for an hour. 

‘We will wait supper for you, 
Felix,’ said old Wheels. 

Felix went his way to town, the 
happiest of the happy. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 


MR. SHELDRAKE MAKES A BOLD 
MOVE. 


TEA was over, and Lily and her 
grandfather were sitting by the fire. 
The night without was chilly, al- 
though it was now the middle of 
spring, and a raw cold wind was 
blowing. But the room was warm 
and cozy, and the occupants were 
thoroughly happy. Lizzie and 
Martha Day had been to see them 
in the afternoon, and had spent an 
hour or two with them. When 
Lizzie came in, she said simply, 
‘ Lily, this is my mother ; and both 
received a warm welcome from old 
Wheels and his darling child. Mar- 
tha’s pale face had a flush of happi- 
ness in it, and the sombre effect of 
her black dress had been lightened 
by Lizzie, who had insisted on her 
mother’s wearing one or two pieces 
of bright ribbon. Yet, notwith- 
standing the joy which the disclo- 
sure of their nearer and dearer re- 
lationship must have brought to 
both Lizzie and Martha Day, un- 
easy shades of expression rested 
occasionally on their features. The 
cause of this uneasiness in Lizzie 
seemed to be entirely within her- 
self, and to be in no way connected 
with any person present inthe room ; 
but with Martha it was different. 
It was evident that her uneasiness 
was caused in a direct way by some- 
thing that she saw in her daughter ; 
and every now and then her eyes 








would rest on Lizzie’s face with a 
look of wistful pain. They were 
not long in the society of their 
friends before the news of the en- 
gagement between Felix and Lily 
was told them ; and Lizzie, forget- 
ting for a few moments the great 
anxiety which pressed upon her, 
danced about the room in delight. 

‘Next to Alfred,’ she said, ‘I 
love Felix. There is only one other 
thing wanting now to complete our 
happiness.’ 

She was pressed to tell what that 
‘other thing’ was ; but she refused 
in as light a manner as she could 
command. That ‘other thing’ was 
that Alfred might be lucky that day, 
and that he might get out of Mr. 
Sheldrake’s toils. It was hard for 
her to show a bright face when, as 
it seemed to her, Alfred’s fate and 
hers was being decided. Strangely 
enough, she also dwelt supersti- 
tiously in her thoughts upon the 
three times seven kisses Alfred had 
given her when he parted from her 
in the morning. ‘They will be 
sure to bring him luck,’ she had 
said to herself a dozen times dur- 
ing the day. She thought of them 
hopefully now, and murmured, ‘To- 
night all our sad troubles will be 
over.’ A happy future indeed was 
spread before them iffortune smiled 
upon Alfred. How she longed for 
night to come, and Alfred with the 
glad tidings ! 

‘We'll all live together,’ she said 
aloud. 

And Lily nodded and laughed. 
It was like a bright dream, where 
everything that was good in nature 
was around and about her. The 
woods were beautiful with various 
greens ; sweet breezes were stirring 
the leaves, and stealing their secrets 
from them ; flowers were blushing ; 
birds were singing ; there was not 
a dark cloud in the sky. The two 
girls crept into a corner, and with 
their arms around each other's 
necks, whispered confidences to 
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each other. One thing—her most 
precious secret—Lizzie was burn- 
ing to tell her friend; but she re- 
strained herself. She had solemnly 
promised not to speak of it until 
Alfred gave her permission. In 
the evening, when she and her mo- 
ther were at home again, she said 
she was tired, and she went to her 
room to lie down for half an hour. 
Thither, after a time, Martha crept, 
and sat by her daughter’s side. Liz- 
zie was murmuring in her sleep, 
and although her tones and every 
word she murmured were charged 
with love and tenderness, the sor- 
rowful tears ran down Martha’s face 
as she heard. 

‘Is thisa judgment upon me for 
my neglect and deceit ?’ she asked 
of herself, between her sobs. ‘I 
should have looked after her bet- 
ter! I should have looked after 
her better! But when Lizzie 
awoke, Martha was careful that her 
daughter should not see any traces 
of agitation. ‘I will wait until Al- 
fred comes home,’ she thought, 
‘and then I will tax him and dis- 
cover the truth.’ Everything seem- 
ed to depend upon Alfred’s return. 

And now it was night, and old 
Wheels and Lily were together in 
their room. Old Wheels was read- 
ing aloud, and Lily was working. 
There was no one else in the house. 
Mrs. Podmore and little Polly had 
gone to London for some bits of 
clothing which friends had gathered 
together for them; they were ex- 
pected to return by train at about 
ten o'clock. Every now and then, 
old Wheels paused in his reading, 
and made a remark. Lily under- 
stood very little of the story the old 
man was reading ; she was think- 
ing. Scarcely anything but Felix 
was in her mind. 

‘ Mrs. Podmore will be delighted 
to hear the news,’ said old Wheels 
in one of the intervals ; ‘ although 
she has been hinting at it mysteri- 
ously from the very first day we 
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saw Felix—when he drove us home 
in the wagonette. That's eight 
o’clock striking. Alfred ought to 
be home before now.’ 

‘It’s nine o'clock sometimes be- 
fore he comes home,’ said Lily ; 
‘but I wish he was here. I want 
to tell him.’ 

Old Wheels read, and Lily 
worked, for another half-hour, and 
at the end of that time the old man 
laid his book aside. 

‘I shall have to read all this over 
again,’ he said, with pretended petu- 
lance; ‘I am sure you have not 
been attending to me.’ 

‘I haven't,’ she replied, with a 
happy light in her eyes; ‘I have 
been thinking all the while of Fe- 
lix.’ 

‘So I’ve been reading nothing 
but Felix, Felix, Felix ; and you've 
heard nothing but Felix, Felix, Fe- 
lix. Well, well, my darling ; I am 
more than satisfied. Now, then,’ 
he said merrily, ‘ come to the win- 
dow, and look out. It is blowing 
quite cold, dear child. Let me 
keep you warm in my arms. Ah, 
Lily, Lily, now I can die happy 
when my time comes. But what 
am I thinking of? To speak of 
such a subject at such a time! 
Talk of dying, indeed! I intend 
to live, and to see my darling’s hap- 
piness. Ah, God is good!’ Then, 
after a pause, he said slyly, ‘ But 
really this is serious—if it’s to be 
nothing but Felix, Felix, Felix! 
Look along the road—what do you 
see ?” 

‘ Felix,’ she replied, entering into 
his humour, and to dispel his sad- 
ness ; ‘he is a long way off, though, 
for he’ll not be here for an hour 
and a half. But I see him coming.’ 

‘Of course you do. Now look 
up at the ceiling—what do you 
see ?” 

* Felix.’ 

‘ And into the lamp. 
you see ?” 

* Felix.’ 


What do 
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‘ And into the fire. What do you 
see? 

‘ Felix.’ 

‘Ah, child!’ he said, touching 
her eyelids gently ; ‘ Felix is not on 
the road, nor in the room; he is 
here.’ 

‘ No,’ she replied, in the tender- 
est of tones, taking his hand, and 
placing it on her heart; ‘he is 
here.’ 

She was on her knees before the 
fire, looking into it, and remained 
so for many minutes, the old man 
standing quietly by her side, with 
his hand on her shoulder, looking 
down upon her. A happier fate 
awaits her, thank God ” he thought, 
‘than fell to her mother’s lot.’ 

He sat down in his chair at the 
thought, and mused on the time 
gone by, and thought of Lily’s fa- 
ther too, and wondered as to his 
fate. 

‘ Strange,’ he mused, ‘ that one 
so unstable as he should have been 
so faithful to his written promise. 
Strange that I have never heard of 
him since that dreadful time! If 
he is living now, would it not be a 
good thing that he should witness 
his daughter’s happiness? But it 
the old vice is in him still ! 
No, it would be impossible to find 
him, and it is better as it is. This 
is a happy turning-tide for all of 
us.’ 





Nine o'clock struck. Lily started 
up. 
‘I wish Alfred was home,’ she 
said impatiently. ‘I do so want 
him to know.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s at Lizzie’s,’ said 
the old man. ‘Shall I run round 
and see?’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ cried Lily, ‘ and tell 
him to come at once. Let Lizzie 
come too, and Mr. Musgrave. Mr. 
Musgrave is very fond of me, grand- 
father, and I like him very much. 
But I want Alfred most.’ 

She was tying a muffler round 
the old man’s throat, when she sud- 
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denly exclaimed, ‘ It’s a shame to 
let you go; /’// run round, grand- 
father.’ 

* No, child. You will catch cold. 
And think,’ he added gaily ; ‘ Felix 
may come in any moment. I shall 
not be gone long.’ 

She listened to his footsteps and 
to the slamming of the street-door, 
and then knelt before the fire again. 
What a day had this been—never 
to be forgotten ! the white day of 
her life. In an hour her hero would 
be with her. She rehearsed the 
scene that had taken place between 
them again and again. ‘I wanta 
home—a helpmate. And there is 
but one woman in the world who 
can be to me what my heart yearns 
for. Lily—will you be my wife?’ 
His wife! Why, if all the world 
were before her to choose from— 
if she could fix her own lot, her own 
destiny—that is what she would 
choose to be. Ah, how happy she 
would try to make him! A thought 
of Alfred crept in. Felix would be 
a good friend to him—a true friend. 
How much happier Alfred had been 
these last few days! his troubles 
seemed to be over. His smiling 
face,.as she had seen it this very 
morning when he ran back and 
kissed her, appeared in the fire 
among her other fancies that she 
conjured up there. Alfred and Liz- 
zie married—herself and Felix in 
their little home She saw every 
room in it, and saw them all smil- 
ing at one another in the fire be- 
fore which she was kneeling. But 
why was not Alfred here now? 
Swiftly she thought, ‘ He cannot be 
with Lizzie ; for the first thing Liz- 
zie would tell him would be about 
Felix and me, and Alfred would 
have run home to me at once.’ She 
started to her feet, and ran ner- 
vously to the window, and as she 
looked out into the dark roadway, 
a knock came at the street-door. 
‘That is Alfred! she cried, and 
ran down-stairs ; but when she was 
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in the dark passage she remem- 
bered that the knock was not Al- 
fred’s. Alfred always knocked at 
the door with a flourish ; this that 
she had heard was a single knock. 
It could not be her grandfather, 
either ; for he had a latchkey. Per- 
haps it was Mrs. Podmore. The 
knock came again, and she mus- 
tered up sufficient courage to go to 
the street-door, and ask who was 
there. A strange voice answered 
her. Did Mr. Wheels live there ? 
it asked. Yes, she answered. 

‘Is his granddaughter at home?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I want to see her.’ 

‘What for ?” 

These questions were asked by 
Lily through the closed door: she 
was alone in the house, and was 
frightened to draw the lock. 

‘What for?’ she inquired again, 
faintly. 

‘I can’t say unless I see her.’ 

‘She is speaking to you now; I 
am she.’ 

‘Is anybody with you?” 

Almost overcome by fear, Lily 
answered, ‘No; what do you want 
me for?’ 

‘To give you a letter.’ 

Lily hesitated still: the voice 
was that of a stranger, the locality 
was somewhat of a lonely one, and 
her grandfather had warned her 
not to open the door at night to 
any person she did not know, if 
there were no man in the house. 

‘ Wait,’ she said, ‘until my grand- 
father returns. He will be here 
presently, and then I will take the 
letter.’ 

‘Then I can’t give it to you, 
miss,’ the voice said. ‘ My instruc- 
tions are to give it into your hand, 
and into your hand only when there 
is nO One near.’ 

‘Why? What is the letter about?’ 
she asked, in an agony of terror, 
and murmuring inly, ‘O, why 
doesn’t grandfather return !’ 

*I don’t know what's in the let- 
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ter. But the gentleman who gave 
it to me told me to say, ifanything 
like this occurred, that it was a 
matter of life or death to some one 
that you loved.’ 

Life or death to some one whom 
she loved! She hesitated no longer, 
but tore open the door, panting. 
A man, who looked like a com- 
mon labouring man, stood in the 
dusk. 

‘I am only carrying out my in- 
structions, miss,’ he said, touching 
his cap. ‘Here is the letter, and I 
am to wait for an answer. You 
can shut the door while you read 
it, if you’re afraid. I'll wait out- 
side.’ 

She closed the door, and run- 
ning like a deer up-stairs into the 
light, opened the letter. It was as 
follows : 


‘ My dear Miss Lily,—You must 
read this letter by yourself, and no 
other person must see it or know 
of it. I would come instead of 
writing, but my appearance, and 
the circumstance of our convers- 
ing privately in your grandfather’s 
house, might excite suspicions. 
Your brother cannot come home, 
and it is probable that his life 
hangs upon your prompt action ; 
his safety certainly depends upon 
your secrecy. He is in the greatest 
danger. Ifyou love him and wish 
to save him, come and see me im- 
mediately. I am waiting at the 
end of the road, at the corner of 
the True Blue public-house. The 
messenger who brings this will 
take your message, or will accom- 
pany you to where I am waiting 
for you. You must decide without 
one moment's delay. If you re- 
solve not to come—a contingency 
I cannot contemplate, knowing you 
—you may never see your brother 
again. In any case, believe me to 
be your faithful friend, 

‘Davip SHELDRAKE.’ 


There was so much in the note 
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of hidden and terrible danger to 
the brother she loved so dearly 
that, without considering, she ran 
to her room for her hat and mantle, 
and hurried into the street. The 
messenger was waiting. 

‘Do you know where the gentle- 
man is who gave you this letter?’ 
she asked breathlessly, as she tied 
the ribbons of her hat. 

‘Yes, miss; he’s waiting at the 
True Blue, and told me to bring 
you to him if you asked me.’ 

‘I will come with you. Walk as 
quick as you can; I'll keep up 
with you.’ 

The messenger, without answer- 
ing, walked at once at a rapid pace 
in the direction of the True Blue, 
and Lily followed him. The road 
was long,and was but dimly lighted. 
When they arrived at the meeting- 
place, Lily was completely out of 
breath, and her heart beat so vio- 
lently that she reeled and would 
have fallen, but for a friendly arm 
held out for her support. She 
clung to it instinctively, and look- 
ing up the next moment, saw that 
it was Mr. Sheldrake who had 
come to her assistance. He waited 
in a considerate and respectful at- 
titude until she had recovered her- 
self, and when she withdrew herself 
from his support, did not press his 
attentions upon her. 

*I am glad you have come,’ he 
then said: she was about to speak, 
but he anticipated her; ‘it is a 
great relief to me. Alfred was not 
mistaken in you, nor am I.’ 

‘Where is he?’ she asked, in an 
agitated tone. ‘What is the mat- 
ter? Has any accident happened 
to him ?” 

‘No accident has happened to 
him,’ replied Mr. Sheldrake gravely. 
‘But we can scarcely talk here ; it 
is dangerous ; the very walls have 
ears. ‘There is a private room in 
this public-house in which we can 
talk fora few minutes undisturbed. 
Nay,’ he said, in a sad tone, ‘do 
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not hesitate at such a time. When 
we can talk without being observed, 
I will instantly convince you that I 
am not worthy of being suspected.’ 

‘Why cannot we talk here ?” 

He looked round cautiously, and 
lowered his voice. ‘ Because, if 
any person overheard us, your bro- 
ther would be lost. It would be 
out of your power then to save him.’ 

Lily thought of Felix, and hastily 
glanced through the partially-open 
door of the public-house. There 
was a clock hanging up, and she 
saw that it was half-past nine. A 
comfortable-looking woman was 
standing within the bar, and her 
husband, with his  shirt- sleeves 
tucked up, was busy serving the 
customers. 

‘ There is a private room behind 
the bar,’ said Mr. Sheldrake ; ‘ that 
little parlour with the door open. 
You can ask for the use of it your- 
self, if you like. But I warn you 
not to delay. Time is precious.’ 

He spoke in a cold tone, and as 
if his feelings were deeply wounded 
by her suspicions of him. - Lily 
walked into the public-house, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Sheldrake, and beck- 
oned the landlady aside. 

‘ Can I have the use of your par- 
lour,’ she asked, ‘for a very few 
moments,undisturbed, to speak with 
this gentleman ?” 

‘Yes, miss,’ answered the land- 
lady. She knew Lily, and was sur- 
prised at her appearance there. 
‘You can come round this way ; 
no one shall disturb you.’ 

Lily and Mr. Sheldrake walked 
into the little room, and the land- 
lady closed the door of communi- 
cation between it and the bar. 
Lily, standing near this door, wait- 
ed in painful suspense for Mr. 
Sheldrake to speak. He had no- 
ticed that when she entered the 
room she had moved timorously 
towards the door as if for protec- 
tion, and he experienced a feeling 
of mingled anger and mortification, 
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any outward exhibition of which, 
however, he successfully repressed. 
When he spoke he spoke slowly, 
and as if studying his words. 

‘Your behaviour towards me is 
ungenerous to a degree. At any 
other time, and under any other 
circumstances, I might be disposed 
to wash my hands of this affair at 
once. Notwithstanding the feel- 
ings I entertain for you—do not be 
alarmed ; I am not going to speak 
of them—I owe to myself a certain 
amount of self-respect, and I stand 
in danger of forfeiting this, and of 
placing myself in a false light, by 
silent submission to your distrust 
of me. But’—and here his voice 
grew less restrained, and his words 
were expressed with more warmth 
—‘I can afford even this renuncia- 
tion of self-defence, simple as it is, 
and unsupported, except by my con- 
sistent behaviour towards yourself 
and your brother, in the conscious- 
ness that what I am doing is done 
out of pure disinterested friendship 
and esteem.’ 

‘For mercy’s sake,’ she implored, 
‘speak more plainly, and tell me 
for what purpose you have brought 
me here.’ 

‘For no purpose of my own ; for 
your brother’s sake. It is a matter 
of life or death to him.’ 

She clasped her hands, and 
could not find words to speak 
for her agony. She had never 
appeared more fascinating in his 
eyes than she appeared to him 
now, as she stood before him in 
pleading attitude. But although 
he was under the spell of this fas- 
cination, and although he knew 
that she was at his mercy, he was 
instinctively conscious, bold and 
unscrupulous as he was, that he 
held no power for ill over her. Her 
innocence and trustfulness were a 
stronger armour than any which 
cunning and artifice could supply. 
As he gazed at her in admiration, 
he thought how proud he should 
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be of her if she were his, and 
thought, too, taking credit for the 
generosity of the sentiment, that if 
the worst came to the worst he 
would marry her. 

‘ Where is the note that I wrote 
to you?’ he asked. 

‘ Here it is.’ 

‘Had you not better be seated?” 
he said, as he took the note from 
her hand. ‘£ You will want all your 
strength.’ 

She sank into the chair hehanded 
her, and he, glancing at the note 
carelessly, put it into the fire. 

‘There must be no chance,’ he 
said, when this evidence against 
himself was destroyed, ‘of this 
falling into strange hands. For your 
brother’s sake.’ 

‘You said in it,’ she said in ex- 
quisite distress, ‘ that his life—his 
hfe! hangs upon my action.’ 

‘And upon mine; we two can 
save him. The compact we en- 
tered into for his good can now be 
carried out. I am ready to per- 
form my part; are you ready to 
perform yours ? 

‘I will do anything for my bro- 
ther—anything. But I do not un- 
derstand your meaning.’ 

‘Your brother must see you im- 
mediately ; he will tell you in what 
way you are able to save him.’ 

‘I am ready to see him!’ she 
cried ; ‘I want to see him! Where 
is he? O Mr. Sheldrake, if you 
respect me, let me see him at once.’ 

‘ That is my wish, and the reason 
why I am here. You know that I 
respect you-- you know that I——’ 
The shudder that seized her warned 
him of the indiscretion he was about 
to commit. ‘ But this is no time 
to speak of anything but Alfred. 
Every moment’s delay now may be 
fatal to him. What is done must 
be done at once.’ 

‘Bring him to me, then ; I will 
wait. Bring him to me, but do not 
torture me with suspense! Have 
pity on me?! 
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She held out her hands implor- 
ingly to him, and he took them in 
his, and looked steadily into the 
pale agitated face. 

‘I do sincerely pity you, Lily ; 
my heart bleeds for you. But it is 
in your power to avert all this 
misery. Listen to me calmly. I 
cannot bring Alfred to you ; he is 
in hiding, and dare not show him- 
self. Ican take you to him. I 
have a cab at the door. Come.’ 

She withdrew her hands from his 
grasp, and retreated a step or two, 
nearer to the door of communica- 
tion with the bar. He smiled bit- 
terly. 

‘Still distrustful ! he exclaimed, 
with a frown. ‘Well, be it as you 
will. To-morrow, when shame and 
disgrace are at your door—shame 
and disgrace which, by the simplest 
of acts, you could have averted— 
to-morrow, when you learn the 
miserable fate that has befallen the 
brother that loved you so fondly— 
you may repent what you have 
done. But, unjust and cruel as you 
are in this, do me then at least the 
justice of acknowledging that / did 
my best—more, I believe, by hea- 
ven, than any other man in my 
position would have done—to save 
both him and you. Good-night.’ 

He had acted well, and as he 
turned from her, his heart beat 
exultantly at her next words. 

‘Stay, for pity’s sake! There is 
no sacrifice that I would not make 
for Alfred’s sake. He knows it— 
he knows it !’ 

‘ He believed it, firmly ; and he 
in his turn would be ready to make 
any sacrifice for you. I have heard 
him say so dozens of times.’ 

‘I know, I know. He has been 
so good to me! But all this is so 
sudden and terrible, and I am so 
much in the dark—with no one to 
advise me ’ She could not pro- 
ceed for her tears. 

‘I did not think,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake gently, and with a touch of 
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pride, ‘when I sent for you that 
any persuasion would be neces- 
sary to induce you to act as 
your heart must surely prompt. 
I wished my disinterested conduct 
to speak for itself. Knowing my 
own motives and the more than 
good-will to yourself which prompt- 
ed them, I wished you to depend 
upon me, and to trust in me, as 
you may do implicitly, believe me. 
I have in my pocket proof of my 
sincerity and faithfulness, but I 
did not intend to use it. I almost 
despise myself now for doing so, 
but I do it out of pity for you—out 
of a warmer feeling which you know 
I entertain for you.’ 

He took from his pocket-book 
the paper which Alfred had written 
at his dictation on Epsom Downs. 

‘Read this, and decide; for I 
cannot stop one minute longer.’ 

Lily read the paper with diffi- 
culty ; the words were blurred in 
her sight: 


‘I am in great trouble and dan- 
ger. My friend, Mr. Sheldrake, is 
the only man I can trust, and the 
only man who can save me. Put full 
faith and trust in him.—ALFRED.’ 


‘Will that satisfy you? asked 
Mr. Sheldrake, almost tenderly. 
*You know Alfred’s handwriting. 
Will you come and see him now?” 

‘Forgive me for my suspicions,’ 
said Lily, almost distracted by con- 
flicting doubts ; ‘I will come with 
you. But I must send a line to my 
grandfather first, explaining my 
absence.’ 

‘Not explaining,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake, placing writing - materials 
before her; ‘no mention must be 
made of Alfred or me.’ 

Lily wrote hurriedly, 


* Dear, dear Grandfather,—I am 
compelled to go away suddenly for 
a little while. Do not be anxious 
about me. I will return soon, and 
you will know that Ihave doneright. 
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Tell Felix this ; I dare not explain 
now.—Your loving child, Lity.’ 


‘The messenger who brought 
my note to you can take it,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake. ‘If you can con- 
trive to look less sad—if you could 
even smile—as we go out, it might 
avert suspicion, should any one 
have been on the watch.’ 

They went out of the public- 
house together, and Lily called a 
sad smile to her lips, although her 
heart was fainting within her at the 
prospect of Alfred’s danger. The 
messenger who had brought Mr. 
Sheldrake’s note was outside, talk- 
ing to his companions. She hur- 
ried to him, and giving him the 
paper she had written to her grand- 
father, asked him to deliver it, 
putting sixpence into his hand at 
the same time. The next moment 
she was in the cab. 

‘One moment,’ Mr. Sheldrake 
said to her hurriedly, ‘I want to 
settle with the landlady.’ 

He had seen the messenger who 
was to deliver Lily’s note to her 
grandfather go into the public- 
house; Mr. Sheldrake followed 
him. 

‘The young lady has changed 
her mind,’ he said to the man; 
‘give me the letter back. Here is 
a shilling from her.’ 

The man delivered up the letter, 
glad to dispose of it on such good 
terms, and Mr, Sheldrake, throwing 
half a crown on the bar, said, ‘Give 
your customers some beer, land- 
lady ; and departed amidst a cho- 
rus of ‘ Thank’ee, sir,’ from the men 
standing about inside. 

‘Perhaps you'll prefer sitting by 
yourself, said Mr. Sheldrake to 
Lily ; ‘I'll get up outside, and sit 
by the driver. Keep up your cour- 
age.’ 

This act of delicacy on his part 
seemed to assure her. ‘Thank 
you,’ she said hurriedly and ner- 
vously ; ‘shall we be long?” 
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‘No; I'll tell the driver to drive 
quick.’ 

He was on the box, and the 
driver had started, when he saw a 
number of men running along the 
road, with alarm on their faces. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he called 
out to them. 

‘An accident on the line,’ they 
called out, in answer, as they ran 
past towards the railway station. 
Mr. Sheldrake did not stop to as- 
certain its nature,andthe cab drove 
quickly off. 

Meantime old Wheels made his 
way to Mr. Musgrave’s house. He 
was surprised to find, when he ar- 
rived there, that all within was 
dark. He knocked at the door 
more than once, and obtaining no 
reply, walked round the house, en- 
deavouring to find an explanation 
for the cause of the strange deser- 
tion. He saw no person, however, 
and he returned to the front door. 
As he stood there irresolute, the 
same thought came to his mind 
that had occurred to Lily: that 
Lizzie would have been certain to 
tell Alfred of the engagement be- 
tween Felix and Lily, and that 
Alfred would have come home im- 
mediately to hear all the news con- 
cerning it. ‘ Alfred could not have 
passed me on the way,’ he mused; 
‘IT should have been certain to see 
him. Nor did Lizzie.’ He could 
arrive at no clear understanding 
of the circumstances, and he was 
about to retrace his steps uneasily, 
when a voice said, 

‘Haveyouknocked, Mr. Wheels?’ 

It was Martha Day who spoke. 

‘Yes,’ the old man replied; ‘but 
I have received no reply. I have 
been here for nearly ten minutes, 
but I have been unable to make 
any one hear.’ 

‘Perhaps Lizzie is asleep. I 
have been away nearly three hours, 
looking after my boxes. I did not 
intend to come back to-night, but 
I could not rest away from my 
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darling. Come round the back 
way, Mr. Wheels. Lizzie has shown 
me where she leaves the key of the 
back door sometimes.’ 

They went to the rear of the 
house, and Martha found the key. 

‘Yes, here it is; I suppose my 
girl has gone out for a walk. With 
Alfred, perhaps.’ 

‘I can scarcely think that,’ the 
old man said, ‘the night is so 
cheerless.’ 

‘It zs cold and dreary, out of 
doors,’ assented Martha. 

‘I came round to see if Alfred 
was here. Lily is uneasy because 
he has not come home, and she 
wants him to hear the news about 
her and Felix.’ 

Martha, groping about in the 
dark for matches, seemed to find 
something strange in this, for she 
said, in an uneasy tone, 

‘Alfred not come home, and 
Lizzie not here !’ 

‘But perhaps she is asleep, as 
you said,’ suggested old Wheels. 

‘I'll see,’ said Martha, feeling 
her way to Lizzie’s room. ‘You 
won’t mind stopping here in the 
dark a bit.’ 

As Martha felt her way along the 
passage and up the stairs, she called 
softly, ‘Lizzie! Lizzie! But no 
voice answered her. She went in- 
to Lizzie’s bedroom, and felt the 
bed. Lizzie was not there. She 
began to be alarmed. She glided 
quickly down the stairs again, and 
going to the parlour, found the 
matches, and lit the lamp. ‘Then 
she called to the old man. 

‘I cannot understand it,’ she 
said, as if communing with herself. 
‘Can Lizzie have been frightened 
because of what I said to her this 
afternoon? O Lizzie! Lizzie! O 
my darling child! 

She sat on a chair, and rocked 
herself to and fro in her distress. 

‘ Because of what you said to her 
this afternoon? questioned old 
Wheels, sharing Martha’s distress. 
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‘We are all closely connected by 
affectionate ties, Mrs. Day. May I 
ask what you said to her that causes 
you to be alarmed now ?” 

‘No, no! cried Martha, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. ‘ You 
are his grandfather, and I dare not 
tell you. But a mother’s eyes can 
see! a mother’s eyes can see!’ 

A sudden paleness stole into the 
old man’s face, and his lips trem- 
bled. 

‘Is it something connected with 
Alfred? Nay, answer me; I am 
an old man, and I love Lizzie.’ 

‘It would have been better for 
her,’ sobbed the unhappy woman, 
‘if she had never seen him. He 
has brought shame upon her, and 
I only am to blame! I should 
have watched over her; I should 
not have left her alone! O Liz- 
zie, my darling! come back to 
me ” 

‘If I understand you aright,’ 
said the old man, with an aching 
heart, ‘and I am afraid that I do, 
a new grief is brought upon us by 
the unhappy boy—a grief which I 
never dreamed of, never suspected. 
I thought our troubles were coming 
to an end, and that this day, until 
now so bright and so full of hope, 
was the beginning of a happier life 
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for all of us. Alas for the errors 
of youth! God knows I have 
striven to do my best, and my 
duty 

He was overwhelmed with sor- 
row, but the thought of Lily wait- 
ing at home for him aroused him 
to action. 

‘I must get home to my dar- 
ling,’ he*said, gazing sadly at the 
bowed figure of the unhappy mo- 
ther ; ‘she is alone in the house. 
Will you come with me?’ 

He took her unresisting hand, 
and she accompanied him to the 
street-door, but she paused there, 
and said, with a despairing look 
around, 

‘No, I must go and seek Lizzie 
—I cannot come.’ 

‘Do you know where she is likely 
to be?’ he asked pityingly. 

‘No,’ she replied helplessly ; ‘ I 
don’t know which way to turn. I'll 
wait here ; perhaps she will return 
soon. It will be best for me to 
wait.’ 

He did not urge her farther, but 
saying he would see her again be- 
fore the night was over, he hurried 
away, leaving her alone with her 
grief. His own heart was pierced 
with keenest sorrow, and he scarcely 
dared trust himself to think. 


























HUMBLE MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
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Tuat the most simple events often 
make the most enduring impres- 
sions upon us is one of our most 
common experiences. We often 
find that trifling occurrences have 
taken a firm hold on our thoughts, 
while many great catastrophes and 
stirring incidents are either com- 
pletely effaced or only recur to the 
mind at intervals, which become 
more and more lengthened each 
time. Between the visits of these 
great ghosts—be they angels or de- 
mons—how the lesser sprites, the 
tiny imps of the memory, keep 
dancing round us and coming back 
uncalled for, sometimes unwelcome, 
in the shape of a word—a gesture— 
a street cry—above all, a simple 
musical strain that we have heard 
years ago! 

There are probably few of us 
who have not been ‘haunted’ in 
this manner by images, sometimes 
the most trivial and unimportant, 
which, without any apparent cause, 
‘look in’ upon us in the midst of 
thoughts and occupations that have 
no connection with such visitors. 
At other times, some sound with 
which the intruders are in mysteri- 
ous alliance awakens them from 
their sleep and thrusts them before 
our eyes. A sentence with a par- 
ticular rhythm or cadence in it 
will bring before us the face of some 
one who first spoke in that tone ; 
though perhaps his face may be the 
last one we should desire to see. 
But somehow it has become linked 
to those sounds, so that, whenever 
they fall upon the ear, the accom- 
panying image appears in the mind. 

We all know that when we strike 
a note on a musical instrument, 
it often awakens a corresponding 


sound in objects which are other- 
wise silent. When we touch a par- 
ticular chord, or even accidentally 
speak in some particular key, the 
jar of dead leaves on the table will 
moan, the glass globe over the 
chimney clock will answer us with 
a low murmur, or the old neglected 
guitar in the corner will give a 
sympathetic sigh, as ifit would sing 
the song of other days. So when 
the right note is struck, or the re- 
membered strain of old times comes 
over us, the heart vibrates again, 
past scenes rise before the spirit, 
and voices long silent sound once 
more in our ears like a magic 
melody. 

We are told by physiologists that 
‘if any two mental states be called 
up together or in succession with 
due frequency and vividness, the 
subsequent production of the one 
will suffice to call up the other, 
whether we desire it or not.’ But 
this law sometimes fails us when we 
are most desirous to put it in force. 
It often occurs that the faces of 
those we have best known and best 
loved, and which we should wish 
to be most accurately remembered, 
have almost vanished from the 
mind. We repeat their sayings. 
We think of them daily, hoping 
that the image we long for will 
come; but it is all in vain. We 
cannot quite recall their features. 
A sort of picture appears to us of 
course, but it is a mere outline. 
The true expression— the inner 
meaning ofthe face—is as complete- 
ly absent as it invariably is from 
a portrait or even a photograph. 
Again, how often when we expect 
delight from revisiting the places 
where we lived long ago, we re- 
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turn disappointed and sad. We 
hoped to live some of the old days 
over again in imagination ; but the 
gardens, the woods, the fields 
where we played in youth—our 
very names cut upon the walls—to 
our astonishment fail to bring about 
us the memories so tenderly wished 
for. 

Whatever may be the right 
explanation of this uncertainty in 
our recollections, it is a fact within 
the experience of most people that 
the power of calling spirits from 
the depths of the memory is par- 
ticularly strong in music ; and that 
a few bars which have remained 
in the mind are often inseparably 
joined to incidents which, but for 
ths connection, would have been 
forgotten long ago. ‘The tunes 
which are thus scored and illus- 
trated on the brain are usually of 
the most elementary character. 
Some simple air that was ground 
on an organ when we were young, 
the popular strain of the day, as 
it sounded in the streets in bygone 
times, has upon many people the 
effect of unrolling before the mind 
a picture of past events painted in 
the brightest colours. 

The most active minds are not 
free from these influences. Rous- 
seau relates in that wonderful nar- 
rative which he is to hold in his 
hand on the day of judgment how, 
in the midst of all the emotions of 
his varied and suffering life, the 
first verse of a monotonous song 
he had heard in his early years was 
for ever returning to him laden 
with the sweet fragrance of child- 
hood. Its touch was like the hand 
of one of his few friends : 

‘ Tircis, je n'ose 

Ecouter ton chalumeau 
Sous l’ormeau, 

Car on en cause 

Déja dans notre hameau.’ 

Educated musicians and critics 
may smile (as I have often seen 
them) atthis kind of sensibility, and 
self-satisfied amateurs, who fear- 
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lessly execute the most difficult 
pieces to audiences who dare not 
say No, will be sure to regard it with 
supreme contempt. ‘ Association,’ 
they say, ‘is not music—true art 
repudiates such sentimentality.’ It 
may be so. Those whose minds 
are fixed upon the complications 
and dexterities of the art, and who 
can see no beauties but those which 
they euphoniously call ‘ contra- 
puntal,’ will have little sympathy 
with such humble musical recollec- 
tions. They will turn up their 
noses at the mere thought of such 
tunes as form a running accompani- 
ment to my memories of the past. 
Superior cultivation has, no doubt, 
opened to them new fields of de- 
light, but it has shut the gate be- 
hind them, and cut them off from 
those simple pleasures in which I 
rejoice ; for it is well known that 
we cannot with impunity dwell upon 
the anatomy of the feelings, nor 
can we analyse, according to the 
rules of science, the merits and de- 
fects of those strains which touch 
the heart rather than the intel- 
lect, and have for many people 
the power of awakening the deep- 
est emotion. Deliberate criticism 
would be fatal to their charm, as the 
study of the intricate machinery of 
the human body will go far to alter, 
if not to destroy, the tender feelings 
produced by the contemplation of 
personal beauty. The dreamy lan- 
guors of a lovely woman, which 
kindle the admiration of a poet and 
drive a lover distracted, have quite 
a different effect upon the diagnos- 
ing mind ofa surgeon. That which 
is sO attractive to the uninitiated, 
he can only look upon asa blemish 
suggestive of medical treatment. 
Musical knowledge, even that 
shallow sort which is now so osten- 
tatiously paraded, has a tendency 
to produce this critical frame of 
mind, which is almost always fatal 
to the spell of those simple strains. 
which become ghosts in the me- 
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mory, and bring such bliss to the 
ignorant. Then long live the music 
of the streets! It has been a good 
friend to me all through life; and 
now that the evening shadows are 
gathering round me, it seems like a 
diary kept on a long journey. It 
is my note-book, my autobiogra- 
phy, with a circulation limited to 
one—the author. 

I often sit in the twilight of a 
summer evening turning over its 
harmless pages, to me so full of de- 
light. I sing in a low voice some 
well-remembered air’; or, if the 
voice be too tremulous, I whistle; 
and the scenes of the past come 
round me as bright and beautiful 
as if Beverley or Grieve had been 
at work upon them—scenes that 
would have been forgotten ages ago 
if they had not been embalmed in 
the heart by the sweetness of some 
old song. But the spirits which 
come floating upon the waves of 
the memory are far from affecting 
us as they did in their objective 
existence. Many of the sorrows 
which weighed us down and broke 
our hearts long years ago, now pro- 
voke an incredulous smile when 
seen through the mist of our later 
and darker troubles; while, by a 
strange contradiction, the remem- 
brance of the boisterous mirth and 
irrepressible joy of past years—the 
merry peals of those silver bells 
that rang out with their clear bright 
tinkling as we shook our heads and 
our sides in all the folly of youth— 
now make the tears run down for 
the golden days that can never 
come again. There are melancholy 
airs that make me laugh, and many 
a lively tune that almost chokes me 
with sad remembrance. 

I always had a liking for the 
poor itinerant artists. My heart- 


strings, for some reason, were ever 
harmonic with their notes, and I 
never failed to take an interest in 
them personally as I watched them 
struggling on from tune to tune— 
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from misery to misery. I was 
always touched when, with their 
bare feet in the snow, they sang of 
sunny skies, and many a shilling 
I have given them to buy coals, or 
warmth in some more liquid form, 
if they preferred it. When, with 
blue noses and eyes reddened by 
the north wind, they used to come 
under my window and pour out a 
ditty in praise of warm hearts and 
‘spicy gales,’ I have carried them 
out many a glass of hot wine with 
a scrape of nutmeg, suggested by 
their song; and now I feel the 
deepest gratitude to them for hav- 
ing, so to speak, set me to music— 
music of their own simple kind— 
for my libretto answers chiefly to 
the songs of solitary minstrels. 

I am not quite sure that the 
spell survives even the intricacies 
of a duet, and I must disclaim any 
sympathy with the grinning nigger, 
and especially with the German 
bands; for I have often sighed to 
find the intervening glass of my 
abruptly-closed window an ineffi- 
cient non-conductor of the roll of 
their drums and the rasping of 
their horns. I do not hate them 
quite so much as the late Mr. 
Babbage did, but I cannot feel 
kindly towards these small armies 
of northern invaders. ‘Their wni- 
forms, organisation, and tactics 
smack of the hateful militarism 
which is devouring Europe. You 
may be standing for a moment 
near the flying orchestra, perhaps 
in conversation with a friend, not 
dreaming that the collection has 
begun. The noise is so painfully 
complete that it seems impossible 
that any one can have left the 
ranks; but you are soon roused 
from this false security by a good- 
looking man in a gold-braided cap, 
who takes you in rear or in flank, 
taps you on the shoulder or shakes 
a box under your nose, and receives 
your reluctant donation as if it were 
a mere instalment of the indemnity 
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In remote rural districts, detach- 
ments of sore-footed yellow-haired 
boys, with horns under their arms 
(would that they never raised them 
higher!), excite your pity, but not 
your sympathy or interest. These 
musical Uhlans, sometimes armed 
’ with long trombones and the sharp- 
est and most deadly of piccolos, 
blow themselves from village to 
village, frightening the very cows 
from the hedges, and laying the 
rustics under contribution. 

I would rather hear a song from 
‘auld singin’ Jamie,’ who used to 
wander about Scotland barefooted, 
than all the united bands of united 
Germany. He, poor fellow, was 
looked upon as a poor relation—a 
friend in distress. He came like 
the robin in winter to the door of 
the old house, and was never sent 
away empty. His claims upon us 
were never disputed, and whatever 
may have been the merit of his 
music, it always effected a lodg- 
ment in the memory. During a 
long time after his visits, snatches 
of his tunes were heard to break 
out unconsciously from the shep- 
herd or the gilly on the hillside ; 
and the cottager, when asked for 
‘a verse’ over his whisky-toddy on 
Saturday nights, would be sure to 
give some of the strains he had 
heard from ‘ puir auld Jamie.’ His 
songs, I must admit, proceeded 
chiefly from his nose, but the latter, 
being shaped something like the 
petal of a full-blown trumpet, was 
not unfavourable to music ; and if 
in the levity of my youth I was 
ever doubtful about the quality of 
its tones, now that I hear them 
accompanied by all the harmonies 
of sweet recollection, they sound 
like the softest flute, and reach 
farther down into the heart than 
the remembrance of the most fault- 
less orchestra or the finest sym- 
phony. 

But while I speak so tenderly 
of the performances of this wan- 
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dering beggar, my vanity whispers 
that people will shrug their shoul- 
ders and say I know no better, 
that I have no soul for real music. 
This would be doing me an injus- 
tice, for I have a great deal on my 
conscience in respect of this capti- 
vating art. In former days I mixed 
much with a mischievous class of 
lunatics who are known as ‘ music 
mad.’ I was myself one of them 
—a relentless amateur. I have 
practised the fiddle early and late, 
till I have set the teeth of the very 
saws on edge. The dogs howled 
round my dwelling, and the neigh- 
bours appealed to my feelings, not 
as a fiddler (for that is known to 
be useless), but as a man, on behalf 
of sleepless invalids. I have sung 
in concerted pieces and drawing- 
room finales, where the young and 
timid prime donne, with their eyes 
down and their hair turned up 
to heaven, quietly hand you over 
the wrong note to begin upon. I 
have wasted my melody at many 
a dreary dinner ‘tail’ upon audi- 
ences whose reddened ears and 
goggle eyes proclaimed that their 
love of music was completely stifled 
by repletion, and that any other 
faculties they may have had when 
fasting were nowconcentrated upon 
the awful work of digestion. I have 
played and sung to rows of amiable 
and hospitable dowagers who, while 
executing a noiseless accompani- 
ment with their fans, feathers, and 
eyebrows, talked so loudly to each 
other that I could scarcely hear 
my own voice. This mixture of 
respect for my feelings and of 
scrupulous regard for the exigences 
of social duty, I always considered 
a most touching combination. 

I have performed one of Na- 
daud’s French romances with im- 
mense success to admiring liSteners, 
who have applauded me to my 
heart’s content, though they did 
not understand a single word; and 
when returning from the refresh- 
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ment-room with the adored one on 
my arm, and feeling secure in the 
possession of the blue ribbon of the 
evening, I have found a most dis- 
tinguished French professional, just 
arrived from a state concert, witha 
voice like a trumpet, and expression 
enough to draw tears from a rhino- 
ceros, singing the very piece I had 
just sung, and which I fondly be- 
lieved had softened my Juliana’s 
heart. This unfortunate coincid- 
ence subjected me to a competitive 
examination, which resulted in the 
complete extinction of my pipe. 
From that moment she regarded 
me as a mere mediocrity, and ‘ went 
in’ heavily for the profession. 
‘ Ah, Colin, thy hopes were in vain; 
Thy pipe and thy laurel resign; 

For thy false one inclines to a swain 
Whose music is sweeter than thine.’ 
Not only sweeter, but hotter and 
stronger: the forge bellows to the 
whine of a mosquito. J/y efforts 
to swell my notes, and my prolong- 
ed strains, though they cost me 
many a button, were but the croak- 
ing of a poor frog. is were like 
the melodious roar that would pro- 
bably be heard in the British Mu- 
seum if the Nineveh bull were to 
be suddenly seized with a musical 

fit. 

I have sat down to the piano 
in a crowded assembly, and have 
poured forth a heart-breaking Ita- 
lian romanza ; and when my mouth 
was wide open, giving passage to 
my best notes, and my shirt-front 
was crackling with emotion, the 
waiter (a hired one from a neigh- 
bouring confectioner’s), bearing a 
tray of refrigerated mashed turnips, 
having got sight ofan orifice which 
it was his professional duty to fill, 
has come up to my side, and has 
stood balancing his tray on his 
stomach, and repeating, ‘ Lemon 
ice, sir?’ till [have found means of 
interlarding a savage ‘No, thank 
you,’ between the sospiri and the 
spasimi of my song. There is a 
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tune full of those soft words which 
ought to recall many tender joys 
and delightful palpitations; but 
somehow, whenever I sing it in the 
hope of bringing them back to my 
mind, up comes the perspiring face 
of that pastrycook’s accomplice, 
and the recollection of the smother- 
ed rage and the ghastly smile with 
which I uttered the sweetest sounds 
to my hearers, while wishing him 
in my heart an early engagement in 
that place where the ices are made 
of Cayenne pepper, and the rout 
seats red-hot coals. 

But all these brilliant reminis- 
cences of the music of society have 
not the charm of the chavsons des 
rues et des bois. They cannot efface 
the recollection of poor ‘singin’ 
Jamie.’ His strains bring back the 
wild glen, the rushing torrent, the 
blue hills, and the blithe hearts of 
auld lang syne; the bonnie house 
in winter, and the good kind souls 
who lived there, and /er the mis- 
tress of all, the benevolent, the be- 
loved, who, in the midst of Christ- 
mas joys and convivial gaiety, was 
rudely seized by the hand of Death 
when in the act of doing a kind- 
ness, with a smile on her lips. Poor 
Jamie heard the news at the lodge- 
gate. He crept silently on to the 
lawn, and stood in the snow, look- 
ing up at the closed windows while 
the tears ran down his cheeks. He 
stood for nearly an hour, then walk- 
ed slowly out; and the marks he 
left in the snow were his last. He 
came no more, but his silent mourn- 
ing left footprints in the memory 
which are fresh and green still, 
though the turf over auld Jamie’s 
grave, I am told, has been withered 
and trodden down long ago. 

His ‘Bonnie Brier Bush’ was 
sounding in my ears when, on a 
dreary afternoon in January, I steam- 
ed up the river for the first time in 
my life. A cold fog veiled the 


Thames in vapour sufficiently thick 
to be depressing and gloomy with- 
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out hiding from me how stern and 
how dismal was everything around. 
A mixture of rain and snow was 
falling, and was blown into my face 
by a bitter north wind. My heart 
was ‘doon at my heels,’ as auld 
Jamie was heard to say when he 
passed out through the lodge. It 
was Sunday; there was nothing 
stirring on the water, and the 
wharves and lanes on its banks were 
deserted and ‘silent. The inter- 
minable strings of gloomy colliers 
looked as if they had been aban- 
doned as unfit habitations for any- 
thing human, and large drops of 
condensed fog dripped dolefully 
from their sloping shrouds. To 
crown all, there was appropriate 
music—the mournful moaning of 
church bells, which sounded from 
all sides. Their different notes 
formed together a hideous discord, 
which has fixed in my mind an as- 
sociation of horror with every kind 
oftintinnabulation. The muffin-bell, 
so pathetically described by Mr. 
Disraeli in Zothair, is certainly an 
exception, and there are some 
others; but the gloom of those 
‘eternal bells,’ which depressed 
Charles Lamb every melancholy 
Sunday he heard them, is to me 
unendurable. 

As we slowly crept through the 
pool, we passed a French chasse- 
marée at anchor. Her half-latine 
sails were being spread to the wind. 
She was a bird of foreign plumage, 
and of sweet notes amongst the 
black and silent brigs and barges 
of the Thames. She was the only 
vessel from which proceeded any 
sound. Astride on the bowsprit, 
engaged in some nautical operation, 
sat a boy about twelve years old, 
with a beaming face and southern 
eyes. He sang out into the fog a 
monotonous melody, which for some 
reason became instantly impressed 
upon me. I suppose I was parti- 
cularly soft to such influences at 
that time, when my spirits were half- 
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mast high. The material has hard- 
ened considerably since those days, 
but it has retained the impression : 
‘ Amusez-vous, jeunes fillettes, 
Profitez des beaux jours, 


Car le temps des amourettes 
Ne dure pas toujours,’ 


It is nearly halfa century ago, and 
I think there has hardly been a 
day that this song has not floated 
up on my memory. Its philosophical 
character was certainly in harmony 
with my youthful opinions. At the 
outset of life it seemed a very pro- 
per couplet in the vaudeville in which 
I was burning to be an actor; but 
it has lost none of its truth now 
that the curtain must soon come 
down, and that what is left of life 
is but one longing, lingering look 
to catch the last rays of sunset. 
This was the music of the streets 
in its simplest form. The execution 
was indifferent, and the poetry not 
striking ; and yet I don’t know that 
the voice of any other singer. 
preacher, lecturer, or philosopher 
has been so constantly present with 
me as the almost childish chant of 
this French sailor-boy. 

Where are you now, poor war- 
bler? How little you know that 
your song entered so deeply into 
my heart! I wonder if you sing it 
still. Your voice, then so clear and 
bright, if not silent, must be old 
and trembling by this time. Are 
you the skipper of a fine chasse- 
marée? Are you telling yarns and 
smoking your pipe in the winter 
sunshine at Cette or Ciotat, or are 
your scattered bones floating about 
amongst the seaweed ? 

I was still almost a boy. I had 
come to London in search ofa pro- 
fession, and I lived for some time, 
before I found one, in a small court 
near Northumberland House: I 
was generally out late at night; 
and as a natural consequence I lay 
in bed till late in the morning, 
sometimes reading, but more often 
dreaming, or busily engaged in the 
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building of castles and palaces in 
the air—a branch of the trade in 
which, alas, there has been a deter- 
mined strike since those days. The 
court was a favourite haunt of street 
musicians. They were the delight 
of my early musings, and they 
generally ended by lulling me to a 
second sleep. About three times 
a week I used to be awakened by 
the sound of a harp, which was 
touched with some softness, and 
not without expression. I usually 
got up at the first chord; for I 
knew it was ten o'clock, so regular 
were its visits. The player was a 
slender young girl, with large dark 
eyes and an Italian complexion— 
fresh and beautiful, at least so I 
thought her. She wore a dress of 
green plaid and a straw bonnet; 
and as she reached the farther 
strings of the harp, she displayed 
an undulating waist and a wrist and 
arm offaultless shape—so it seemed 
to me. She not only played but 
sang; and her low plaintive voice 
is sounding sweetly in my moss- 
grown ears while I am writing these 
lines. Her song was always the 
same—a simple, air with Moore’s 
well-known words : 

‘ When in death I shall calm recline, 

O, bear my heart to my mistress dear ! 

I was a timid boy in matters of 
love, though I became wiser with 
years; and I could find no better 
way of conveying to her the tender 
assurance of my affection than by 
endowing her with some of my 
worldly goods. All I had was but 
little, and what I gave her was con- 
siderably less; but I meant it as 
a symbol, and I hoped that the 
friendly and earnest manner and 
the regularity of my contributions, 
which gave them almost the cha- 
racter of a pension, would carry 
something of my meaning to this 
most beautiful of all human crea- 
tures, and most enchanting of ar- 
tists. 

After watching her from my win- 





dow (where, being engaged at my 
toilet, I often appeared in my shirt- 
sleeves), and encountering her large 
wandering eyes, I used to come out 
of the house, before she had carried 
her harp and all the sweet har- 
monies that went with it, to more 
productive regions; and I never 
failed to give her, not without em- 
barrassment, the few coins I could 
spare. Once I was bold enough to 
apologise for the smallness of the 
sum, and I received from her a 
smile which seemed to be all pearls 
and velvet. A crowd of children 
who were the groundlings of her 
audience must have seen something 
comic in the incident, for they gave 
a loud and exulting ‘hooray ;’ but 
whether it was intended for the re- 
ceiver or the giver, or was sugges- 
tive of some largess to themselves, 
I never discovered. Before I had 
got beyond these touching pre- 
liminaries, I was suddenly called 
away from London to take my small 
part in active life. All my energies 
were shortly brought into play by 
brilliant prospects and new scenes, 
and my heart was very soon a slave 
to new loves. The magic sounds 
of the harp came back to me less 
and less often. At last it was only 
in moments of weariness and dis- 
appointment that I remembered the 
days the poor singer had made so 
bright in that dismal London court. 

Year followed year, and brought 
bitterness and sorrow and much 
toil and sickness in different climes, 
and a large share 


‘Of that umest which men miscall delight. 


A quarter of a century had gone 
by, when I found myself by chance 
walking dreamily along the crowded 
pavement of Charing-cross, as St. 
Martin’s clock struck ten. One 
would have thought that five-and- 
twenty years, the most busy and 
eventful of life, would have been 
sufficient to dim the memory of 
such a sound. Notso. Heard at 
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that particular distance, it seemed 
to strike a chord within me; and I 
turned almost mechanically into the 
court to look at the house I had 
lived in long ago, and to muse for 
a moment on bygone days. As I 
passed through the low, entrance, a 
sound of music fell upon my ear. 
The flood of memories that was 
stirred by it brought me to a stand- 
still, and I stopped just opposite 
the green door that had so often 
yielded to my latch-key. On the 
same old stone of the pavement 
stood the pitiable figure of a woman 
in rags. She was past middle age, 
and deeply marked with the small- 
pox. Her lean and muscular arm 
was stretched across the strings of 
an old greasy harp, which had been 
mended with twine and kept te- 
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gether with nails. A woolly sound 
came .out of its body, and a mea- 
sure which filled my heart with in- 
describable melancholy. 

The finest strains of Beethoven, 
or the melting tones of Mario, never 
drew such a picture of the past as 
I could see through the tears which 
dimmed my eyes ; nor didany moral- 
ist ever read such a lesson of pity or 
of patience. The little prelude was 
played out, and the poor old wo- 
man, after a preliminary cough, 
turned her bleared and hopeless 
eyes upon the closed windows of 
the court, and sang, in a hoarse 
and tremulous voice, that saddest 
of all my musical recollections : 


‘When in death I shall calm recline, 
O, bear my heart to my mistress dear !’ 


WATCHING BY NIGHT. 


——~>__ 


Wartcuinc by night, O Sleep, I picture thee, 
Now as a bridge that links two neighbouring lands, 
One worn and barren as the sea’s bare sands, 
One sown and fruitful with all things to be. 
Now as a mist that spreadeth silently, 
I see thee hiding with thy vaporous hands 
All good that gladdens, and all guilt that brands ; 
All cares that follow, and all joys that flee. 
And now a seraph, an angelic guide, 
Thy white wings reaching to thy noiseless feet, 
I see thee leading to each loved one’s side 
The longed-for figure that each loves to greet. 
Thus, while the darkness and the night abide, 
Be thou love’s guide, and guide me to my ‘ Sweet.’ 














EILEY O'CONNOR. 


——¢——_— 


Ir was on one of those delightful 
June days, when the simple fact of 
existence is a pleasure to any one 
blessed with health to enjoy it, 
that I wandered up from the little 
village of Heysham to the cliff 
just above it, which overlooks the 
Bay of Morecambe. That was a 
favourite haunt of mine in those 
days, for on its point, looking 
seawards, was the ruin of an old 
church. There was very little left 
of it—just one window—but all 
around were old worn tombstones 
and shapeless mounds, showing 
that, long ago, many had been laid 
to rest there till the Resurrection 
morning ; and I liked to sit down 
amongst them for a little while and 
ponder over their possible histories, 
their joys and sorrows—all alike 
over now—but the good or the evil 
they had done leaving their influ- 
ence in an endless chain on their 
fellow-men, however silent and un- 
noticed by the world, yet seen and 
recognised by the all-seeing eye of 
God. 

Into some such train of thought 
I had fallen on this June day, as I 
sat leaning against the stem of an 
old Scotch-fir, which cast a grateful 
shade round me, contemplating the 
beauty of sea, earth, and sky, hear- 
ing, without listening to, the quiet 
plash of the waves as they turned 
gently over on the beach below, 
the song of birds from the trees in 
a churchyard not far off, and the 
ceaseless hum of myriads of insects 
all round me, when I was aroused 
by the sound of a deep sigh, and 
the words: ‘ Ah, Eiley, Eiley ’ ut- 
tered in a trembling voice not far 
from me. I looked up, and per- 


ceived an old man sitting on one of 
the flat tombstones, and half hidden 
from me by another which stood up 
between us. His hands were cross- 
ed on the top of his stick, and his 
head bent low. As I drew nearer 
to him, I saw that tears were rolling 
down his furrowed cheeks, dropping 
on the fresh green earth. I was so 
touched at the sight that I could 
not refrain irom asking him the 
cause of his grief, and if I could 
help him in any way. He looked 
up, startled at the sound of a voice 
so near, and showed me the fea- 
tures of a fine old face deeply 
marked with lines of sorrow ; then 
he said, gently saaking his head : 

‘Ah, lady, none can help me 
but He who took her from me, and 
I do not mean to murmur: His 
will be done !” 

‘Of whom are you speaking?’ 
said I; ‘and who is Eiley ?” 

He looked up surprised; and 
then, sadly smiling, said : 

‘Did I speak her name? it is 
never out of my thoughts.’ 

I sat down by him, and pressed 
him to tell me more; and he went 
on as if talking to himself: 

‘It was this day—this very day— 
so many years ago—and yet it all 
seems as fresh as if it was only yes- 
terday —that she was taken, and I 
left alone ! Then recollecting him- 
self, and looking at me: ‘ But 
why should I trouble you, lady—a 
stranger—with an old man’s grief?’ 

‘I am no stranger to grief,’ said 
I, taking the old man’s hard-worn 
hand in both mine. ‘I, too, have 
known the loss of one who was 
very, very dear to me; but I have 
ever found that sharing a trouble 
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lightens it of halfits load; so let us 
see if, by mourning together, we 
can learn to rejoice a little inGod’s 
holy will.’ 

‘Yes, it zs His holy will !—she 
would have said so,and would have 
tried to comfort me as you do.’ 

His heart seemed quite warmed 
towards me, and he poured out to 
me his grief in a story, which I 
will relate’ as nearly as possible in 
his own words : 


Many years ago, when I was 
still a strong man able to work, our 
old rector died, and the living was 
given to a clergyman who came 
from Ireland. He found the parish 
in a very bad state, for the poor 
old gentleman that was gone had 
long been too infirm for much 
work ; and most of the fishermen 
had taken to going to meeting, if 
they went anywhere. But a few of 
us held to the old church, and those 
few were very glad to have a man 
like Mr. O’Connor fora rector. He 
seemed to find no work too hard; 
he got the church put in order, and 
set the school going ; and, by de- 
grees, he quite won the hearts of us 
all. But the little angel at his side 
helped to do that more than any- 
thing—that was Eiley—his only 
child. His wife was dead, and he 
had had other troubles in Ireland, 
though no one knew exactly what 
they were, for he hardly ever talked 
about himself. I only know that 
the few relations he had were Ro- 
man Catholic, and very bitteragainst 
him, for he was brought up amongst 
them, and they never forgave him 
for coming over to our Church as 
soon as he was old enough to think 
for himself. So he was quite cut 
off from his own people, and had 
only this one little daughter to care 
for. He was grave and rather stern- 
looking, but for Eiley he always 
had a smile or loving word—and 
no wonder ; none could look at her 
without loving her. I remember 
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how she looked the first time I ever 
saw her, playing about on the rocks 
close to the sea, laughing with such 
glee when the spray dashed over 
her; she had long dark hair, rippled 
like the waves, and clear brown eyes 
that shone like stars. I always fan- 
cied that light came from them as 
she looked at me. She used often 
to come and watch me mend my 
nets, and sometimes come out in 
the boat when I was going to throw 
them, and by degrees she took 
kindlyto me, and so did her father; 
and when I left off fishing because 
of the rheumatism which began to 
trouble me, Mr. O’Connor gave me 
little jobs in his garden and the 
care of the church and churchyard ; 
and because she had no compa- 
nions and her father was generally 
busy, little Eiley was nearly all day 
with me, working in the garden or 
wandering about the cliffs. 

Well, after Mr. O’Connor had 
been here about two years, he fell 
ill quite suddenly: they said he 
had heart-complaint, and had work- 
ed too hard; but whatever it was 
he sunk under it rapidly. He had 
not been ill more than two or three 
days, when one night, as I was sit- 
ting by his bedside, he stretched 
out his hand to me, and said, ‘An- 
drew, I think I am dying ; and the 
thought of leaving my precious 
child alone in the world hes heavy 
on my heart. I know what a hard 
cold world it is, and I could pray 
to God to take her out of it, but I 
know His time must be best. And 
now death is coming upon me, and 
you are the only friend I can look 
to, to care for Eiley when I am 
gone. I know you love her; and I 
have sufficient money to keep both 
you and her for many years; and if 
you would set my mind at rest, say 
you will take her to your home, and 
be a father to her in my stead.’ 

I was so taken aback with sur- 
prise, I could hardly speak, but at 
last I said, ‘ How can I, sir? What 
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cana poor ignorant fisherman do for 
one like your daughter? I can give 
her no education.’ 

‘Teach her to love God,’ said 
he; that is better than al the learn- 
ing in the world. Do what you can, 
and God will do the rest; only pro- 
mise me this, and I shall die happy.’ 

‘May God help me! I will do 
my best,’ said I. 

‘God bless you, Andrew; a fa- 
ther’s blessing rest upon you!’ and 
with that he grasped my hand and 
fell back dead. 

And there I sat all night long by 
his bedside, grieving for him that 
was gone, and still more for the 
little one that was left, and think- 
ing how I could best fulfil my pro- 
mise of being a father to her; and 
then the charge seemed so great, 
that I was frightened, until I re- 
membered his words: ‘Do your 
best, and God will do the rest.’ 
Then I fell down on my knees and 
prayed for help. How long I had 
knelt there, I did not know, when 
I was startled by feeling a hand 
laid on my shoulder. I looked up 
and saw Eliley, pale and trembling, 
in the faint dawning light. 

‘ Andrew,’ said she in a whisper, 
‘what are you doing? Why does 
papa look so oddly ? 

I had not closed his eyes, and 
the face looked so ghastly, I shud- 
dered at the sight, and tried to 
draw Eiley away: it was too late, 
the poor child saw that he was 
dead, and with a bitter cry she fell 
senseless on the floor. I lifted her 
up and carried her into the next 
room, and laid her on the sofa, and 
rubbed her little hands and feet, 
till sense came back ; and she open- 
ed her eyes and looked at me so 
mournfully, it made my heart ache. 
She did not cry, but lay there quite 
still, only moaning now and then, 
such a soft sad little moan ; and so 
she lay all day, and would not eat 
amorsel. As evening came on, I 
hoped she would sleep, but no; 
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whenever I looked at her, there 
were her eyes wide open, looking 
so sad. I did not know what to do 
with her; I wished she would cry, 
for that would seem more natural 
and perhaps do her good. ThenI 
thought I would tell her all her 
father had said to me before he 
died ; so I knelt down by her side, 
and told her all as gently as I could, 
and how I would try and be a fa- 
ther to her as long as I lived ; and 
then she laid her head on my shoul- 
der and cried for a long time, but 
never spoke a word, only when I 
talked about trying to make her 
happy and taking care of her, she 
just pressed my hand. At last she 
was quite tired out with crying, and 
fell into a sound sleep. Then I left 
her and fetched widow White to 
sit by her, while her son Jonas and 
I carried all Eiley’s things into the 
little room in my cottage which was 
to be hers; and when all was ready 
we went to fetch her—she was look- 
ing so beautiful with her sweet pale 
face, and long dark curls all tossed 
about. Poor Jonas, he loved her 
almost as much as I did; tears were 
in his eyes as he turned away and 
left us. I took her in my arms, and 
carried her straight away to my 
cottage: widow White came and 
stayed till she seemed comfortably 
asleep for the night. The next 
morning, as I was getting breakfast 
ready, in she came so quiet and 
gentle, but never speaking a word; 
only when I said something about 
wishing her room was better and 
more fit for her, she put her arm 
round my neck and whispered, for 
she had not the heart to speak out, 
that she was so grateful, and it made 
her happy to think I loved her so 
much, and that she would love me 
and do all I bid her, just as if she 
was my own daughter. Bless her! 


Grateful tome! Would not I have 
cut off my own right hand if it would 
have done her any good! 

I left her arranging her books 
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and things, and went to see about 
the funeral, for I thought the sooner 
it was over, the better. Jonas and 
I dug his grave in the prettiest spot 
in the churchyard, and got every- 
thing ready, and in the evening I 
told Eiley we thought it best that 
he should be buried the next morn- 
ing ; so when I knocked at her door 
early to wake her, as I expected, 
she was not there, and the key of 
the rectory was gone. So after see- 
ing that the clergyman from More- 
cambe had come, as he had pro- 
mised to do, I went to Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s room ; Eiley wasthere kneeling 
by the coffin. I whispered to her to 
go into the churchyard, and then 
Jonas and I and two other fellows 
carried him to his grave, where we 
found the clergyman and Eiley wait- 
ing, and all the men and women of 
Heysham, and there was not one 
who did not grieve for that poor 
little orphan: she stood by me as 
quiet as possible, only I could see 
she just shuddered a little as the 
coffin was lowered. When it was 
all over, she went to the rectory 
and wandered about; and that was 
the last time she went there; for 
the newclergyman came soon after, 
and he was very close and did not 
take much to us. It nearly broke 
my heart to see that poor child 
wandering about ; but I didnot know 
how to comfort her, so thought I 
had best let her do as she liked. 
For a long time she was very quiet 
and sad, but I never saw her cry. 
By degrees she cheered up a little, 
and looked more like her own 
bright self. Regularly every day 
she went to her father’s grave and 
watered the flowers she had planted 
there, but she never spoke about 
him—in all her griefs Eiley was 
always silent. 

Well, many years after this, when 
Eiley was nearly sixteen, a family 
came to the castle yonder, which 
had been empty for a number of 
years, There was the father and 
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mother and one son; he was as 
fine and handsome a lad as I ever 
saw, and as brave and gay as he 
was handsome. He was a year or 
two older than Eiley, and it was 
but natural that they should be 
taken with each other: he would 
come to our cottage and sit and 
talk for hours, and I soon saw that 
Eiley brightened up when she saw 
him coming, and that he stayed 
and stayed and seemed right loth 
to go; and then I guessed how it 
would be, and somehow I had un- 
comfortable forebodings about it. 
But why should I fear? Eiley was 
as well born as he, and was as 
thorough a lady as could be; and 
though she knew how to cook the 
dinner and mend clothes, and had 
been brought up to do things for 
herself, was she the worse for that ? 
Certainly Maurice did not seem to 
think she was at all. Then she 
was as good as she was beautiful ; 
so, thought I, what parent could 
object to call her daughter? And 
Maurice too, he was such a nice 
kindly lad, he never passed you 
without a gay word ; all the fisher- 
men were as fond of him as could 
be, and he was handsome with his 
golden curls and bright laughing 
eyes, as blue as the sea yonder. I 
could not help feeling a little jeal- 
ous of him, but I knew that was 
wrong and selfish ; it would not do 
for Eiley to love no one but me; 
and when I was dropping into my 
grave it would be a comfort to 
know there was one to care for 
Eiley ; and so at last I got to be 
very glad about it, and liked to see 
them together. In the winter he 
would come of an evening as re- 
gularly as possible, and Eiley would 
tidy up the room and make all the 
things look nice, set a chair for 
him the other side of the fire, and 
she would sit on a low stool at my 
feet, looking into the fire as he 
talked, or up at him as he grew ex- 
cited, telling of his adventures; for 
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he was a brave lad, there is no de- 
nying that. Sometimes he would 
make Eiley sing to him, for she 
had a voice as clear and sweet as a 
nightingale. 

Then in the summer it was always 
my custom, when Eiley went at 
sundown to the churchyard, to 
come up here to St. Patrick’s Cha- 
pel, and wait for her; and when 
Maurice found that out, he would 
always come too, and wait till Eiley 
came, and smiled to see him; and 
here we three would sit until the 
sun-lights had died away, and the 
evening star came out. So we went 
on for some time. At last one even- 
ing I came as usual to the chapel, 
and Maurice was not there, which 
surprised me rather; but, thought 
I, he will come presently, and sure 
enough he came, leading Eiley by 
the hand, and both looking as 
bright as two stars ; so then I knew 
what it had come to, and I felt 
quite happy, and blessed them both 
as they sat down on the grass to- 
gether at my feet. O, how happy 
we all were! Iam sure that was 
the happiest evening of Eiley’s life, 
poor little thing ! The sunset seem- 
ed more beautiful than ever; the 
golden light lay in one glorious 
column from the sinking sun to 
the very waves below us, and then 
after it had sunk, how quiet it all 
was! Not a sound but the rippling 
of the sea and the distant song of 
the thrush from the trees in the 
churchyard; and then the stars 
came peeping out and the moon 
began to shine; and still we sat 
there, Eiley with her hand in Mau- 
rice’s, and her eyes fixed on the 
place where the sun had sunk down. 
Even Maurice was silent, only 
every now and then looking with 
admiration at Eiley’s beautful face, 
and I thought how glad Mr. O’Con- 
nor would have been to see his 
child so happy ; and then I began 
to imagine Eilcy as mistress of the 
castle—what a handsome happy 
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couple they would be, and how 
contentedly I could lie down in 
my grave, knowing Eiley so well 
provided for! and I liked to think 
that even then she would still be 
near me ; and I fancied her coming 
to the churchyard at sundown, go- 
ing first to her father’s grave, and 
then coming on to look at mine, 
and perhaps planting some flowers 
round it; it all seemed like a beau- 
tiful dream, and I could hardly be- 
lieve it was true, till I looked at 
them and saw them really sitting 
there hand in hand, and looking 
so lovely in the moonlight. And 
then I thought perhaps they did 
not want an old man like me; so I 
got up quietly and went home; and 
it struck so lonely and strange to 
open the door and not see Eiley 
there, that I could well-nigh have 
cried to think how soon | should 
always have to come home to a 
lonely hearth; and what between 
sorrow for that and joy for Eiley’s 
happiness, I did not know whether 
to laugh or to cry, so I just sat down 
and did neither, but listened for 
their coming. Presently I heard 
their steps, and Maurice say good- 
night, and promise to come to-mor- 
row ; then he just peeped in to say 
*Good-night, father Andrew,’ as 
they always called me ; ‘God bless 
you, my boy!’ said I; and off he 
went as gay as a lark, and in came 
Eiley, and was so sweet and loving, 
as if to make up for having taken 
another to her heart and promised 
to leave her ‘dear father Andrew,’ 
as she called me—blessed little 
bird! I never saw her so bright 
and happy before—and never since, 
my poor Eiley ! 

Well, next morning she was up 
by sunrise, going singing about as 
usual, getting the breakfast and 
doing all her little odd jobs, so as 
to be ready for Maurice when he 
came ; but the morning passed and 
he did not come, and the afternoon 
wore away, and Eiley looked rather 
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disappointed, but still she did not 
say anything, and at sundown I 
went to the chapel and she to the 
churchyard. Well, I sat there some 
time, and presently Eiley came, and 
soon after Maurice. Eiley sprang 
up to meet him, but he did not 
look as bright and pleased as usual, 
did not speak much and seemed 
uneasy, which Eiley saw directly ; 
and when Maurice got up and 
walked away to the ruin, she fol- 
lowed, and I heard her say, ‘ Mau- 
rice, something troubles you ; tell 
me what it is.’ So, thought I, they 
will talk it out better without me ; 
so I went away home again, but I 
could not help turning once to look 
back at them ; they were standing 
in the archway. I can see them as 
if it were yesterday, Maurice lean- 
ing against the wall with his arms 
folded, looking out across the sea, 
and the sun, which had not yet set, 
lighting up his golden hair; Eiley 
with her hand on his shoulder, look- 
ing up into his face. It was like 
a beautiful picture. 

Well, I went home wondering 
what it could be that was wrong 
with Maurice, and very impatient I 
was for Eiley to come home; but I 
had to wait some time. At last I 
heard footsteps coming, the door 
opened slowly, and Eiley came in 
alone. I was just raking up the 
embers, making a blaze ; she came 
and stood by me, the firelight shone 
upon her face ; I saw she was very 
pale. 

‘ Filey,’ said I, ‘what is the mat- 
ter, child ? 

Her lips quivered, and for a 
minute she could not speak. 

‘ Eiley, my darling, what has hap- 
pened?’ I cried; ‘what has Mau- 
rice done ?” 

‘Nothing, nothing; it isn’t his 
fault,’ she said indignantly; ‘but 
O, father Andrew,’ and then her 
voice trembled, and her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘he—is—gone 

‘Gone! I cried with astonish- 
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ment. ‘ Eiley, what do you mean ? 
If he has deceived you—’ 

Then she fired up. 

‘Never, never! Then dashing 
the tears from her eyes, ‘Itis his mo- 
ther; she looks higher for her son ;’ 
and her eyes flashed, and she stood 
up proudly. ‘Am I not as well 
born as he? And so he told her; 
but her son must not marry one 
who has been bred up a pauper, 
and so uneducated ? and here she 
broke down from -her pride, hid 
her face in her hands, and sobbed 
out, ‘I am that, you know; but 
Maurice would have taught me all 
that a lady ought to know; but O, 
he is gone, and cannot teach me 
now. But see, he gave me this; 
and she pulled out a locket, fasten- 
ed round her neck with a gold 
chain, and with one of his bright 
curls in it—‘he gave me this as a 
sign that he will never forget me ; 
and I am to watch for him at the 
chapel, and he will come back some 
day when he has made a fortune, 
for his parents said he might marry 
ifhe chose, but they would not give 
him a penny. So he has gone 
somewhere far away, to make a for- 
tune, and in four years he'll come 
back. He'll come back in a ship, 
and I am to watch for him at the 
chapel.’ 

‘Four years,’ said I, ‘that’s a 
longtime. He will have forgotten 
you by then.’ 

‘Forgotten me! never. 
he given me this token ?’ 

I shook my head sadly, and sigh- 
ed, and said I did not trust him; 
and then I was sorry I had said it, 
for she fired up so, and said if I did 
not trust him, I must not speak of 
him to her, for she could not bear 
it; for she trusted him as she did 
her own heart ; and then she burst 
into tears, and went and hid herself 
in her own room. 

Then I felt terribly downeast, and 
quite ten years older than I did the 
day before; and I felt downright 
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angry with Maurice for not having 
found all this out before he came 
making love to Eiley—letting the 
poor child give him her heart, and 
then breaking it in this way, and I 
could not make it out atall. I 
knew he couldn’t have done it on 
purpose ; but it was very thought- 
less of him. And then I remem- 
bered he was very young, quite a 
boy, and perhaps had neverthought 
at all about his parents making a 
fuss because the poor child was not 
so well educated as some ; but for 
all that she could read and write 
and sing as pretty as any; and so 
he thought in his simple heart that 
they would be as proud of her as 
he was. And so I made peace with 
him again; and then all his nice 
winning ways came back to me, 
and I could not help but love him. 
But still I wished he had nevercome 
near the place; for withal he was 
so bright and gay, I did not quite 
trust him; not as I did Eiley. I 
knew she would never forget him ; 
and if he did not come back, it 
would go hardly with her, for her 
heart was as deep as the sea she 
was so fond of. It was no shilly- 
shallying with her. When once she 
loved, she did it outright, come 
what would. 

But all the thinking in the world 
would not make matters right. 
Maurice was gone, and soon after 
his parents went too; but not be- 
fore his mother had come down and 
spoken some bitter words to Eiley. 

I was coming in one day when I 
thought I heard a voice louder than 
Eiley’s ever was; and sure enough, 
as I opened the door, there stood 
Eiley pale and quiet, with her hand 
resting on the table, while opposite 
to her, with her back to me, stood 
Maurice’s mother. I would not re- 
peat all she said, if I could. Once 
Eiley’s eyes flashed, and her lip 
trembled, but not a word did she 
speak. At last I could not hold 
out any longer ; and ‘ Madam, said 
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I, ‘I am not one to stand by and 
hear Eiley O’Connor insulted.’ And 
so I went on, and was getting into 
a towering rage, and don't know 
what I should have said, if Eiley 
had not come round and whispered 
to me to remember who it was that 
said, ‘Forgive your enemies.’ Then 
she turned and spoke for the first 
time. 

‘Mrs. Kennaway,’ she said, ‘I 
forgive you all the cruel words you 
have spoken.’ 

She looked so beautiful as she 
said that. Mrs. Kennaway couldn’t 
look in her angel face; so she turn- 
ed round and went out of the cot- 
tage. LEijley had her hand on my 
shoulder, and when I looked at her 
face it was so pale. 

‘My poor child!’ I said. 

‘Never mind,’ she answered ; 
‘hard words break no bones.’ 

Then with her loving smile she 
went on to say that, after all, the 
four years would come to an end ; 
and in the mean time she would live 
for ‘father Andrew,’ and learn for 
Maurice ; then perhaps by the time 
he came back she would be quite a 
lady. 

And so she did. She lived for 
me, and learntfor him. Never did 
I want a thing that she could do 
for me that I did not have ; never 
was a daughter more dutiful and 
loving to her father than Eiley was 
tome. And then she learnt every 
day. As soon as her work was done, 
did she sit down and read her book. 
And with all that she never once 
missed going to her father’s grave 
and dressing the flowers ; then she 
would come on to me at the chapel 
with her Bible in her hand, and she 
would read mea chapter ; and then 
we would talk, or watch the sunset 
in silence. And sometimes she 
would make romances about the old 
chapel and these old graves, won- 
dering who had been buried there, 
and if they had had happy lives ; 
or perhaps she would say they had 
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been martyrs, and had been killed 
when the chapel was destroyed. 

‘At any rate,’ she said, ‘they 
have a nice resting-place now, with 
the sun shining on their graves, and 
no sound to disturb but the blue 
waves lapping round the cliff, as if 
to lull them to sleep.’ 

So she would go on cheering me 
and herself too; and the colour 
came back to her cheek and the 
light to her eye, and her step be- 
came gayer as the four years wore 
away. She always went to visit the 
poor fishermen, and carry food and 
medicine to the sick, read to the 
old ones, and made clothes for the 
little ones; and so she got to be 
loved by every one, and by none 
more than poor Jonas White. Poor 
fellow! he would have laid down 
his life for Eiley, I believe; and 
how happy he used to look when 
she smiled at him, or spoke a kind 
word to him! But she never knew 
how his heart yearned for her. 

Well, time wore on, and it got 
near the end of the four years, and 
Eiley used to strain her eyes when 
we were at the chapel, and I used 
to think, as she stood there in the 
archway shading her eyes with her 
hand, how proud Maurice would 
be when he came back and saw her 
grown so handsome. 

One evening, as we got to the 
chapel, she gave a start and cry of 
joy, and pointed out to the sea, and 
there even my old eyes could just 
see a something which Eiley said 
was a large ship sailing towards 
the bay. How her colour came and 
went as we sat watching, till it grew 
dusk ; and then Eiley, in all her joy, 
remembered my rheumatism, and 
took me right away home, and got 
my supper for me; but directly 
afterwards she put on her bonnet 
and went off to the point. It was 
late when she came in, saying it 
was too dark to see the ship, so it 
could not have come far in yet. 
Next morning when I got up, there 
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was no Eiley of course, but pre- 
sently she came in, looking a little 
downcast, saying the ship had gone 
out again to sea, and Jonas White 
said he thought it must have just 
put in to wait for a change of wind. 
Well, as I said, she was a little 
downcast, but I don’t think she 
gave up hoping he might have 
been in her; for she kept listening 
and looking out for some days, 
but nothing came. Ah, poor Eiley, 
you'll look out a long time for no- 
thing! And so she did. Another 
long year passed by, and then an- 
other, and still Eiley was looking 
out; but her cheek grew thinner 
and paler, and though she said 
nothing but cheery words to me, I 
could see a painful anxious look 
in her eyes as she strained them 
out to sea, and her step was not so 
light and gay as it used to be ; but 
still she worked on harder than 
ever—stitch, stitch, stitch, for the 
poor children, and going out all 
weathers to see the sick people. 
Sometimes I used to be afraid she 
would wear herself to death, but 
she always answered with her sweet 
smile that she was happier when 
she was working hard; and I just 
wished we could hear something 
certain about Maurice, for, as I 
said, I didn’t feel quite to trust 
him, and thought it was possible 
he, going about the world and 
seeing everybody, might forget 
Eiley, while she, poor little thing, 
always biding at home in this out- 
of-the-way place and never having 
seen any one but Maurice, had no 
one to think of but him. But what 
could I do? She wouldn’t listen to 
a word against him, much less a 
doubt ofhis faithfulness; she ‘trusted 
him as her own heart ;’ she would 
say, ‘Ah, poor Eiley! it isn’t every 
one that has a heart as deep as 
your own! Well, one day, when 
I went to the chapel as usual Co 
wait for Eiley, I saw a man stand- 
ing there, and my heart gave one 
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bound—could it be Maurice? I 
had hardly ever known any one 
go there but him and us; but no, 
as I came nearer I saw it was 
Jonas White. As he turned round 
to meet me, his face looked dread- 
ful; it looked as if he were pale 
with rage, and his hands were 
clenched. 

‘Jonas,’ said I, ‘ what has come 
to you? what is the matter?’ 

‘Matter enough,’ he growled 
between his teeth. ‘ Look here?’ 
And he gave me a letter. 

I was utterly confounded. It 
was a letter signed Maurice Ken- 
naway, telling the old steward to 
get some rooms ready at the castle 
for himself, his wife, and child. I 
gave it back to Jonas without a 
word ; he crumpled it in his hand 
and threw it into the sea. 

‘ Base, false villain! said he, 
grinding his teeth; and then he 
turned and walked away. 

* Ay, Jonas, true heart, with your 
plain face and plain ways, you are 
more worthy of Eiley than Maurice, 
with all his beauty and pleasant 
manners.’ And from my heart I 
wished it was Jonas and not Mau- 
rice that she loved ; but it was all 
no good. He was false, that bright 
beautiful lad ; his heart was as light 
as the gay words he spoke. 

There I stood, utterly dazed and 
miserable, and here came Eiley. 
She had just been praying at her 
father’s grave, I was sure, for she 
had been longer than usual, and 
there was hope in her eye as 
she went and looked out to sea. 
I turned my head away as she 
passed me; I dared not let her see 
my face. What was I to do? how 
could I tell her? I trembled so 
that I was obliged to sit down 
and wait till she came slowly back 
and sat down by me with a little 
sigh. 

‘Eiley,’ said I suddenly — the 
words were out of my mouth be- 
fore I was aware, ‘why do you 
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keep on looking for what will never 
come ?” 

She turned her beautiful eyes on 
me with such a reproachful look, 
it went to my heart, and I burst 
into tears ; then she threw her arm 
round my neck and said, 

‘Dear father Andrew, don’t 
grieve so; he will come back, in- 
deed he will ; and I can wait, in- 
deed I can; for God’s time must 
be best.’ 

Her father’s own words. What 
could Ido? How could I bring 
anguish on such a loving, trusting 
heart? I was quite afraid of the 
effect of such a shock as I knew it 
would be. But she must know the 
truth some day, there was no help 
for it; so at last I said, turning 
away my head, for I could not 
bear to meet the look of Eiley’s 
soft loving eyes when I was just 
going to break her heart, 

*Eiley, you have been putting 
all your faith in Maurice, but you 
know where it is said, “ It is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put 
any confidence in man.” And now, 
Eiley, you must take ail your trust 
from Maurice, and give it to the 
Lord.’ 

I felt the hand that was in mine 
turn cold like a bit of stone. I 
turned to look at her; every drop 
of blood had left her face; it was 
just like a piece of marble, her 
lips firmly shut and her eyes closed. 
At first I thought she was going to 
faint, but no, she sat bolt upright, 
not moving a muscle ; I knew that 
there was no use in going on. She 
knew I would not speak like that 
unless I had heard something cer- 
tain, and her faith in Maurice was 
killed all of a sudden. There was 
no occasion to tell her what it 
was. How long we sat there, I 
don’t know. I dared not speak or 
move, but my heart was bleeding 
for that poor girl, my bright, happy 
little Eiley, to see her looking like 
that. I remember now the sun was 
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setting gloriously, but then I took 
no account of anything; I could 
see and feel nothing but Eiley sit- 
ting there just as if she was turned 
into stone, as if every spark of life 
was struck out of her by that one 
heavy blow; and at last I began 
to think it was, for a cold chill 
came over me ; and when suddenly 
she stood up I was quite startled, 
and she did look more like a risen 
corpse than a living being, in her 
white dress, her face like marble, 
and her eyes as dark as night. She 
never spoke a word, and she did 
not seem to see me, but she took 
one long look at the ruined chapel 
and then turned round and walked 
quickly home ; and she never went 
there again; no more did I till just 
lately, I could not bear to see it. 
Well, I followed Eiley home, but I 
could hardly see my way for the 
tears which blinded my eyes. I 
stumbled against the root of a tree, 
and nearly fell; then Eiley turned 
—she did not long forget me even 
then; she came and put my arm 
through hers, and so we walked 
slowly home together. I cannot 
tell you all Eiley’s grief, for she 
never told it to me or any human 
creature, but I am sure she told it 
all to God, for she would go to her 
father’s grave and kneel there for 
an hour together; and that’s how 
she got strength to do all she did, 
and suffer what she did, without a 
word. 

What that suffering was, I can- 
not tell, but I know it must have 
cut to the bottom of Eiley’s deep 
heart; for till she was on her death- 
bed, I never saw her smile or heard 
her speak again. But for all that 
she never forgot old father An- 
drew, or the poor sick people, or 
her father’s grave; the flowers never 
drooped for want of Eiley’s care, as 
long as she lived; never did she 
hear of want and distress, but she 
did all in her power to relieve it; 
especially to those who were in 
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sorrow did she go, and comfort 
them with her gentle presence and 
kindly looks; for Eiley could not 
speak, she seemed to have lost the 
power. And then she would take 
walks with me; on a fine sunny 
day she would take my arm in hers, 
and lead me all about the place, 
slowly and gently, for she knew I 
was not as strong as I had been; 
and she knew it was her grief that 
had helped to break me down, and 
so she was all the more tender and 
loving. She would sometimes sit 
down at my feet and lay her head 
on my knee, and do all she could 
to show her love for me, for she 
could not tell me of it, poor Eiley! 
at least not by words, but her looks 
were enough. O, how I missed the 
sweet quiet light of her loving eyes 
when at last they closed for ever! 

I said we took walks together ; 
they were very nice in the sum- 
mer-time, and Eiley liked them; she 
used to gather the wild flowers as 
we went along, to twist into wreaths 
for her father’s grave, or to put 
in a jug in our window, and she 
seemed to love them so. O, those 
sweet summer evenings, when we 
would stop and listen to the thrushes 
singing, sometimes one alone, some- 
times two or three answering each 
other! Eiley loved to hear them, 
but it made me sad, sometimes, 
when I thought how she used to 
sing, and feared that I should never 
hear her sing again ; and when Eiley 
saw me looking sad, she guessed 
what I was thinking of, and would 
take my hand in hers and point up 
to heaven, meaning that she would 
sing again when she got there; she 
always used to say when she was a 
child that she longed to hear the 
angels sing. 

One evening, as we were coming 
slowly home through a fir wood, 
after one of our summer evening 
walks, we had to cross the road 
that led to the castle. Just as we 
got to the edge of the wood, a car- 
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riage was coming at a quick pace 
up the road towards the castle—it 
was an open carriage, with a pair of 
quick-trotting horses. I was seized 
with a sudden dread of what it 
might be, and tried to lead Eiley 
away from the road; but in vain. 
She stood stock-still, as if rooted to 
the ground, and her eyes were fixed 
on the carriage ; it came near and 
dashed past; then with a bitter, 
bitter cry, Eiley fell senseless on 
the ground— it was the first and 
last cry of sorrow she uttered, but 
the sight was too much. Quick as 
the carriage went past, I saw and 
recognised, as wellas Eiley, Maurice 
sitting by the side of a fair and 
beautiful lady, and with a child on 
his knee. I knelt down beside 
Eiley, and raised her head. I had 
not the strength to carry her, al- 
though she was so thin and light, 
so I waited till consciousness came 
back, and she opened her eyes, and 
then, for the first time since her 
sorrow, tears came to her relief; 
large and slow at first, they rolled 
down her cheeks, and fell heavily 
on the ground, like the first drops 
of a thunder-shower, and then came 
quicker and quicker. I let her cry 
on for 2 long time in silence, think- 
ing it might do her good; and so it 
did. After a bit I said, ‘ Eiley, let 
us kneel down and pray;’ and there 
we two knelt down under the pure 
blue sky, the fir-trees waving round, 
and I prayed aloud to God to send 
that poor child strength and pa- 
tience to bear her sorrow, and to 
give her comfort in His own good 
time. And then Eiley’s tears had 
quite ceased, and she knelt on for 
some time with her hands clasped 
and eyes raised to heaven; and 
when she stood up, I saw the usual 
calm peaceful light had come back 
to her eyes, and I was comforted, 
and thanked God in my heart as 
we walked on towards home. After 
this, things went on much as usual, 
except that Eiley used to take long 
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rambles by herself along the sea- 
coast ; Jonas used to come and tell 
me how he had seen her sitting 
on the rocks or rambling amongst 
them, the spray dashing over her. 
She seemed to like that—there was 
something comforting to her in the 
sea, especially on a stormy day. 
When the wind and waves were 
high, she would stand and watch 
them till she got quite wet with 
spray, and all her pretty dark curls 
damp and straight. Jonas seemed 
always to be keeping watch over 
her when she went by the sea, but 
he never let her catch sight of him, 
for he knew she would not like to 
be watched ; but there was not 
much chance of her seeing him, 
there was such a fascination for her 
in those angry waves. Poor Jonas! 
he always seemed afraid lest they 
should swallow her up. One bright 
day—it was in April, and the day 
before there had been a heavy 
storm, but now the sun shone out, 
and though there was a pretty 
strong wind it was very pleasant— 
Eiley and I went down to the sea- 
coast, and sat down on some rocks 
to enjoy the waves, for they were 
still very high. Presently I noticed 
that a little way from us, among 
some rocks, Maurice’s child was 
playing about with his nurse. I had 
never seen the child close, but had 
been told that he was a fine boy of 
two or three years old, and that 
both father and mother were very 
proud of him, and quite set their 
hearts upon him. I did not know 
whether Eiley saw him or not; she 
kept always looking at the waves, 
so I hoped she did not 

Well, I fell a-thinking, remem- 
bering how I had first seen Eiley 
—a little thing, about the size 
of that merry golden-haired boy, 
when she used to walk about hand 
in hand with her father, without 
the shadow of a cloud to dim the 
brightness of her young life, and 
then all the griefs and changes 
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that had come to her : first, her fa- 
ther’s sudden death, and I thought I 
heard her bitter cry of sorrow when 
she saw that he was dead, and how 
she had grieved for him; then all 
the bright years she had spent with 
me, and I wondered how I could 
ever have done without her; then 
Maurice’s coming, and how happy 
we had been together; and that 
beautiful evening, when we three 
sat and watched the sunset, came 
before me as clear as if it had been 
yesterday, and the last time I had 
seen Maurice standing in the arch- 
way, and how beautiful they both 
looked together ; and then my dream 
changed, and I saw Eiley and my- 
self sitting at the same place at 
sunset; but O, how changed was 
Eiley! After six long years of 
patient watching and waiting, had 
come the news of Maurice’s mar- 
riage with another; and Eiley sat be- 
side me, as pale and still as a marble 
figure, her eyes and lips closed, not 
one sound of grief until that cry— 
that dreadful bitter cry—as Mau- 
rice rolled past in his carriage, with 
his bride sitting beside him ; and 
just as I got to that I was roused 
by a wild shriek, and the nursemaid 
ran screaming towards us. Quick 
as lightning Eiley had darted from 
my side, plunged into the angry 
waves, and was struggling for the 
shore with the child in her arms; 
but the waves were too strong for 
her. O, my brave, noble Eiley—to 
see her perish before my eyes, and 
be unable to save her! O, the agony 
I endured! how I cursed the stiff- 
ness of my arm and leg! O, was 
there no one to save her? Yes! 
Themaid had run screaming towards 
the castle, and I saw two men run- 
ning towards us. But Eiley had 
been carried out some way, and 
was now clinging to a rock with 
one arm, while with the other she 
held the fainting child ; but I could 
see, by the convulsive grasp of her 
arm, that she was nearly exhausted, 
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and I feared she might let go be- 
fore they came up. OQ, run, run, 
run! Would they never get here ? 
Yes, the first one reached the shore, 
but stood stock-still, as if petrified 
at the sight ; but the other, tearing 
off his coat, plunged into the waves 
that everymoment weakened Eiley’s 
grasp upon the rock; but she held 
on until he reached them. 

O, thank God! he has them 
both. One moment of hard strug- 
gling on his part, and breathless 
anxiety on mine, and they are saved 
—saved ; and the brave Jonas lays 
Eiley and the child, both sense- 
less, at the feet of Maurice. There 
he stood for a moment, struck 
dumb with shame and astonish- 
ment, for it all came over him ofa 
sudden in that moment: he remem- 
bered his vows to Eiley, all the 
bright days of her affection came 
before him, and he was filled with 
shame at his own falseness, and ad- 
miration of her brave and noble 
conduct. 

‘O God, forgive me!’ he cried, 
sinking on his knees beside Eiley ; 
and then, bending over her, he 
cried in the bitterness of his soul, 
‘O Eiley, Eiley! speak to me— 
speaktome. O Eiley,forgive me!’ 

He had quite forgotten his own 
child ; so, disengaging him from Ei- 
ley’s grasp, I gave him to Jonas, 
bidding him run with all speed tothe 
castle. At first he would not hear 
me ; he was listening with savage 
joy to Maurice’s bitter cries. 

‘For her sake!’ said I, pointing 
to Eiley, and then his better nature 
triumphed, and seizing the child, he 
set off at full speed. I had felt 
hard and stern towards Maurice as 
I stood side by side with him on 
the rock, and at first, like Jonas, I 
triumphed in his repentance ; but 
now, at sight of his grief, I was 
softened, and ‘Maurice,’ said I, 
‘pray God to forgive you; Eiley has 
done it long ago, as this act testi- 
fies ; not but what, with her noble 
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heart, she would have done the 
same for any man living; and 
now lift her up and carry her to 
my cottage.’ He obeyed without 
a word, lifting her tenderly in his 
arms, and carrying her with firm 
quick steps towards home. I fol- 
lowed as fast as I could limp along. 
We laid her on a low settle by the 
fire, covered her with a warm blan- 
ket, and began to chafe her hands 
and feet; presently she slowly 
opened her eyes, and fixing them on 
Maurice, feebly smiled and sighed, 
and shut them again; and so she 
lay for a few minutes, but on my 
making a little movement she look- 
ed up again. 

‘Don’t go,’ she said, holding out 
her hand to Maurice, and he knelt 
down beside her. How my heart 
leapt at the sound of her sweet 
voice, that I had not heard since 
that dreadful evening at the chapel! 
She laid her hand on Maurice's 
head, playing with his golden curls 
as she used to do, and looking at 
me said: ‘You see he has come 
back, father Andrew ;I told you he 
would.’ Her mind was wandering. 
Maurice hid his face in his hands, 
and I could see him trembling as 
he knelt there beside the girl he 
had so deeply wronged. ‘Don’t 
cry, Maurice,’ said she; ‘ you’ve 
been a long, long time, and I have 
not been very happy, but I am now 
— quite, quite happy; and she 
closed her eyes with a gentle sigh, 
like a tired child. 

Presently I saw her hand feeling 
for her locket ; but it was not round 
her neck. 

‘Why did I take it off? she 
said, opening her eyes with a dis- 
tressed puzzled look. ‘O father 
Andrew, find it for me.’ 

I went into her room to look for 
it, and when I came back I saw a 
change had passed over her face. 
The deep-blue eyes had a fixed 
look ; there was a sweet smile on 
her slightly parted lips ; the hand 
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that played with Maurice’s curls 
was still. The angels had come, 
as I left the room, and taken our 
Eiley’s gentle loving spirit. 

Just then I heard a low tap at 
the door. I opened it, and there 
stood Jonas, pale and breathless. 

‘The doctor will be here soon,’ 
said he. 

(Poor fellow! he had run over 
to Morecambe to fetch him.) 

‘Come in,’ said I ; ‘it’s all over.’ 
And he came in and stood by the 
side of the couch, and gazed in 
silence at Eiley’s face. I saw the 
big heavy tears roll one by one 
down his cheeks. Eiley’s hand 
still rested on Maurice’s head. I 
took it off, and laid it gently down 
by her side. This roused Maurice, 
and he cried in a hoarse voice, 

‘O Eiley, Eiley, speak to me! 
say you forgive me !’ 

But no answer came. He raised 
his head, saw the fixed look on her 
face, and groaned from the depths 
of his soul. My heart bled for the 
bright happy boy I had loved so 
much, and I forgave him, as I knew 
Eiley would have me do. 

‘See here,’ I said, holding out 
the locket ; ‘read this.’ 

There was a paper twisted in 
the chain, and on it was written 
these words: ‘ Eiley puts this off 
because she has no longer any right 
to wear it. But if he who gave it 
to her ever returns, let him know 
by this that she has forgiven him, 
and loves him still, as the angels in 
heaven love one another.’ 

‘And now,’ said I, ‘here, in the 
presence of the holy dead, let us 
three shake hands and forgive all 
injuries, as Eiley would have us do.’ 

Maurice seized my hand and 
wrung it passionately; and then 
he and Jonas shook hands; but 
Maurice could not look in Jonas’s 
honest face ; andwith tears blinding 
his eyes, and pressing the paper to 
his lips, he rushed from the cottage. 

All night long I watched by 
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Eiley’s side ; but I could not grieve 
or weep for her as long as she lay 
there looking so peaceful and happy. 
I felt as if her spirit was still round 
me, and I feel so now at times, as 
I sit here on these bright sunny 
days ; and sometimes I almost ex- 
pect to hear the click of the church- 
yard gate, and her quiet footstep 
coming from her father’s grave. But 
no; she is lying there at rest be- 
side him. 

‘God grant I may soon be there 
too! the old man added, with a 
long, deep-drawn sigh, and then 
was silent. 

‘Can you tell me what became 
of Maurice ?’ I said softly, hardly 
daring to break in upon his silent 
grief again. 

‘He left the castle immediately, 
and has settled down in rather a 
wild poor district far away, where, 
I hear, he is very much loved by 
the people. ‘Though he appears a 
sad and rather stern man, he is 
kindness itself to the poor, espe- 
cially to any who are in sorrow. I 
have never seen him again ; but he 
wrote me a letter full of repentance, 
and begging, as a token of forgive- 
ness, to be allowed to put up a 
stone to Eiley’s memory ; and there 
it stands in the churchyard—a cross 
of purest white marble. Sometimes 
I think that he will come just once 
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to see the grave, and me perhaps, 
before I die.’ 

‘And what of Jonas?’ I asked ; 
for the old man had relapsed again 
into silence. 

‘Jonas, noble fellow! He stayed 
here and supported his mother with 
honest labour until she died, and 
then he went to sea and perished 
nobly. A fire broke out in the 
ship ; the boats were lowered, and 
all the crew, except Jonas and the 
captain, got in. There was just 
room for one more. There was no 
hope of saving the ship. The cap- 
tain wanted Jonas to go. “ Never 
before you, captain,” he said de- 
terminedly. ‘You have a wife 
and children, and I none to care 
for.” This persuaded the captain ; 
he got into the boat just as the 
crew were pushing off, all impa- 
tient to get away from the burning 
ship. At the same moment the 
upper deck fell in with a crash, 
and Jonas perished in the flames.’ 

The old man ceased, wiping the 
tears from his eyes; and this time 
I asked no more. But when he 
presently bade me ‘ good evening,’ 
I went and stood for a while by 
the marble cross bearing Eiley 
O’Connor’s name. Her life had 
been sad indeed, but bright and 
beautiful in its patient endurance 
and noble forgiveness. 
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THE infinitude of sounds which go 
to make up the roar of this mighty 
city called London—a roar which 
might be likened, as we listen to it 
from a distance, to that of some 
vast mammoth of antediluvian an- 
tiquity—are so varied, that it would 
seem almost impossible to separate 
or identify them. Yet, when we 
are in their midst, when we trudge 
along the noisiest arteries of trattic, 
we can contrive to get some idea 
of the component parts of the hub- 
bub. To analyse them in detail 
would be a lengthy task, but one 
not without interest; for it would 
be strange to observe that, when a 
few of the most obvious sources of 


the clatter are set aside, how curi- 
ously insignificant are the noises 


themselves which compose the 
chief bulk of the din. The human 
voice, for instance, would be found 
to have a much larger share in it 
than might be imagined; not neces- 
sarily when elevated to the sten- 
torian pitch of the costermonger 
crying his wares, or the shouting of 
the drivers of vehicles or others, 
but in the mere ordinary tone of 
converse of the street wayfarers. 
We should discover, if the thor- 
oughfares were paved entirely with 
asphalte, and the horses and pas- 
sengers shod with felt, that it is the 
small talk, and the small affairs of 
existence, which create the unceas- 
ingly thunderous murmur in ques- 
tion. The old truth would be forced 
upon us again and again, that life 
is made up of trifles. These form 
the theme of the symphony, and 
the running accompaniments, large 
or small, only come in at intervals, 
like crescendos, or telling effects of 


light and shade. The fiddlers, or 
their fiddles, are the instruments 
which deal perpetually with the 
subject, whilst the double basses, 
horns, big drums, and cymbals are 
only intermittent adjuncts of the 
orchestra. 

Stopping his ears, therefore, to 
the veu/age of the roadway and to 
the patter of feet on the pavement, 
as an experiment, in default of the 
universal asphalte and felt shoeing 
aforesaid, the London peripatetic 
might begin his analysis with a fair 
chance of success. Gradually les- 
sening the amount of moral cotton 
wool with which he has deadened 
his auricular sense, he would find 
that, after the human voice, the 
tramp of feet bore the next largest 
share in the cacophony. ‘Then 
would follow the jingle of horses’ 
hoofs and light carts ; after these, the 
thunder of the heavier vehicles and 
wheels, the omnibuses, the railway 
vans, their racket modified or in- 
creased according to their passage 
over macadam or paving stone, 
would strike his attentive ear in a 
sort of sequence, until the whole 
gamut has been run through, and 
the full echo of the loudest tones 
reached. 

Without, however, devoting our- 
selves, in our daily walks abroad, to 
anything approaching a careful dis- 
section of the ‘roar of London,’ we 
can scarcely fail to be struck at times 
by one little element of sound, dis- 
tinct from the rest, and constantly 
recurring ; a little sound, as it were, 
from quite a minor instrument in 
the vast orchestra, and played upon 
by a performer for whom we always 
feel, more or less, a grave interest. 
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Taken by itself, the note he harps 
upon can hardly be said to be in- 
teresting or attractive from a musi- 
cal point; nevertheless, there is in 
it a tone which, somehow, never 
fails to awaken our liveliest and 
tenderest sympathies. We contri- 
bute liberally to the maintenance 
of the instrumentalist who produces 
it, without, perhaps, always suffi- 
ciently considering whether he is 
really the deserving object he seems. 
It is enough for us that he presents 
very forcibly all the characteristics 
which we associate with his con- 
dition ; and, if we do not absolutely 
offer him tangible assistance, we 
show him a consideration, in his 
passage along the street, which we 
do not accord to any other way- 
farer. Let but the monotonous 
tapping on the pavement of the staff 
of the blind man catch the ear, and 
who does not on the instant make 
way for him, and push aside, and 
clear from his path, anything or any- 
body inadvertently obstructing it ? 

At once, his helplessness goes 
straight to the heart ; the full force 
of his position is conjured up in 
our minds as instantaneously as if 
his stick were a magician’s wand. 
We dwell upon it, or not, as the 
case may be, for a greater or a 
lesser time, and if for a greater, 
there is perhaps no point which 
stands out more conspicuously in 
our minds, when thinking of all the 
miseries which blindness entails, 
than one of wonder at the ease 
with which the sufferers from this 
great affliction manage to find their 
way about. It signifies nothing that 
the most casual observation shows 
the ordinary blind mendicant, as 
we meet him any day in the lead- 
ing thoroughfares, to be more or 
less an impostor; it is sufficient 
that he presents the picture of a 
sightless man finding his way about 
alone, with the assistance ofa stick 
or a dog; and this picture appeals 
so strongly to our feelings, that we 
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acknowledge it by spontaneous de- 
ference and help. It does not sig- 
nify that a little watching will show 
his apparent progress along the 
street to be a sham, and that he 
is making it up and down a given 
space, backwards and forwards, 
merely for a living; it does not 
signify, I insist, that we are aware 
he is not ‘finding his way about’ 
at all, in the sense implied by the 
term, and that we know him to be 
brought to his beat and set going 
much as a clockwork mouse or toy 
steam-carriage might be, and that 
he will be fetched away in due 
course by those dependents who 
batten on his so-called earnings ; 
our first impulse is still one of 
compassion and wonder. 

Truly, when we chance upon a 
positive example of the mode in 
which blind people caw find their 
way about alone,—when we really 
see a trustworthy honest sufferer 
going on his business quietly, and 
without ostentation threading his 
way through a net of thorough- 
fares in a large city, or along 
country roads and lanes and by- 
ways,—our wonder is very reason- 
ably enhanced, and our heart goes 
out to him more fully than ever. 

The difficulty of conveying any- 
thing like an accurate notion to a 
blind man of where he is would, 
on first thoughts, appear to be 
one of the greatest with which the 
whole question of his education is 
fraught. Indeed, it has been posi- 
tively stated by those (some of 
whom ought to know better) whose 
profession it is to instruct the 
sightless, that it is impossible to 
teach them geography. Now, at 
once and for ever, let it be clearly 
understood that this is utterly un- 
true ; nothing more erroneous could 
be maintained. 

Watch, as I have said, an inde- 
pendent, honest blind man—not a 
blind beggar—find his way about ; 
and the impression, until you ob- 
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serve him very closely, is that he 
must be able to see where he is 
going. A little occasional hesita- 
tion, an effect of listening very at- 
tentively, a certain feeling with his 
stick well ahead, and these are 
nearly all his peculiarities; he is 
usually erect, and rather jaunty in 
his air; and beyond the fact that 
if in a city he will ask to be put 
across a street, there is really little 
or nothing to mark him from the 
rest of the passers-by. 

Such an experience is common 
to us all. That the facility he pos- 
sesses may be the result of habit 
to a great extent is possible; and 
that his real knowledge of the con- 
formation of the earth’s surface, or 
even of that small part of it on 
which his lot is cast, is as limited 
as a baby’s, is likely enough; but 
don’t let it be asserted and accept- 
ed, as an excuse for inaction, that 
he is incapable of receiving just as 
complete an idea of geography as 
of literature. You can teach him 
to read, and you can teach him the 
shape of the globe, and the various 
countries upon it, just as readily. 
Moreover, I venture to assert that 
the study of locality will interest 
him more perhaps than any other 
that can be placed before him. 

By the marvellous and beneficent 
law of compensation, which works 
so conspicuously in his case, he is 
usually gifted with a large develop- 
ment of what may be familiarly 
called the bump of locality. He 
comes to understand his where- 
abouts in a new house, room, or 
district with extraordinary rapidity, 
evidently realising distances, and 
the relative position of objects, with 
consummate accuracy. 

The thanks therefore ofthe whole 
of his suffering class, and of all 
those who sympathise with it—and 
who in the world does not ?—should 
be due to anybody who helps to 
render the acquisition ofa complete 
knowledge of geography easy to the 
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sightless. Such thanks are due to 
the British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation for having recently issued 
what it is not too much to call the 
first approach to a perfect map of 
England for the use of the blind. 
By its study with the fingers, such 
a picture of the land we live in may 
be set before the mind’s eye as all 
the reading inthe world could never 
equal. Of course it is in relief, or 
more properly speaking, ¢Aey are 
in relief, for there are two maps, 
the one physical, the other poli- 
tical, it being found hardly possi- 
ble to embody all the information 
required in ove. The elementary 
or political one being of equal 
elevation all over, and presenting 
a bold ridge to the finger on the 
coast line, indicates by raised lines 
on its interior the county bound- 
aries, and by a ridge and furrow, 
side by side, the rivers throughout 
the land, the ridge representing 
always the right bank, thus clearly 
indicating the direction of the flow 
towards the sea. 

The physical map, on the other 
hand, gives a sufficiently truthful 
idea of the conformation of the 
country, marking out its water- 
sheds, table-lands, hills, and moun- 
tains with great accuracy, and is a 
pretty model of our island, as at- 
tractive to the eye as it is useful 
to the touch. Indeed, coloured, 
framed, and varnished, as it is, and 
having the names of places printed 
as in an ordinary flat map, it may 
be made a most desirable means 
of teaching geography to the ‘ see- 
ing’ as well as to those whose ne- 
cessities have led to its construc- 
tion. The blind, however, are help- 
ed to a perfect comprehension of 
the physical map by the elementary 
or political one, the latter having, 
in lieu of any natural features (save 
rivers and coast-lines), three hun- 
dred places indicated by numbers 
embossed according to the French 
dotted Brail/e system, and referring 
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to an embossed index. Thus the 
pupils read with the finger on the 
map the number of any given place, 
and finding that number in the in- 
dex, trace the name there written 
in the same character in full. 

The great impetus which this As- 
sociation has given to the consider- 
ation of the education of the blind, 
by the manifold improvements it 
has brought about in the embossed 
literature and other matters, will be 
immensely increased by the pro- 
duction of these maps; and, as a 
reference has been made before in 
these pages to the operations of the 
Association, it may be hardly ne- 
cessary to say that the maps have 
been got up entirely under the su- 
perintendence of the blind them- 
selves. 

No little time, thought, and pa- 
tience have been expended in con- 
densing for the comprehension of 
the fingers the amount of geogra- 
phical information contained in the 
maps, and, step by step, every point 
in the work under consideration 
has been tested by the executive 
council, which is composed entirely 
of gentlemen either wholly or par- 
tially blind. And the result in this, 
as in all matters of legislation for 
the sightless, will show that the 
only competent leaders for the 
blind are the blind themselves. 
The Association, expecting no pro- 
fit from the sale of these maps, 
having in view the sole object of 
helping the afflicted, and of pro- 
ducing therefore the best articles at 
the least possible cost, are enabled 
to supply them at a very moderate 
price. 

In time, it is hoped that maps of 
every country on the globe will be 
brought out on the same plan ; and 
when such a beneficent end is ac- 
complished, there will be no reason 
why travelling, with profit, should 
not be as common among the in- 
dependent blind as among the see- 
ing. Holman, the blind traveller, 
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when he went forth to feel his way 
amongst the ‘ wonders of the world 
abroad,’ had no such aid to the com- 
prehension of his ‘ whereabouts’ 
as these charts will afford to his 
fellow-sufferers in the present and 
future, and yet the manner in which 
he found his way about, and the 
enjoyment he derived from his 
wanderings, is a proof, if any were 
wanted, of how keen is the sense of 
locality amongst those deprived of 
sight, and therefore how valuable 
to them will be easily obtainable 
maps, that shall be almost as effi- 
cient in their guidance as a section 
of the ‘ ordnance’ is to a traveller 
with eyes. 

One of the first things to be ob- 
tained, when a tour is proposed 
through any unexplored country, 
is a good map of it. The most 
indifferent of tourists considers this 
an absolute necessity, and will pro- 
bably condescend to take a casual 
look at the relative positions of the 
various spots included in his route. 
And even if nothing more were 
done than to enable a blind tra- 
veller to get an equally superficial 
idea of distances and bearings, 
much would be gained. 

Travel and movement are always 
allowed to be amongst the most 
efficacious restoratives of health 
and spirits ; and it is not too much 
to say that good maps for the blind 
would be an encouragement to the 
adoption of such remedies amongst 
a class of our fellow-creatures who, 
thrown back upon themselves by 
their affliction, perhaps more than 
any other, stand most in need of 
change of air; and, in spite of the 
paradox, I had almost written of 
change of scene. Ordinary mor- 
tals have their hand-books and 
hand-maps of travel; as easily we 
can supply the blind with what may 
be called their finger-books of tra- 
vel. This has for a long time been 
possible, by means of the embossed 
literature; and now we are in a 
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position, or soon shall be, to give 
them their finger-maps, as well as 
their books. 

The elementary one will suffice 
for those who, had they their eyes, 
would not perhaps know much 
more of a country that they pass 
through than they would without 
them ; for it is by no means certain 
that everybody blessed with sight 
will comprehend more than those 
to whom the sense is denied. Plen- 
ty of people who are supposed to 
be able to see are as devoid of any 
notion of the ‘ here’ and the ‘ there,’ 
and the aspect of places when they 
have visited them, as if they had 
been stone blind. They certainly 
bring away little or no recollection 
of them, it being doubtful, indeed, 
if the optic nerve has conveyed 
any impression whatever to the 
brain. For the equivalent of these 
amongst the blind, then, there is, 
as I have said, the elementary map, 
which is, as it were, but an outline; 
whereas, for those keenly appreci- 
ative and apprehensive intellects, 
who take in everything that comes 
within their field of vision, or their 
field of fingers, the physical map 
will give a most accurately modelled 
picture of the country’s features. 
The traveller with his eyes follows 
the road upon his map, which he 
has just passed along to-day, or is 
to proceed over to-morrow, with 
keen interest, embracing the va- 


rious distances, calculating the time 
it will take to go from point to 
point, and what each spot will yield 
in beauty or interest ; enjoying al- 
most as much this retrospective or 
prospective glance over the mimic 
plan as the being upon the ground 
itself. Therefore, when such maps 
as I have been referring to are 
common amongst, and easily ac- 
cessible to, the blind, they will be 
able to enjoy and understand a 
tour, retrospective or prospective, 
equally with their unafflicted bre- 
thren. They will be able to feel 
their way along Windermere to the 
Langdale Pikes, or from the top of 
Helvellyn down to Keswick, with 
the utmost satisfaction; whilst a 
trip down the Thames to the coast, 
and so round the island, with its 
various bays and headlands, may 
be accomplished with even more 
ease and interest than could be got 
by the eyes out of a merely flat plan 
of any district. 

To afford a blind man sitting at 
his table merely such a fund of 
amusement —to take no higher 
ground—would be a deed of some 
merit ; but when it is remembered 
of what vast use, from the educa- 
tional point of view, these relief 
maps are likely to be, the praise 
due to the British and Foreign 
Blind Association will be readily 
and heartily accorded. 











FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 
THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 
From the French of Reboul, 


Reboul, known by the unpoetical name of the Baker of Nimes, was born at that place in 
1796, and pursued his humble calling in conjunction with poesy, but without attracting 
general attention, until, in 1828, a journal called La Quotidéenne published the beautiful 
elegy of ‘ L’Ange et l'Enfant,’ which brought to his obscure abode Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, A, Dumas, and many other French notabilities, to do homage to genius in 
obscurity. ] 


A RADIANT angel gazed upon | 
A sleeping infant’s tiny face, ' 
And, mirrored there as in a brook, 
His own resemblance seemed to trace. 


‘ Dear child,’ he cried, ‘ in whose bright form 
Another self methinks I see ; 
Come, let’s together soar to bliss— 
Thy mother is not worthy thee. 


* Here joy is never free from pain; . 
The soul is never quite at rest; j 
E’en laughter hath a thrill of woe, } 
And sighs lurk in the lightest breast. 


‘ Fear mars each earthly holiday ; 
No eve is ever so serene, 
But that the morrow may with clouds 
Eclipse the very sunniest scene. 





‘That brow so calm would furrowed be 
With grief and care in coming years ; 
Those eyes, now bright and blue as heaven, 
Must oftentimes be dimmed with tears. 


‘Come, roam with me the fields of space, 
Far from the lower haunts of man ; 
Kind Providence in very love 
Cuts short thy little being’s span. 


‘ Let no one in thy earthly home, 
When thou art gone, wear robe of dearth ; i 
Nay, let them hail thy parting hour 
More gladly than the day of birth. { 





‘ Let clouds of grief no visage dim, 
And no one mourn above thy tomb ; 
For thee the day of heavenly birth 
Is far more fair than earthly doom,’ 


Spreading his wings of purest white, 
The angel at these words is fled 

Up to his deathless home of light. 
Mother bereaved, thy babe is dead ! 
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